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4 8 -On the commencement. of his obſervations on 
= _—_ this wade 2 7 Larcher remarks, that the names of the muſes | 


5 were only affixed to the books of Herodotus at a e e aud 4 


A . later err prone Porphyry does not diſtinguiſh the 


15 hiſtorian by the name of Euterpe, but is ſatisfied with . 8 — Ol 
2 S t the book which t treats of che affairs of. Lgypt-, Athen seas =. e 5 , 
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wy 1 am neverthel G6 a rh inclined to deere that, theſe names 25 5 5 7 : 
1 were annexed to the books of Herodotus. from the pon EE oats. 
: . impulſe of admiration which was excited amongſt the rn bare. Oy 
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which he did a at the ſuggeſtion of ig oyp-. 
tian who had entertained an enmity againſt | his 
maſter. This man was a phyſician, and when 
Cyrus had once requeſted of Amaſis the beſt nm: 
dical advice which Egypt could afford, 'for 3-79 
| diſordef in his eyes, the king had forced him, in 
preference to all others, from his wife and family; 
and ſent him into Perſia, In revenge for which 
treatment this Egyptian inſtigated Cambyſes to 
require the daughter of Amaſis, that he might either 
| ſuffer affliction from the loſs of his child, or by 
refuſing to ſend her, raged the reſentment of 


[| > According to Parkanius, thers were originally no more than, 
| | Id | three muſes, whoſe names were MeAgTn, Mynjun, and Abd. Their 
| [= | number was afterwards encreaſcd to nine, their reſidence con- 

| fined to Parnaſſus, and the direction or patronage of them, if 
theſe be not improper terms, aſſigned to Apollo. Their conteſt 

for ſuperiority with the nine daughters of Evippe, and con- 

1 ſequent victory, is agreeably deſeribed by Ovid. Met. book v. 
| { - Their order and influence ſeems in a great meaſure to have been 
„ arbitrary. The names of the books of Herodotus have been 
1 generally adopted as determinate with reſpect to their order. 
ol This was, however, without any aſſigned motive, perverted * 
Auſonius, in the ſubjoined epigram: 


| Clio geſta canens, tranſactis tempora reddit 

{ Melpomene tragico proclamat mœſta boatu. ' 

HS Comica lafcivo gaudet fermone Thalia. 

þ | Duleiloquos calamos Euterpe flatibus urget. 

g | | Terpſichore affectus citharis movet, imperat, auget., 

# Plectra gerens Erato ſaltat pede, carmine vultu. 

Carmina Calliope libris heroica mandat | 

| 5 Uranie cœli motus fcrutatur et aſtra. | $ 
3 | Signat cuncta manu loquitur Polyhymnia geſtu 

| Mentis Apollineæ vis has movet undique muſass 
In medio reſidens com plectitur omnia Phoebus. 3 
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pr of Poll a was vil to Acbepty though 


fearful of refuſing the overture. But he well knew” : 5 
that his daughter was fneant to beg not he Wife _ - 


but the concubine eee and therefbrerks 
determined on this mode of onduct 

former king, had leſt an only E 
was Nitetis „ and the was: Sabie of” 2 chit 
gance and beauty. The king, lraving decorated her 
with great ſplendour of dreſs, ſent, her into; Per * 
as his own child. Not long after, when Cambyſes 
occaſionalhy addreſſed her as the daughter of Amaſiss 
* Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * you are greatly miſtaken, and 
e Amaſis has deceived your he has adorned my per- 
ſon, and ſent me to mars as his daughter, but Apries 

de was my father, whom he, with his other rebelli- 
| © qus ſubjects, dethroned-and put to death. This 
a ſpeech, and this occafion immediately prompted 
: Cambyſes 1 in great We to commence hoſtilities 


= Nitetis.] —Cambyſes bad not [long been king, ere re- 
ſolved upon a war with the Egyptians, by reaſon o ks 
offence taken againſt Amaſis their king. Herodotus tells us it 
was becauſe Amatis, when, he deſired of him one of his daughters 
to wife, ſent him a daughter of Apries inſtead of his own, I 
this could not be true, -becauſe Apries having been dead 
forty years before, no daughter. of his could be young 5 
to be acceptable to Camby ſes.—80 far Prideaux; but Larcher 
endeavours to reconcile the apparent improbability, by ſaying 
that there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that Apries lived a priſoner 
many years after Amaſis dethroned. him and ſucceeded to his 
power; and that there is no impoſſibility in the opinign that Ni. 
tetis might, therefore, be no more than twenty or N ä 
years of age when ſhe v was ſent to e 1 
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own, by aſſerting that this incident did not happen 5 x 


to him, but to Cyrus, from whom, and from this 
daughter of Apries, they ſay he was born“. This, 
however, is certainly not true. The Egyptians 
are of all mankind the beſt converſant with the 
Perſian manners, and they muſt have Known that a 
natural child could never ſucceed to the of 
Perſia, whilſt a legitimate one was alive. And it 
was equally certain that Cambyſes was not born of 
an Egyptian woman, but was the ſon of Caſſan- 
dane, the daughter of Pharnaſpe, of the race of - 


the Achæmenides. This ſtory, therefore, was in- 


vented by the gyptians, that they might from 


this pretence claim a connection with the e 44 | 


Cyrus. Pines UE 


boo 


UI. Another ſtory alſo 1 which to 2 


3 But to Cyrus] — They ſpeak with more probability, who ſay 
it was Cyrus, and not Cambyſes, to whom this daughter of 
Apries was ſent.—Pridiaux. : 

4 They ſay be was ln in his Stratagemata, re- 
lates the affair in this manner: —Nitetis, who was in reality the 


daughter of Apries, cohabited a long time with Cyrus as the 


daughter of Amaſis. After having many children by Cyrus, 
ſhe diſcloſed to him who ſhe really was; for though Amaſis was 


dead, the wiſhed to revenge herſelf on his ſon Pſammenitus. 


Cyrus acceded to her wiſhes, but died in the midft of his pre- 
parations for an Egyptian war. This, Cambyſes was perſuaded 


by his mother to undertake, and revenged on the Egyptians 


the cauſe of the family of Apries.—7. 
ſcems . 


4 


5 once yy 3 kg 55 win of © Cyrus, aw Handing gar 


their mother the children of Caſſandane; whom e. 


complimented in high terms on their ſuperior Ex- 


cellence of form and perſon. _* Me,” replied Caſ- _ 
ſandane, © who am the mother of theſe children 
„Cyrus neglects and deſpiſes, all his Kindneſs is 
© beſtowed on.this Ægyptian female. This ſhe faid _ 
from reſentment againſt Nitetis. They add that 


Cambyſes, her eldeſt ſon, inſtantly exclaimed, * Mo- 8 


* ther, as ſoon as I am a I will effect the utter 


* deſtruction of Egypt Theſe words, from a 


WY. 


prince who was then only ten years of age, ſur 


th the women z and as 3 


2 


5 1 will des the uter apa. os fot: Lizrlly, 
will turn Egypt upſide down. 25 
MI. Larcher enumerates, from F as ll and de- 

ſtructive wars which had originated on account of women; he adds, 
what a number of illuſtrious families had, from a ſimilar cauſe, 
been utterly extinguiſhed. The impreſſion of this idea, added 


= che vexations which he had himſelf experienced in domeſtie 
life, probably extorted from our [Ie e My: . hal 


| loving energeie line: | LR | Ia 
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| Creator wile, aasee — heaven „ 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt ' 
This novelty on earth, this fair deſec t 


Of nature, and not fill the world at once Gi . 
With men as angels, without feminine, . 
Or find ſome other way to generate 7 


Mankind? This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befall, innumerable 
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came 2 man; and ſucceeded to the th 


membered the incident, and commenced { hoſtilities. 5 | 1 
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IV. He had tes lerne 10 8 Ys under- 
taking. Among the auxiliaries'6f Amaſis was 4 . 
man named Phanes, a native of Halicarnaſſus, and DS 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by his mental as well as mi- 
litary accompliſhments. This perſon being, for I 
know not what reaſon, ct: againſt Amaſis, 
fled in a veſſel from Agypt, to have a conference 
with Cambyſes. As he poſſeſſed great influence 
among the auxiliaries, and was perfectly acquainted 
with the affairs of Egypt, Amaſis ordered him to 
be rigorouſly purſued, and for this purpoſe equip- 
ped, under the care of the moſt faithful of his 
eunuchs, a three-banked galley. The purfuit was 
ſucceſsful, and Phanes was taken in Lydia, but he 
Was not caaried back to Ægypt, for he eircum- 
vented his guards, and by making them drunk 

effected his cſcape. He fled inftantly to Perſia: 
Cambyſes was then meditating the expedition againſt 
egypt, but was deterred by the difficulty of march- 
ing an army over the deſerts, where ſo little water 
was to be procured. Phanes explained to the king 
all the concerns of Amaſis; and to obviate the 
above difficulty, adviſed him to ſend and aſł of the 
king of the Arabs a fafe one. e 12 terri- 


tories. 


v. Thi is indeed the only avenue by which 
Ægypt can poſſibly be entered. The whole coun- 
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60. S0 Ae wie the commercial towns | 
- 1 belong to the Ar 
Is alfo-the caſe wich chat ſpace of Han nen Se 
| Run f | ads to the Jake of Serbonis.” . 


d de fea Ar this Eke, where; as was reported, 
5 was'concealed, Egypt commences. This 

träct, which comprehends rhe N hy mou 

. and e e be 


Ss 


that e be gives it, if we 
Greek termination. But Herodotus, from . whom" 
renders it Jens. It would have been more truly rendered Do. 
rice Jaris, for that was nearer to the real name. The hiſto- 
rian, however, points it out plainly by ſaying,/ that it was three! 
days journey from mount Caſius, and that the wee EC. 
through the Arabian deſert.— Bryant. Ws 

Mr. Bryant i is certainly miſtaken with reſpect to the an 
of this place. It was an Arabian town, on this fide lake Serbo- 
nis compared with Syria, on the other compared with Egypt. 
When Herodotus ſays that this plare was three days journey 
from mount Caſius, he muſt be underſtood 28 ſpeaking of the” 
Syrian fide ; if otherwiſe, Cambyſes could not have been ſo 
embärraſtdd from a want of waters &c,—See Larcher — 

: on this ſubject. # 

: „ Mount Cel plice l, nth dhe ty Besen net 
| Tenere; here anciently was à temple ſacred to Jupiter Caſiuis; 
in this mountain alſo Was Pompey che Great buried, as ſome af - 
firm, being murdered at its'fodt; This, however, in nat tre n 
„ burnt on the ſhore by one of his freedmen with dl 
planks of an old fſking-boat, and kis aſhes being conveyed tg 
Rome, were depoſited privately by his wife Cornelia in ava? + 
of his Alban villa.<-er Anti, Lift of cr. : 
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exent; ir is a (tree an journey e on 10 very, dry 
4 | | 9 . 
vi. 1 Mall r now r 18 at f 
ou of thoſe who travel into Egypt by-ſea..!/T'wice 
in every year there are exported from different parts 5 
of Greece to Egypt, and from Phœnicia in parti- 
cular, wine ſecured in carthen jars, not one of 
Which jars is afterwards to be ſeen. I ſhall deſcribe” 
to what purpoſe they are applied: the principal ma- 
giſtrate of every town is obliged to collect all the : 
earthen veſſels imported to the place where he re- 
ſides, and ſend them to Memphis. The emphi- 
ans fill them with water *, and afterwards tranſport 
them to the Syrian deſerts, Thus all the earthen, 
| veſſels carried into Ægypt, and there carefully col- 
lected, are METS _ to Ss roy in 


cs top 
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VII. Sud are chem means s which the Perfas have 5 


— 


1 


D With . water of che Nile 1 never 1 im | 
pure, whether reſerved at home, or exported. abroad. On board 
the veſſels which paſs from Egypt to Italy, this water, which 
remains at the end of the voyage, is good, whilſt what they hap - 
pen to take in during their voyage corrupts. The Ægyptians 25 
are the only people we know who. preſerve this water in jars, as 
Hthers do wine. They keep it three or four years, and ſometimes - 
longer, and the age of this water is. with. them an increaſe of 
its valuc, as the age, of - wine is 5 elſewhere. Arifide O's 
LE NGC... p | 
Modern writers and ent are agreed about the excellence 
of the water of the Nile; but the above e wich reſpec | 
| to its keeping » wants to be Forrobarated.—T, , N 
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in theſe. deſerts, Com the — 
maſtters of Ægypt. But as, at the time of which-we | 
ſpeak, they had not this reſource, Cambyſes liſtened. 


2 do the adyice of his Halicarnaſſan gueſt and-folis 


VS! 1 N82 i 1. . . 2 ® 1 h 
vm. Theſe: are 7 contains ; which the Arabi- 
ans obſerve when they make alliances, of which no 
people in the world. are more tenacious . On cheſe 
occaſions ſome one conne 
betwirt them, and with 2 mg ſtone opens'a vein 
of the hand, near-the middle finger, of thoſe who 


ed with both parties ſtands | - 


are about to contract. He then takes a piece f 


8 85 of each perſon, and dips it in their blood, 
with which he ſtains ſeveral ſtones purpoſely placed 
in the midſt of the aſſembly, invoking during the 5 
; Proceſs Bacchus and Urania. When this is finiſh» 
ed, he wha Golicits the e to be taste 1 


» eee ook faithful hb Avis: are at _" he 725 
they have pledged themſelves to be ſo, is a topic of admiration 5 
and of praiſe with all modern travellers. They who once put 
themſelves under their protection have nothing afterwards to 
fear, for their word is ſacred. Singular as the mode here de- 
ſeribed of forming alliances may appear to an Engliſh reader, 
that of taking an oath by putting the hand under che thigh, in EY 
uſe amongſt the patriarchs, was ſurely not leſs ſo. . 
= Abraham ſaid auto the eldeſt ſervant of his hows that ruled 
over all that he had, Pat, 1 N ! under * 9 
thigh,” Gen. xk. 2.—7. 2 
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Fa fus friends for we ary of Vers, 

age apes to © foe and all. x ns Ms 
| indiſpenſable neceſſity to exiſt of performing what 
- they promiſe. Bacchus and Urania are the only. 


>: 65 whom they venerate. They cut off their _ 


hair round their temples, from the ſuppoſition that 
Bacchus wore his in that * — Ly wy 
os, Urania, Alilat e. NES 
1X. When the Arabian prince had. made: an nal 
rer with the meſſengers of Cambyſes, he o : 
all his camels to be laden with camel ſkins filled. 
with water, and to be driven to the deſerts, there 
to wait the arrival of Cambyſes anct his army. Of 
this incident the above ſeems to me the more pro- 
bable narrative. There is alfo another, which, 
kowever I may diſbelieve, I think I ought not to 
omit. In Arabia is a large river called Corys, : 
which loſes itſelf. in the Red Sea: from this river | 
the Arabian i is ſaid to have formed a canal of the 
ſkins of oxen and other animals ſewed together, 
which was continued to the above-mentioned de- 
ſerts, where he alſo ſunk a number of ciſterns to 
receive the water ſo introduced. From the river 
to thę deſert is a journey of twelve days; and they 
ſay that the water was conducted by three 255 | 
canals into as many different places. i 


* Alilat. EA e to Selden, in his sd de Diis Syris, 
the Mitra of the Perſians is the lame with che Alita or Alilat 


of _s Arabians,—T. 7 | ; 


eee Amma bind e 
reign of forty-four years, died before Ca had 
advanced to Egypt, and during the wits | 
. ment of his power he experienced no extr: 
calamity. At his death his body was embalmed, 
and depoſited in a ſepulchre which he had creed 
for hinaſelf in the temple: of Minerva During 
the reign of his. ſon Pſarmenitus Egypt beheld a 
moſt remarkable prodigy; there was rain at the 
Agyptian Thebes, a circumſtance which never 
| happened before, and which, as the Thebans them- 
ſelves aſſert, has never occurred fince. In the 
higher parts of Egypt it never rains, but at that 
PO it rained at Thebes in kin 
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XI. . . Nees eb pied ths 0 
- their eamp oppoſite to the Egyptians, as wich the 
defign of offering chem battle. The Gree 07 and 
Carians, nde were the mfede eee 
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1 Temple if Minerva. }—This 3 is not . bs. 
text, but it was evident that it is in the ww ons e 
from chap. clxix. of the ſecond book. T. 

. Aifind drops. ]—Herodorus 1 is perhaps ie paccular % 
diſtinguiſh rain from miſt. 

It is a little remarkable that all the mention which W580 +; 
makes of the ancient Thebes, i is in this paſſage, and in ie fight 
manner. In book ii. chap. xv. he informs us that We IE | 
was HEY: called Treber. V 
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introducing a foreign army againſt EN . ted 


his deſign.—7. 


tians, to bew their reſentment 


chis expedient : his ſons, whom he had left. = 
hind, they brought into the camp, and in a con. 
ſpicuous place, in the ſight of their father, they put 


them one by one to death upon a veſſel brought 


thither for that purpoſe. When they had done this, 
they filled the vaſe which had received the blood 
with wine and water; having drank which , all the 


auxiliaries immediately engaged the enemy. The 


battle was obſtinately diſputed, bur after conſider- 7 
able loſs on both lies, the e eee ed. 5 


XII. By the people inbabtäng the place aa!” 


this battle was fought a very ſurprizing thing was 
pointed out to my attention. The bones of thoſe 


who fell in the engagement were ſoon afterwards _ 


collected, and ſeparated into two diſtin& heaps. It 
was obſerved of the Perſians, that their heads were 
ſo extremely ſoft as to yield to the flight impreſſion 
even of a pebble; thoſe of the Egyptians, on the 
contrary, were ſo firm, that the blow of a large ſtone 


could hardly break them. The reaſon which they 


3 Having drank which. 1—The y probably ge at the n 


time to avenge the treaſon of Phanes, or periſh. | The blood of 


an human victim mixed with wine accompanied the moſt ſolemn - 
forms of execration among the ancients, Catiline made uſe of 


this ſuperſtition to bind his adherents to ſecrecy : He carried 


round,” ſays Salluſt, « the blood of an human victim, mixed 
with wine; and when all had taſted it, after a ſet form of exe. 
cration (ſicut in ſolennibus ſacris fieri albert. he imparted 


| 25 | 28S: : gave 


vents baldneſs, e ever 

to be ſeen in Egypt. Why the flculls of the Per- 
ſiunans are ſo ſoſt may be pied ſom their being 
from their infancy accuſtomed to ſhelter from the 
ſun, by their conſtant uſe of turbans. 1 ſaw the 
very ſame fact at Papremis, after examining the 
| bones of. thoſe- who, under the conduct of Achæ- 


menes ”, aſs ot. L an ws, oa HOI 8992 Tas 


. 


XIII. 1. e 
diſorder to Memphis. Cambyſes diſpatched a Perſian 
up the river in a Mitylenian veſſel to treat with them; 
but as ſoon as they ſaw the veſſel enter Memphis, 
_ nes! in 2 anions vg the cs; ce 


. 8. N 
2 — * 2 * bv \ — 3 ” ; Fl 3 Bs 
. 


4 Ms the by 1 The RA: cuſtom Gill ſadly: 1 3 
1 every where the children of -the common people, whether 
running in the fields, aſſembled round the villages, ae 
in the waters, with their heads ſhaved and bare, Let us but 
imagine the hardneſs a ſkull muſt acquire thus expoſed to the 
ſcorching ſun, and we ſhall not be a at the un of 
Herodotus.—Savary. | 

i Achemenes. J-Herodots = Diodorus Siculus fay, chat it 
bras Achæmenes, the brother of Xerxes, and uncle of Artaxerxes, 4 
the ſame who before had the government of Ægypt in the be- 
 ginning ofthe reign of Xerxes, that had the conduct of this warz 
but herein they were deceived by the ſimilitude of names; for it 
appears by Cteſias, that he was the fon of Hameſtris, whom 
Ae ſent with his Tue into e | 
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the veſſel, core the crew in pieces e, rds 
carried them into the citadel. Siena 
ately laid to the place, and the Egyptians were 
finally compelled to ſurrender. | Thoſe Africans wh. 
lived neareſt to Ægypt, apprehenfive of a fimilar 
fate, ſubmitted without conteſt, impoſing a tribute 
on themſelves, and ſending preſents to the Perſians. 
Their example was followed by the Cyreneans and 
Barceans, who were ſtruck with the like panic. 


The African preſents Cambyſes received -very gra- 
eiouſly, but he expreſſed much reſentment at thoſe 


of the Cyreneans, as I think, on account of their 
meanneſs. They ſent him five hundred minæ 
ſilver, which, as ſoon as he received, wk kis own. 


hands he _— e his falten 


XIV. On the tenth day after the feeds of * 
citadel of Memphis, Pſammenitus, the /Egyptiart 
king, who had reigned no more than fix months; 
was by order of Cambyſes ignominiouſly conducted, 
with other /Egyptians, to the outſide of the walls, 
and by way. of trial of his diſpoſition, thus treated: 
His daughter, in the habit of a ſlave, was ſent with 
a pitcher to draw water; ſhe was accompanied by 
a number of young women clothed in the fame 
En and ſelected from families of the firſt diſtine- 


tion. They e with much and loud Roi, 


* E ore the crew in Fry They 8 two kindred 3 in num- 5 


ber; this appears ſrom a following paragraph, where we find 


that for every Mitylenian maſſacred on this occaſion. ten 


Egyptians were put to death, and that two thouland Egyptians 
* 3 . | 
| before 


1 


# 
* 
+ 


7 2 gone by, the wp of — — two 


 thouland Xgyptians of the ſame age, dene made 
to walk in proceſſion with ropes round their necks, 
and bridles in their mouths; Theſe were intend d 


to avenge the death of thoſe Mitylenians — 


their veſſel, had been torn to ee eee 
The gehe ain: - 
one put to death on that occaſion. ten of the firſt 


rank of the ZEgyptians ſhould be ſacrificed. Plam- 


menitus obſerved theſe as they paſſed, but al- 


though he perceived that his ſon was going 1 7 
executed, and whillt all the Egyptians around him 


wept and lamented aloud, he continued unmoved 
as before. When this ſcene alſo. diſappeared, he 

| beheld a venerable perſonage, who: bad formerly - 
partaken of the royal rable, deprived of all he had - 
poſſeſſed, and in the dreſs of a, mendicant aſking 
charity through the different ranks of the army. 
This man ſtopped to beg an alms of Pſammenitus, 
the ſon of Amaſis; and the other noble Egyptians 
who were ſitting with him; which, when Plam- 
menitus beheld, he could no longer ſuppreſs. his 
emotions, but calling on his friend by name, wept 


aloud , and beat his head. This * Who 


f 17 Wi Sk DT very 1 a of get is "WP BY 
Mr. Gibbon, in the ſtory of Gelimer, king of the Vandals, when 
ne hte rehiſtance 2+ Was obliged ä himſelf to 
Beliſarius. 


* 


9 . 


Lol Bens, ot Ai to 0 Dee os Fare in n ae. 


niſhment at ſuch behaviour, ſetit a meſſ 


who was thus directed to addreſs him; « You 


, c Jord and maſter, Cambyſes, is deſirous to know - 


« why, after beholding with ſo much indifferencs 
« your daughter treated as a ſlave, and your ſon 
12 ee to death, you expreſſed ſo lively a con- 
te cern for that mendicant, who, as he has been in- 

* formed, is not at all related to you? Pſammenitus 
made this reply: © Son of Cyrus, my domeſtic mis- 

« fortunes were too great to ſuffer me to ſhed 1 Ws 


cc "Ou : 


Bellas. a The firſt public . 78 0 our © hiſtorian, 1 als | 
in one of tue ſuburbs of Carthage ; and when the royal captive' 


accoſted his conqueror, he burſt into a fit of laughter. The 


croud might naturally believe that extreme grief had deprived 
Gelimer of his ſenſes; but in this mournful ſtate unſeaſonable 


mirth inſinuated to more intelligent obſervers that the vain and * 


tranſitory ſcenes of human Sen are unworthy fy A. 1 ri 
thought.“ 


© 2» Shed tears. J—This" idea of extreme aftjftion or 3 1755 
rending to · check the act of weeping, is expreſſed by Shakeſpeare 15 
with wonderful n e and r Iris * of a ITY of 


Lear: 3 5 0 * * ; 


Pd 


| You ſee me here, ye a Lia man, A 
As full of grief as age, wretched in botbn. 
If it be you that flir theſe daughters W 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much | 
To bear it tamely: Touch me with noble anger; 

And let not women's weapons, water drops, 

Stain my man's cheeks. No, you unnatural hage, 
J will have ſuch revenges on you both 
That all the word * wall do ſuch things, 


What | 
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9 ion, that he anden een 
Pſammenitus' to be p 
been condemned to die; id; Par 1 
to be conducted from the where he was, » his 
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Sünde eppes had 122 feſt 
already.dead ; the father they led to pt — 
whom he lived, and received no farther ill treat- 
ment and, could he have refrained from ambitious, 
da tempts, would probably haye been intruſted with 
ne government of Egypt. The P 
18 0f ſovereigns in the See 40d 
if the fathers revolt Ts will x erm 


3 


* 


What they ave yet 1 know not, but they ſhall be Fr Hi 
The terrors af the earth. You think I'll weep te 
No, I'll not weep. I have full cauſe of weepings, -- 1% ts 
But this heart ſhall break 1 into A hundred thouſand favs. 
Ore er In WEEP. . Ft, 2 . 5 
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Thannyras the fon of Inarus 13 receive king bp 
dom which te eee, 


i ſon of Amyrtæus, was permitted to reign aſter his | 
your, although the Perſians had anche in 5 
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tæus. Pſammenitus eee ſufered for his 


£ offence : he was detected in ſtirring up the Egyp- 


was made to drink a quantity of bullock's blood. 


which immediately occaſioned his See er 
was the end of Plammenitu. 4,4 i - 


F 
15 


XVI. From Sais, c proceeded toMemy 
phis, to execute a purpoſe he had in view. As 


ſoon as he entered the palace of Amaſis, he ordered 
the body of char ae ee = 


{ 
7 


25 n n of wei PROD in the "ry ow 


of the 8oth Olympiad,” 460 before the Chriſtian æra. He re- 


belled againſt Artaxerxes Longimanus, and with the afliſtance of 
the Athenians defied the power of Perſia for nearly five years, 


After he was reduced, Amyrtzus held out for ſome time longer 
in the marſhy conntry.— The particulars rann 


firſt book of Thucydides, chap. civ. c. 
20 Bullock*s Blood. —Bull's blood, taken freſh Gon the animal, 


was conſidered by the ancients as a powerful poiſon, and ſup- 
poſed to act by coagulating in the ſtomach. Themiſtocles, and 


ſeveral other perſonages of antiquity, were ſaid to have died by 


taking it. —Sce Plut. in Themift. and Pliny, book xxviii. ch. ix. 


Ariftophanes, in the Iærac, alludes" to this n of che death 
of Themiſtocles. | | 
* «x Wh 8 cub dh TA uo ed | 
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<0 eral} eee 
ſon above mentioned, the Perſtans do not uſe it, 
thinking it profane to feed « divinity wit with Human 
carcaſes ;-and-the Zgyptians abhor it, being fully - 


perſuaded that fire is a voraciousanittill; which 


devours whatever it can ſeize, and when 
finally expires with what it has conſumed. They 
hold it unlawful to expoſe the bodies of the dead 
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= 1 ee e not do 
anderſtood in too rigorous a ſenſe, Fire was certainly quad 
by the Perſians as ſomething ſacred, and perhaps they might 
render it ſome kind of religious worſhip, which in its origin re 
ferred only to the deity of which this element was an Elba, 
But it is certain that this nation did not believe fire to be a 
deity, otherwiſe how would they have dared to have extitiguiſh- 
ed it throughout Perſia, on the death of the ſovereign, as we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus See an epigram of 8 
Brunk's AnaleRta, vol. i. 50%. —Lareber. 0 
* Bodies of the dead.] We learn from Xenopſi 
Interment of bodies was common in Greece; and Homer tells us 
that the cuſtom'of burning the dead was in iſe before the Tro- 
jan war. It is therefore probable that both euſtoms were prac- 
tied a3 the ſame time . ORE NIs 
_ 


3 3 
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f After 7 . became e 


188 1 * A L 1 A ; rags 


fearing leſt; 85 3 we the beegine the 


prey of worms. The: Zgyptians' affert, that the 


above indignities were not inflicted upon the body 
of A maſis, but that the Perſians were deceived, and 


Perpetrated theſe inſults otr ſome other Egyptian 
of che ſame age with that prines. K 
ſay, was informed by an oracle of the injuries in- 


dali they 
tended againſt his body, to prevent which he order- 


ed the perſon who: really. ſuſtained them, ro be bu! 


ried at the entrance of his tomb, whilſt he himſelf, 


by his own directions given to his ſon, was placed 
in ſome ſecret and interior receſs of the ſepulchre. 


Theſe aſſertions I. cannot. altogether. believe, and am 


rather inclined to Werde to. 1 © gg oy the 
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From many ancient Medulin: a rene en of inter- 
ment, ſeems to have preceded that of burning. At mihi qui- 
dem antiquiſſimum ſepulturz genus id fuiſſe videtur quo apud | 


 Xenophontem, Cyrus utitur. Redditur enim terræ corpus et ita 


locatum et ſitum quaſi operimento matris dea icero,, 


| de legibus, lib. ti. 22. 


ce That ſeems to me to hav * the wt ancient. kind B's 
burial, which, according, to Xenophon, was uſed by Cyrus. Fi or, 


the body is returned to the earth, and ſo placed as to be cover-; 


ed with- the veil of its mother.” The cuſtom of burning at 
Rome, according to Montfaucon, ceaſed about the time of 5 
Theodoſius the younger. 2 fs 

Sylla was the firſt of the Cornctian* wit Wb body. was 
burnt, whence ſome have erroneouſly advanced that he was the 
fixſt Roman; but both methods were mentioned in the laws of . 
the twelve tables, and appear to have been n prevalent. 5 


XVII. 


He gn clades — neee as Kut 


thaginians a nayal armaments a detachment of his 


troops was to attack the Ammonians by land; and 
he ſent ſpies into thiopia, who, under. pretence of 
carrying preſents to the prince, were to aſcertain the 


reality of the celebrated table of the W _ waned to 
examine 0. ANY 3 


8 XVIII What rue callad.the tile 88 890 oY 


5 eee 3 
filled to the height of four feet with aſted 


fleſh of all kinds of animals, which was carried 


there in the night, under the inſpection of the ma- 


giſtrates; during the day whoever-pleaſed was at 
liberty to go and ſatisfy his hunger. The natives 


of the place affirm, that the earth ſpontaneouſly pro- 


duces all theſe viands: this, however, 18 W 1 


1 


mn e Arras 


. e. e 


: 23 7. able of ehe 3g }—$olinus ſpeaks of this 3 of t the fan 


7 { ſomething marvellous, and Pomponjus Mela ſeems to have 
had the ſame idea. Pauſanias conſiders what was reported of 


it as fabulous. If,“ ſays he, «we credit all theſe- mar- 


yels on the faith of the Greeks, we ought alſo to receive as true 
what the Athiopians above Syene relate of the table of the 
ſun.” In adhering to the recital of Herodotus, a conſiderable 
ts of the marvellous en 8hCT 
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| I e XIX. As ſoon as 8 bad pI on oy 1 
it maeeaſures he meant to purſue, with reſpect to the | 
1 Ethiopians, he ſent to the city of Elephantine for 


ſome of the Ichthyophagi who were ſkilled in their 
it 8 language. In the mean time he directed his naval 
forces to proceed againſt the Carthaginians; but the 
8 P heœnicians refuſed to aſſiſt him in this purpoſe, 
| pleading the folemnity of their engagements with 
2 that people, and the impiety of committing acts of 
violence againſt their own deſcendants.— Such was 
the conduct of the Phcenicians, and the other arma- 
1 ments were not powerful enough to proceed. Thus, 
* therefore, the Carthaginians eſcaped being made 
i tributary to Perſia, for Cambyſes did not chooſe tg 

| uſe compulſion with the Phœnicians, who had vo- 

* Iluntarily become his dependants, and who conſti- 
mee the moſt eſſential part of his naval power, 
| | | The Cyprians had alſo ſubmitted without conteſt 
| to the Perſians, and had ſerved i in the Agyptian 


| expedition, 


RX. As ſoon as the ichihyophagi arrived Soi 
| Elephantine, Cambyſes diſpatched them to Æthio- 
| Pla. They were commiſſioned to deliver, with 
|, certain preſents, a particular meſſage to the prince. 
| \ The preſents conſiſted of a purple veſt, a gold _ 
5 chain for the neck, bracelets, an . ee box 
| of + wor and a out of palm wine. The 

Erhiopians 8 


er . of perfumes. It ſeems probable that per- 

fumes in more ancient times were kept in ſhells. Arabia is the 
| Fountry of perfumes, and the Red Sea der upon the coaſt a 
number 
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0 and er. ——— a 
which differ alſo from thoſe of all other nations, 
have beſides this ſingular diftin&tion ; the ſupreme 
authority is ſg hops a W 


a of Wo and bexutikit dene, very convenient for ſuch 2 Z 


Fan Horace: 7 
e Funde capacibus 
| Ng Unguenta de conchis. 5 
That to make a preſent of perfumes was deemed a mark of 
reverence and honour in the remoteſt times amongſt the Orien- 
e from the following paſſage in Daniel, 
| „Then the king Nebochadnexzir full eps kis Wes and 
: . worſhipped Daniel, and commanded that they * . 
oblation and ſweet odours to . e 3 Y 
See alſo St. Mark, xiv. 3 
„ There came a Cal Wins ab 


cc nn 


it on his head. e £ 
See alſo Marth. xxvi. 72. ; 


To ſprinkle the apartments and the e perſons of the dene ein 


roſe-water, and other aromatics, ſtill continues in the Eaft to be 
a mark of reſpectful attention. 


Alabaſtron did not properly e | 


now called alabaſter, but one without handles, un xe aaGas. 


Alabaſter obtained its name from being frequently uſed for 


this purpoſe; the ancient name for the ftone was alabaftrites, 
and perfumes were thought to keep better in it than in any 


other ſubſtance. Pliny has informed us of the ſhape of theſe 
veſſels, by comparing to them the pearls called elenchi, which 
are known to have been ſhaped like pears, or, as he expreſſes it, 
_ faſtigiata longitudine, alabaſtrorum figura, in . orbem 


dieſinentes. lib. ix. cap. 35,7, - 


| = Who ay all his fellow citizens, oc, ]—That the ths of 


e frength 


N ＋ HA u 
XXI. The Ichthyop 


* of becoming your friend and ally, has ſent us to 


cc communicate with you, and to deſire your accep- 


ec tance of theſe preſents, from the uſe of which he 
<« himſelf derives the greateſt pleaſure.” The Æthi- 
opian prince, who was aware of the object they had 


in view, made them this anſwer:—“ The king of 


< Perſia has not ſent you with theſe preſents, om 


« any deſire of obtaining my alliance; neither do you 


a ſpeak the truth, who, to facilitate the unjuſt de- 


« ſigns of y your maſter, are come to examine the ſtate | 


e of my dominions: if he were influenced by prin- 


* ciples of integrity, he would be ſatisfied with his 
c own, and not covet the poſſeſſions of another; nor 


< would he attempt to reduce thoſe to ſervitude 
er from whom he has received no injury. Give him 
ce therefore this bow, and in my name ſpeak to him 


« thus: The king of Æthiopia ſends this counſel to _ 
ce the king of Perſia—when his ſubjects ſhall be 
ce able to bend this bow with the ſame eaſe that | 


cc do, then with a ſuperiority of numbers he may 
te yenture to attack the Macrobian login. In 


ſtrength wad RES FIRES; of on were in Ss firſt inſli 
tution of ſociety the principal eee to n! ts 
— repreſented by Lucretius: STE by 
Condere cæperunt urbeis, arcemque locare 
Præſidium reges iph ſibi perfugiumque : | 
Et pecudes et agros diviſere atque dedere 
Pro facie cujuſque, et viribus ingenioque 
Nam facies multum valuit, vireſque vigebant. T7: 


00 the 


agi on ee offered 
che preſents, and thus addreſſed the king: Cam- 
e byſes, ſovereign of Perſia, from his anxious deſire 


. 


7 T H n x. 
* the mean time let him be hank a 


« the Ethiopians. have not been inſpired with the 


cc ſame ambitious views e n »offeſ- 
« e 5 5 N . . r * "ba 05 e an ne | 
| XXII. When he bad 1 finiſhed, dv unbent the 
bow and placed it in their hands; after which, tak- 
ing the purple veſt; he enquired what it was, oY 

how it was made: the Ichthyophagi properly ex- 

plained to him the proceſs by which the purple 
tincture was communicated; but he told them that 

they and their veſts were alike deceitful. He then 
made ſimilar enquiries concerning the bracelets and 
the e gold chain for the neck: upon their deten 
the nature of thoſe ornaments, he laughed, and con- 
I hou. to be A, * „eee that the 


— Ethiopians 


Ss, * 


8 onceiviug them to 35 chains. Exe le wht from a paſſage 


in Geneſis, xxiv. 22, that the bracelets of the Orientals were 
remarkably heavy; which ſeems in ſome meaſure to juſliff 


the ſentiment of the Ethiopian prince, WhO thought them 


chains ſimply becauſe they were made of gold, Which was uſed 
for that purpoſe i in his country. — See chap. xxili. 


And it came to paſs as the camels had done drinking that 
the man took a golden ear- ring of half a ſhekel weight, and wo 


bracelets for her hands, of ten ſhekels weight of gold.” 
That the bracelet was formerly an enſign of royalty amongſt 


the Orientals, Mr. Harmer, in his Obſervations on Paſſages of | | 
Scripture, infers from the circumſtance of the Amalekites bring- 


ing to David the bracelet which he found on Saul's arm, along 


with his crown. That it was a mark of dignity there can be 


little doubt; but it by no means follows that it was a mark of 
royalty, though the remark is certainly i ingenious. If it Was, 


chere exiſted a peculiar propriety in making it the part of a 


preſent from one prince to another. By the Roman generals 


N were given to their 1 as a reward of bravery. Small 
25 Chains 
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and when they informed him how they were made 
and applied, he made the ſame obſervation as he 


had before done of the purple robe“ . When he 


came to the wine, and learned bi it was | made, h he | 


210 were alſo i in 58 1 times worn 1 5 ks 
only by women but by the men. That theſe were alſo worn by 
princes appears from Judges, viii. 26. 
And the weight of the golden ear-rings that he requeſted, 

was a thouſand and ſeven hundred ſhekels of gold; befide orng- 

ts, and collars, and purple raiment that was on the kings of 
Midian; and befide the chains that were about their camels 
ne 5 Which Iaft circumſtance tends alſo to prove that they 
thus alfo decorated the animals they uſed, which faſhion is to 

this day obſerved by people of diſtinction in Agypt.—T. 

37 Purple robe. lt is a circamitance well known at prefents 
that on the coaſt of Guagaquil as well as on that of Guatima, 
are found thoſe ſnails which yield the purple dye fo celebrated 
by the ancients, and which the moderns have ſuppoſed to have 
been loft, - The ſhell that contains them is fixed to rocks that 
are watered by the ſea; it is of the ſize of a large nut. The 
juice may be extracted from the animal in two ways; ſome per- 
ſons kill the animal after they have taken it out of the ſhell, they 
then preſs it from the head to the tail with a knife, and feparat-. 
ing from the body that part in which the liquor is collected, they 
throw away the reſt. When this operation, repeated upon ſeveral 
of the ſnails, hath yielded a certain quantity of the juice, the 
thread that is to be dyedi is dipped in it, and the buſineſs is done, 
The colour, which is at firft as white as milk, becomes after« . 


wWoarqds green, and does not turn purple till the thread is dry. 


We know of no colour that can be compared to the one we 
have been ſpeaking of, either in luſtre or in permaneney.— 
Raynal. _ 

Pliny deſcribes the parpura as a RN ae ſhell like the buc- 
einum, but with ſpines upon it; which may lead us to ſuſpe& the 
Abbe's account of the nails of a little inaccuracy. . 


drank 


. pps fm — of a Peine life, The 
king, they told him, lived chiefly upon bread; and 
they then deſcribed to him the properties of corn: 
they added, that the longeſt period of life in Perſia 


was about eighty years. I am not at all furpriz- - 


ed,“ ſaid the Ethiopian prince, © that, ſubſiſting on 
* dung, the term of life is ſo ſhort among them; 
ce and unleſs,” he continued, pointing to the wine, 
** they mixed it with this liquor, they would not 
te live ſo long: for in this he _—y 0 they 
excelled the Ethiopians, | 


XXIII. The ichrhyophagi Io their turn — 
tioned the prince concerning the duration of life in 
Ethiopia, and the kind of food there in uſe: They 
were told, that the majority of the people lived to 
the age of one hundred and twenty years, but that 
ſome exceeded even that period; that their meat 
was baked fleſh, their drink milk, When the ſpies 
expreſſed aſtoniſhment at the length of life in Ethio- 
pia, they were conducted to a certain fountain, in 
which having bathed, they became ſhining as if 
anointed with oil, 21 diffuſed from their bodies 
the perfume of violets, But they aſſerted that the 
water of this fountain was of ſq inſubſtantial a na- 
ture, that neither wood, not any thing ſtill lighter 
than wood, would float upon its ſurface, but every - 
thing inſtantly ſunk to the bottom. If their repre- 
ſentation of this water was true, the conſtant uſe of 


it "TY probably yy the extreme length of life 
F N 
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which the Ethiopians attain. Wau the Tountaln 1 
they were conducted to the public priſon, where al! 


that were confined were ſecured by chains of gold; 


for among theſe Ethiopians braſs is the rareſt of all | 


the metals. After viſiting the ens 3 faw _- 
5 | ach is 1 255 mip - oy TE pe 

XXIV. F nally they were Bic theo & Ch 16 
1 are ſaid to be conſtructed of eryſtal, and in 


this manner :—After all the moiſture is exhauſted 


* ; 
"Y J 


26 Gil )—Collins, „ 1 uſed ; in the East and 
conſidered as marks of diſtinction, are not now there oped to 
the dead either by Turks or Chriſtians. 

„With us,“ fays Mr, Harmer, in his Obſervations on Paſlages 
of Scripture, © the pooreſt people have their coffins: if the rela» 


i, 


tions cannot afford them, the pariſh is at the expence. In the 


Eaſt, on the contrary, they are not now at. all made uſe of. 
Turks and Chriſtians, Thevenot aſſures us, agree in this. The 
ancient Jews probably buried their dead in the ſame manner: 
neither was the body of our Lord, it ſhould ſeem, put into a 
coflin, nor that of Eliſha, whoſe bones were touched by the 
cor pſe that was let down a little after into his ſepulchre, 2 Kings, 
xiii. 21. That they, however, were anciently made uſe of in 
K gypt, all agree; and antique coffins, of ſtone and ſycamore 
wood, are ſtill to be ſeen in that country, not to mention thoſe 


ſaid to be made of a kind of paſte· board, formed by folding and 


glewing cloth together a great number of times, which were cu- 
riouſſy plaiſtered, and then painted with hieroglyphics, Its being 


an ancient Ægyptian cuſtom, and its not being uſed in the neigh- 
bouring countries, were doubtleſs the cauſe that the ſacred hiſto- 


rian expreſsly obſerves of Joſeph, that he was not only embalm- 


ed, but put into a coffin too, both being managements peculiar i in 


A manner to the b Er Rs e on Paſſages of Scrip= 


ture, vol. ii. 154. 
Mr. Harmer's obſcrvation i in the fregaing note 1s not ſtrictly 
true,. 


t convey. aner een eee of hs 
prin of he dere." „ ma 
minen 
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The aſe of "A ew very iy: be unknown in 
Spline from whenceJoſeph, came; but that hey Ware uſec h all 


nations conti ous on one fide at kaſt to Egypt,1 . | 
| fore us 77575 Taffici ech T hve not been e ara be: f 


what” period” the ue of "collins" was intfoducel in tit" 5 
tty, But it appears from the following paſſage of dur eg. 
lebrated —— Mr. Stratt, that from very, 


cuſtomary riſtian burials of the Ang nglo. Sarong to 
leave the 1 and ſhoulders of the corpſe "uncovered till the 
time of burial, that relations, &c. might take a laſt view of their: 


our anceſtors were. bo = aa in ſome kind of coffin... * It was. 
15 the C | 


deceaſed friend. We have alſo the following in Durant, *«Cor- 


pus totum at ſudore ohvolutum ac locuto een 
ceenaculis, ſey tricliniis ex onebant.“ 
We learn from a paſſage in Strabo, that there. was Aa Lene fl 

Alexandria, in which the body of Alexander was depoſited, in 4 


coffin of gold; it was ſtolen by Seleueus Cybioſactes, who left 


a coffin of glaſs in its place. This is the only authonj exc 
Heegows, in whom Lepa remember. to BA Rb erg 


1 


— Ges braſs, alabaſter, ene been and marble; theſe were 
externally, ornamented according to the rank of the deceaſed, 
A minute deſcription -of theſe, In a e of ſpecimens, 
may be ſeen in Montfaueon.— 7. 1 4 397 


29 Pillar of cryſtal. 1— * Our gs, 185 658 85 Larcher, is I. 


not the production of the earth, it muſt be manufactured with 
much trouble.” According to Ludolf, they find in ſome parts 
of Ethiopia large quantities of foſſil ſalt, which is tranſpafent, 


* 
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abundance, and of à kind that is eaſlly vorked. 
The deceaſed is very conſpicuous through the cry. 
tal, has no diſagreeable ſmell, nor any ching elſe 
that is offenſive. This coffin the neareſt relations 
keep for a twelvemonth in their houſes, offering be- 
fore it different kinds of victims, and the firſt- fruita 
of their lands; theſe are afterwards removed and ſet 


up round me ny 


XXV. The 4 ; as executing their Ms 
fion, returned; and Cambyſes was ſo exaſperated at 
their recital, that he determined inſtantly to proceed 
againſt the Ethiopians, without ever- providing for 
the neceſfary ſuſtenance' of his army; or reflecting 
that he was about to viſit the extremities of the 
earth. The moment that he heard the report of : 
the Ichthyophagi, like one deprived of all the powers 
of reaſon, he commenced his march with the whole 
body of his infantry, leaving no forces behind but 
ſuch Greeks as had accompanied him to Egypt. 
On his arrival at Thebes, he ſelected from his army 
about fifty thouſand men, whom he ordered to make 
an incurſion againſt the Ammonians, and to burn 
the place from whence the oracles of Jupiter were 
delivered : he himfelf, with the remainder of * 


and which eder! in the air: this is perhaps what 5 rok h 


for glaſs. 
We have the teſtimony of the Schdliaſt on Ariſtophanes, 
that van, though afterwards uſed for glaſs, ſignified anciently 
cryſtal : as therefore Herodotus informs us that this ſubſtance 
was digged from the earth, why ſhould we heſitate to tranſlate it 

cryſtal ? —7. | ; 


troops, 


A . had with him were totally 
conſumed. They proceeded to eat the beaſts which 
carried the baggage, till theſe: alſo failed..\:If after 
theſe incidents Cambyſes had permitted his-paſlions 
to cool, and had led his army back again, hotwith- 


ſtanding his indiſcretion he ffill might have deſerved 
praiſe, Inſtead: of this, his infatuation continued, 


and he proceeded on his march. The. ſoldiers, 


as long as the earth afforded them any ſuſtenance; 


forte of then ein fee by dial 
to the moſt horrid extremities... They drew lots, 


and every tenth man was deſtined to ſa 


hunger of the reſt . When Cambyſes er. 
intelligence of this fact, alarmed at the idea of de- 


| —_— one another, he abandoned mee 


* Sh the hunger of the reft.]—The whole of this n 1 
tive is tranſeribed by Seneca, with ſome little variation, in his 8 


treatiſe 4% Ird; who at the concluſion adds, though we know not 


from what authority, that notwithſtanding theſe dreadful ſuffer- 


| ings of his troops, the king's table was ſerved with abundance 


of delicacies. Servabantur interim illi generoſæ aves et inſtru- | 


menta epularum camelis vehebantur. _ 

Perhaps the moſt horrid example on record of Sling: "RO 
famine, is the deſcription given by Joſephus of the ſiege of Je- 
ruſalem. Eleven thouſand priſoners were ſtarved to death after 
the capture of the city, during the ftorm. Whilſt the Romans 
were engaged in pillage, on entering ſeveral houſes they found 
whole families dead, and the houſes-crammed with ſtarved car- 


caſes; but what is ſtill more ſhocking, it was a notorious fact, 


that a mother killed, dreſſed, and eat her own child.—7. 


the 
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the Æthiopians, and returning hicknedland |) rived | 
at length at Thebes, after loſing a conſiderable 
number of his men. From Thebes he proceeded 
to Memphis, from whence he permitted the Greeks 
to embark.— Such wum ZAthi- 
ms + 3568008 fog eee eee e 


y 


XVI. The Wan 555 were < diſpatched t 
| + Ammonians left Thebes with guides, and pe- 
netrated, as it ſnould ſeem, as far as Oaſis. This 
place is diſtant from Thebes about a ſeven days 
journey over the ſands, and is ſaid to be inhabited | 
by Samians, of the ZEſchryonian tribe. The coun, 
try is called in Greek, “ The happy Iflands.” The 
army is reported to have proceeded thus far; but 
what afterwards became of them it is impoſſible to 2 
know, except from the Ammonians, or thoſe whom 
the Ammonians have inſtructed on this head. It is 
certain that they never arrived among the Ammoni- 
ans, and that they never returned. The Ammoni- 
ans affirm, that as they were marching forwards from 
Oaſis through the ſands, they halted at ſome place 
of middle diſtance, for the purpoſe of taking repaſt, 
which whilſt they were doing, a ſtrong ſouth wind 


3 Newer returned.]—The route of the army makes it plain 
that the guides, who deteſted the Perſians, led them aſtray amidſt 
the deſerts; for they ſhould have depart-d from the lake Ma- 
reotis to this temple, or from the environs of Memphis. The 

Egyptians, intending the deſtruction of their enemies, led them 
from Thebes to the great Oaſis, three days journey from Aby- 
dus; and having brought them into the vaſt ſolitudes, of Lybia, 
they no doubt abandoned them in the night, and delivered them 
over to death, —davary, 
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e r . 
aroſe, and overwhelmed them beneath a moun- 
tain. of land Þ that they were ſeen no more. 
Such, as the Am man 
this army. | 1 3 5 

xXVII. S on ahet ke coal Fe oh to 
Memphis the god Apis appeared, called by the 
Greeks Epaphus 2. Upon this occaſion the Aigyp- 
1 themſelves in their richeſt apparel, and 
made great rejoicings. Cambyſes took notice of this, 
and imagined it was done on account of his late un- 
fortunate projects. He ordered, therefore, the ma- 
giſtrates of Memphis to attend him; and he aſked 
them why they had done nothing of this kind when 
he was formerly at Memphis, and had only made 


1 Mountain land. ]=What happens at preſent i in perform- 
Ang this journey, proves the event to be very credible... Tra- 
vellers, departing from the fertile valley lying under the tropic, 


march ſeven days before chey come to. the firſt town in Zthiq- 
pia. They find their way in the day-time by looking at marks, 


elan was the FRA bb 


and at night by obſerving the ſtars. The fand-hills they had 


obſerved on the preceding journey having often been car 
ried away by the winds, deceive the guides 3 and if they 
wander the leaſt out of the road, the camels, having paſſed fixe 
or fix days without drinking, fink under their burden, and die: 
the men are not long before they ſubmit to the ſame fate, and 
ſometimes, out of a great number, not a fingle traveller eſcapes; 
at others the burning winds from the ſouth raiſe vortexes of duſt, 
which ſuffocate man and beaſt, and the next caravan ſees e 
ground ſtrewed with bodies totally parched up. —Savery. 
3 Epapbus.]—Epaphus was che ſon of Io, the daughter « of 
Inachus. The Greeks pretended he was the ſame perſon as the 
gd Apis; this the Zgyptians rejected as fabulous, and wa 
ed that Epaphus was | orice to Apis by A centuries. | 


3 II. oy” RO D 5  rejoicings 
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rejoicings now that he had returned wi ith the lols _ 
of ſo many of his troops. They told him,” that their 
15 * had appeared” to them, which alter a long 


* ablence l . 


1 Their deity. JI i is probable that Apts was not 8 
conſidered as a deity; perhaps they regarded him as à ſymbol 
of Oſiris, and it was from this that the Egyptians wer e induced 
to pay him veneration. Others aſſert conſidently that he was 
the ſame as Oſiris; and ſome have ſaid, that Oſiris having been 
killed by Typhon, Ifis incloſed his limbs i in an heifer made of 
wood. Apis was ſacred to the moon, as was the bull Mnevis to 
the ſun. Others ſuppoſed, that both wete ſacred to Ofiris, who 
js the ſame with the ſun. When he died there was an univerſal 
' mourning in Xgypt. They ſought for another, and having 
found him, the mourning ended. The prieſts conducted him to 
| Nilopolis, where they kept him forty days. They l = 
removed him in a magnificent veſſel to Memphis, where he had b 
an apartment ornamented with gold. During the forty days 
above mentioned the women only were ſuffered to ſee him. 
They flood round him, and lifting up their garments, diſcovered 
to him what modeſty forbids us to name. Alterwards the fi ight 
' of the god was forbidden them. 

Every year they brought him a heifer, which had alſo | 
certain marks. According to the ſacred books, he was only 
permitted to live a ſtipulated time; when this came he was 
drowned in a ſacred fountain. Larcher. | 

A few other particulars concerning this Apis may not be unac- 

ceptable to an Engliſh reader. 
The homage paid him was not confined to Ripe; many il- 
luſtrious conquerors and princes of foreign nations, Alexander, 
Titus, and Adrian, bowed themſelves before him, Larcher 
fays that he was conſidered as ſacred to the moon; but Porphyry 
expreſsly ſays, that he was ſacred to both ſun and moon. The 
following paſſage is from Plutarch: « The priefts affirm that the 
moon ſheds a generative light, with which ſhould a cow wanting 

_ the bull be ſtruck, ſhe hea Apis, who bears the * of 

Y | that 


happened, it was — for al + the Karen 
to hold a ſolemn feſtival. Cambyſes diſbelieved 
what they told him, and condemned them to o death, = 
as s gullty of fallhood. | 


\ 


XXVIII. 1 ſoon as 1 were ace 55 
ſent for the prieſts; from whom he received the 
ſame anſwer, '* If,” ſaid he, © any deity has ſhown 
«© himſelf familiarly in Egypt, I muſt ſee and 
© know him.” He then commanded them to 
bring Apis before him, which they prepared to do. 
This Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow which 
can have no more young. The Ægyptians ſay, 
that on this occaſion the cow is ſtruck with light- 
ning, from which ſhe conceives and brings forth 
Apis. The young one fo produced, and thus ham- 
ed, is known by certain marks: The ſkin is black, 
but on its forchead is a white tar _ 2 : triangular 


that planet.” Strabo ſays, as he was Shs out from his 


apartment to gratify the curioſity of ſtrangers, and might al 


was be ſeen through a window. Pliny relates with great ſolem- 
nity that he refuſed food from the hand of Germanicus, who - 
died ſoon after; and one ancient hiſtorian aſſerts, that during 
| the ſeven days when the birth of Apis was eee croc6diles 
forgot their natural ferocity, and became tame. | 
The biſhop of Avranches, M. Huet, ee to pw 
that Apis was a ſymbol of the patriarch Joſeph. p | 
It has been generally ts wy Ofiris was reyerenced & in 
the homage paid to Apis. Ofiris introduced: agriculture, in 
which the utility of the bull is'obvious; and this appears to be 
the moſt rational explanation that can be given of this part of 
the Zgyptian ſuperſtition. See Savary, Pecocke, c.. 
0 | 2. Wy form. 
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form. I has the figure of an eagle on the. 


the tail ** is divided, and under the r * it 
has an inſect like a bene 8 HEE ys, 


; XXIX. When the . conducte VCR 
preſence, Cambyſes was tranſported | with rage. He 
drew his dagger, and: endeavouring to ſtab him 
in the belly, wounded him in the thigh; then 
turning to the prieſts with an inſulting ſmile, 
< Wretches,” he exclaimed, c think ye that gods are 

ce formed of fleſh and blood, and thus ſuſceptible of 


e wounds? This, indeed, is a deity warthy of /Egyp+ 
e tians: but you ſhall find that I am not to be mock- 


ed with impunity.” He then called the proper 


officers, and commanded the prieſts to be ſcourged: 


he directed alſo that whatever Ægyptian was found 
celebrating this feſtival ſhould be put to death. 
The prieſts were thus puniſhed, and no further 
ſolemnities obſerved. Apis himſelf languiſhed and 
died in the . from the wound of his thigh, 


35 The tail. |—The Schola of als ſays, 1 1 — 


| ot on what authority, that the tail of the bull encreaſed or di- 


miniſhed according 40'the age of the moon. Larcher. | 
35 Under the tongue. ]——In all the copies of Herodotus, it Js 
br Os Th.YA@WTTN, upon the tongue; ; but it is plain from Pliny and 
Euſebius that it ought to be vr, under, The former explains 
what it was, Nedus ſub lingua quem cantharum appellant, « a 
knot under the tongue, which they call cantharus, orthg beetle. 


vii. 46. The ſpot on the forehead is alſo changed by the com- 
mentators from quadrangular to triangular, Pliny mentions alſo 


a mark like a creſcent on the right fide, and is filent about the 
eagle. The beetle was conſidered as an emblem of the ſun.—7. 


and | 


1K ie „e . cer u onſe- 
quence of this impiety Cambyſes became immiediate- | 
ly inſame, who indeed did not before appear to have 
the proper uſe of his reason. The fir impulſe of 
his fury was directect againſt Smerdis, his own. 
brother; who tend devoctio/the edjett of Ke jaulinghy; - 
becauſe he was the only Perfianwho had been able 
to bend the bow which. the Ichthyophag# brought 
from Ethiopia, the breadth of two fingers. He 
was therefore ordered to return to Perſia, where aa 
ſoon as he came Cambyſes ſaw this viſion: a 

_ meſſenger appeared to arrive from Perfia, inform- 
ing him that Smerdis, ſeated on the royal e 
touched the heavens with his head. Cambyſes was 
inſtantly ſtruck with the apprehenfion- that Smerdis 
would kill him, and ſeize his dominions; to pre- 
vent which he diſpatched Prexaſpes, a Perſian, and 
one of his moſt faithful adherents, to put him to 
death. He arrived at Suſa, and deſtroyed Smer- 
dis, ſome ſay, by taking him aſide whilſt engaged 
in the diverſion of the chace; others .believe. that 
he drowned him in the Red Sea; this, however, 
EY a of the elende of C 
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XXXI. The mas d n pet te 


3? Buried by the pri. This account is contradicted by 
Plutarch, who tells us, that Apis having been ſlain by Cambyſes, 
was by his order expoſed and devoured by dogs. *. 


„ 
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was alſo his wife, which thing he thus accompliſh- 


paſſionately fond of one of his, and. knowing that 
there was no precedent to juſtify his making her 


4 6 


judges ;_of them he deſired to know whether there 
marry his ſiſter, if he thou ght proper to do ſo. 


t approved i integrity, who hold their places for life, 
, or till chey ſhall be convicted of ſome crime 92 


have amuſed themſelves with drawing a compariſon betwixt the 


ample room for conjecture and diſcuſſion: At Athens a man 
was ſuffered to marry his ſiſter by the father, but forbidden 


totally reyerſed, a man was allowed to marry his ſiſter by the 
mother, and forbidden to marry his fiſter by the father. See 


ſiſter, article Sarah.—T. 


39 Of ſome crime. J—An appointment like this, manifeſtly leads 
ing to corruption, and the perverſion of Juſtice, prevailed in this 


ſufficiently admired, making the judges independent of the king, 
his miniſters, and ſucceſſorz. Vet, however this proviſion may 
in appearance diminiſh the ſtrength of the executive power, the 
riot act, combined with the aſſiſtance of the ſtanding army, 


inflyence of the crown, as it may at firſt fight ſeem to have loſt 


2 * in prerogative. Such, however, was the opinion of judge 
8 Black ſtone.—7. 


Every 


mh, " 


ſiſter, who had accompanied him to VE Sho | 


ed: before this prince, no Perſian had ever been 
known to marry his ſiſter ** ; but Cambyſes, being 


1 his wife, aſſembled thoſe who were called the royal 
was any law which would permit a brother to 


The royal Judges 1 in Perſia are men of the molt 


258 Marry his fter.]—Ingenious and. 1 80 men of all ages 


laws of Solon and Lycurgus. The following particularity affords 
to marry his ſiſter by the mother. At Lacedæmon things were + 


what Bayle ſays on the circumſtance of a man's n his 


which is always kept up in this country, add as much to the 


* 


country with reſpect to judges, till the reign of George the 
Third, when a law was paſſed, the wiſdom of which cannot be 


Every thing a to e 
the interpreter 


of the laws, d ee ee 


vate diſputes. In anſwer to the enquiry of 8 5 
ough with truth, that 

igh they could find no law which would permit 
a 2 to ee ue they had diſcovered 


eee ere 


one which enabled a of Perſia to do 


what he pleaſed. 1 has anfwes the; awe of Cam- 


byſes prevented their adopting literally che ppirit 


of the Perſian laws; and to ſecure their per- 


ſons, they took care to diſtover what would juſtify 


him who wiſhed to marry his ſiſter. Cambyſes, 


therefore, inſtantly married the ſiſter. whom he 


loved , and not long afterwards a ſecond *,, The 
younger of theſe, who U him to Kehre 1 


| Einen 


XXXII. The manner of her death, like that 85 


Smerdis, is differently related. The Greeks ſay 


that Cambyſes made the cub of a lioneſs and 4 
young whelp engage each other, and that this prin- 


ceſs was preſent at the combat; and when this latter 


was vanquiſhed, another whelp of the ſame litter 
broke what confined it, and flew to aſſiſt the other, 


and that both together were too much for the young 


lion. Cambyſes ſeeing this, expreſſed great ſatis- 
En ; bow the princely burſt into tears, . 


KN 15 be * 1 name, bing! to the Schola of 


Lucian, was Atoſſa, who next married Smerdis, one of the magi, 
and afterwards Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes.—Larcher, 


4 Afterwards a ſecond.) If Libanius may he 2 N the 
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e e e and) Wee 
ſhe anſwered, that feeing one whelp affiſt another of 
the ſame brood, ſhe could not but remember $mer- 


dis, whoſe death ſhe feared nobody We r 


For which ſaying, the Greeks affirm, that 


"4 put her to death. On the contrary, if we may de ⸗ 


lieve the Ægyptians, this princeſs was fitting at 


table with her huſband, and taok a lettuce in her 


hand, dividing it leaf by leaf: Which,” faid ſhe, 
« ſeems in your eyes moſt agreeable, this lettuce 
© whole, or divided into leaves?” He replied, 
« When whole.“ © You,” fays ſhe, “ reſemble this 
te ]ettuce, as I have divided it, for you have thus 
« torn in ſunder the houſe of Cyrus.” Cambyſes was 
ſo greatly incenſed, that he threw her down, and 
leaped upon her; and being pregnant, ſhe was de- 


| lyer ed ſore her times, and loſt her life, 


XXXIII. T o ſuch cently in his own family 
Was Cambyſes impelled, either on account of his 
impious treatment of Apis, or from ſome other of 


thoſe numerous calamities which afflict mankind. 


From the firſt hour of his birth he laboured under 


what by ſome is termed the facred diſeaſe. It is,” 
therefore, by no means aſtoniſhing that ſo Ws a 
5 infirmity ould at le oh injure the mind. 


XXXIV. His phrenzy, howendin extended to 


the other Perſians. _ once made a remarkable | 


gr ateſt d, who received all petitions to the. 


king, and whoſe ſon enjoyed the. honourable office 


of - 


—. 


decnſon, K 
minen „Sir 1 
| Lenk i the genera opinion that you are too mach. 
te addicted to wine. What?” returned the prince in 
anger, * I ſuppoſe they ſaythat I drink to execs, and 2 


i ; of reaſon ; their former praiſe, there 
« fore, could hot be ſincere,” At ſome preceding 
period he had aſked of thoſe whom he uſed moſt 


\miliarly, and of Crœſus among the reſt,- whether 
they thought he had equalled the greatneſs of his 


father Cyrus. In reply they told him, that he was 


the greater of the two, · for that to all which Cyrus 


had poſſeſſed, he had aden the erpite of Egypt 


noe aſſent w this, | © , Gd he to Cambyſes, - 


© in my opinion you are not equal to your father ; 


« you have. not ſuch a fon as he left. behind him.” 


Which 3 of Creefus 1 was. inghly a to 


b 


XXXV. Ride his; he A A 
great anger to Prexaſpes: « You,” faid he, © ſhall 


ce preſently be witneſs of the truth or falſhobd of 
* what the Perſians fay. If I hit directij through 
«© the Rey” ” your ſon, who ſtands e it vil 


8 Through the heart. ]—The 8 of William Tell, FEY great 
deliverer of the Swiſs cantons from the yoke of the Germans, 


may be properly introduced in this place. Griſler governed 
Lire for the Emperor * He ordered William Tell, 


| a Swiſs 


© be 
F 


„% 1 H A 1 1 K. : 
5 cc he evident that they ſpeak of A 1 cio 73 if. 
I mifs my aim, they will fay true in affirming th at | 
I am mad,” No ſooner had he ſpoken, than he 8 
Rn bent his bow, ad ſtruck the young man. When 
= he fell, the king ordered his body to be Cl. 
= and the wound to be examined. He was. rejoiced © 
to find that the arrow had penetrated his heart; and „ 
tuming to the father with a malicious ſmile, © You - . | 
« obſerve,” ſaid he, that it is not I that am mad, 
© but the Perſians who ate fooliſh... Tell me,” 
he continued, © if you ever ſaw a man ſend an arrow | 
« ſurer to its mark? | Prexaſpes, ſeging he was 
mad, and fearing for himſelf, replied, © I do not 
think, Sir, that even a deity could have aimed 
« ſo well.” —Sych was his treatment of Prexaſpes, 
At another time, without the ſmalleſt provocation, 
he commanded twelve Ne. of diſtinction to be 
interred alive. | 8 


7 


2 Swiſs of ſome por for a pretended Ade to place h 
an apple on the head of one of his children, and to hit it, 
on pain of death, with an arrow. He was dexterous enough to 
do ſo, without hurting his child. Grifler, when the affair was 
over, took notice that Tell had another arrow concealed under 
is cloak, and aſked him what it was for? © I intended,“ re- 
pied Tell, « to have ſhot you to the heart, if I had killed 
my child. The governor ordered Tell to be hanged; but the 
Swi l their countryman, flew to arms, deſtroyed their 
governor, and made themſelves independen See this hiſto. 
rical anecdote referred to by Smollet, in his ſublime Ode to 


_— Ua ependence. 


In 
48) 4.44448 


Who with the generous ruſtics ſate 
On Uri's rock, in cloſe divan, 
And wing'd that arrow, ſure as fate, 

Which aſcertain'd the ſacred rights of man.. 


XXXVI. 


gancies, Crœſus gave him this aer «Ds not, 
_ * Sir, yield thus intemperately to the warrnth of your 
« age and of your temper. - Reſtrain yourſelf, and 
remember that moderation is the eee 
cc man, and it become: every one to weigh the 
& conſequences of his actions. Without any adequate 
« offence you deſtroy your fellow-citizens, and put 
even children to death. If you continue theſe 
ct exceſſes, the Perſians may be induced to revolt 
from you. In giving you theſe admonitions, I do 
« but. fulfil the injunctions which the king your 
te father repeatedly laid upon me, to warn you of 
« whatever 1 thought neceſſary” to your welfare” 
Kind as were the intentions of Crœſus, he via 


his anſwer from Cambyſes: © I am aſtoniſh ang 


te your preſumption i in ſpeaking to me thus, as if 
you had been remarkable either for the judicious | 
government of your own dominions, or for the 
« wiſe adyice which you gave my father. I cannot 
« forget that, inſtead of waiting for the attack of the 
« Maſſagetz, you counſelled him to advance and 


y 3 
* 
> ; 20 * y 


encounter them in their own territories.” By your 


ice miſconduct you loſt your own dominions, and by ; 


« your ill advice were the cauſe of my father's ruin, 
« But do not expect to eſcape with impunity; in- 


* deed I: have long wiſhed for an opportunity to 
« puniſh you.” He then eagerly ſnatched his 
bow ms: intending to pierce Creeſus with an arrow, 

„„ „ but 


43 d Snatched bis bow. Erbe mental 3 0 which 
Saul NR 1 085 to the 1 of David, bears ſome 
reſemblance 


44 1 HA IL IA 


but by an expeditious flight he eſcaped. a 5 
inſtantly ordered him to be ſeized and put to death; 


prince's character, they concealed Crœſus, thinking 
that if at any future period he ſhould expreſs con- 
trition, they might by producing him obtain a re- 
ward; but if no farther enquiries were made con- 
cerning him, they might then kill him. Not long 
afterwards Cambyſes expreſſed regret for Crœſus, 
which when his attendants perceived, they told him 
that he was alive. He expreſſed particular fatisfac- 
tion at the preſervation of Crœſus, but he would 
not forgive the diſobedience of his ſervants, * wha 
were accordingly een 


XXXVII. Many chinks of this kind did he per- 
petrate againſt the Perſians and his allies, whilft he 
ſtayed at Memphis: neither did he heſitate to vio» | 
late the tombs, and examine the bodies of the dead. 
He once entered the temple of Vulcan, and treated 
the ſhrine of that deity with much. contempt. The 
ſtatue of this god exceedingly reſembles the Pa- 
taici which the Phœnicians place at the prow of 
their triremes : they who have not ſeen them, may 
fuppoſe them to reſemble the figure of a pigmy. 
Cambyſes alſo entered the temple of the Cabiri *, 
to which acceſs is denied to all but the prieſts. He 


reſemblance to the character here given of Cambyſes ; and the 
eſcape of the ſon of Jeſſe from the javelin of the king of Iſrael, 
will admit of a compariſon with that of Crœſus from the arrow of 
Cambyſes.— J. 
** Cabiri. ]—Concerniog theſe ſee beck i 1. chap. Ii. 
burned 


but as his officers were well acquainted with their 


whoſe © fs the Catia oppoſed ebe. 1 


: Camby len as deptigred of his.cealins. the would not 
were hve died he deere rde a 
of eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. Whoever had thæ po“ 
nity of chooſing for their own obſervance, hom alt 
the nations of the world, ſuch laws and cuſtoms as 
to them ſeemed the belt, would, I am of opinion, 


after che moſt careful examination, adhere to their 


own. Each nation believes that their own laws are 
by far che maoſt excellent; no one, therefore, but a 
madman, would treat ſuch 2 es with contempt. 
That all men are really thus tenacious of their 
ovn cuſtoms, appears from this, amongſt other in- 
ſtances: Darius once ſent» for ſuch of the Greeks as 
were dependent on his power, and aſked them what 
reward would induce them to eat the bodies of their 
deceaſed parents; they replied that no ſum could pre 
vail on them to commit ſuch a deed. eee e 
of the ſame Greeks, who by an interpreter were in- 
formed of what paſſed, he ſent alſo for the Callatiæ, a 
people of India known to eat the bodies of their pa- 
rents. He aſked them for what ſum they would con- 
ſent to burn the bodies of their parents. The Indians 
were diſguſted at the queſtion, and intreated him to 
forbear ſuch language.. Such is the force of cuſtom; 
and F mrs have ſpoken with pe- 
culiar 


* Pindar. n. green rs which i hee referred to, 


3 ; P, 


1 


= n A4 


euliar propriety, when he obſerved * : 
was the em ſovereign.” e 9 


47 
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XXXIX. Whilt cb was Fn va 


Egyptian expedition, the Lacedzmohians were 
proſecuting a war againſt Polycrates, the ſon of 


FEaces, who had forcibly poſſeſſed himſelf of Samos: 5 


He had divided it into three parts, aſſigning one 


ſeverally to his brothers Pantagnotus and Syloſon. 
He afterwards, having killed Pantagnotus, and ba- 
niſhed Syloſon, who was the younger, ſeized the 

whole. Whilſt he was thus circuthiſtanced, he 


is preſerved in the Scholia Aden 35. [th 15 this 3 5 


| TarTwy Paging Hr Ts h wv: dds To Baiorator virg- 
rarg x5g.— Cuſtom is the ſovereign of mortals and of gods; 


with its powerful band it t regulates things . 0 violent.” | 


—7＋. 


* Cuſtom.] Many writers on this ſubject appear not to have 
diſcriminated accurately betwixt cuſtom and habit : the ſovereign 


. power of both muſt be confeſſed ; but it will be found, on due de · 


liberation, that cuſtom has reference to the action, and habit to 


the actor. That the Athenians, the moſt refined and poliſhed 


nation of the world, could bear to ſee human facrifices'repre= 
ſented on their theatres, could liſten with applauſe and with 


delight ta the miſery of Edipus, and the madneſs of Oreſtes, is 


to be accounted for alone from the powerful operation of their 


national cuſtoms. The equally forcible ſway of habit, referring 
to an individual, was never perhaps expreſſed with ſo much 1 
as in the following lines of our favourite Shakeſpeare: 3% 


How uſe doth breed a habit in a man 
"This. ſhadowy deſert, unfrequented woods, 
better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns. 
Here I can fit alone, unſeen of any, 
Aud to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. - . 
12 N made 


bo u eee iy 88 n | W ons 
Egypt, which was cemented by various pttſents'ors 
both ſides. His fame had ſo increaſed, Sr | 
| celebrated through- Tonia-and the reſt of Sree. © 
\ Succeſs attended all his ndertakings;, he 
had a hundred fifty - oared 1 and a 1 
be” archers... He made flo diſerimination in the objects | 
ol his attacks, thinking that. he conferred a greater 
favour “ even on a friend, by reſtoring what he had 
violently taken, than by not moleſting him at all. 
He took a' great number of iſlands,” and became 
maſter of ſeyeral cities on the. continent. The 
Leſbians, who with all their forces were pre FOCEE - 
do aſſiſt the Mileſians, he attacked and 
in a great ſea- fight. Thoſe whom he 
ſoners he put in chains, and n ee to wk the 
ne 3 which, erw the walls of Samos. „ 


„ 
me 


XL. The great profperir of: Puljerates wokat - 
both the attention. and . of Amaſis. 5 K ws 


% 


7 4 Þ—This pn falſe, and Libanius 
ſeems to me'to have ſpoken with truth, when, in a diſcourſe which. 
is not come down to us, he ſays, < An inſtance of good fortune 
never gives a man {ſo much fariefa@tion 2 of does un- 
eaſineis. Larcher. * 
#8. Sink the trench. 1—It mods 5 an W 1 to in- 8 
veſtigate, from ages the moſt remote and nations the moſt bar- 
barous, the various treatment which priſoners of war have expe- 
rienced : from the period, and from thoſe who put in practice 
againſt their unfortunate captives every ſpecies of oppreſſion and 
of cruelty, to the preſent period, when the refinement of manners, 
and the progreſs of the milder virtues, ſoftens the aſperity, and 
; takes much from the horrors of war,—T, 


ſucceſs 
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| write and end his ler wo Samos, . 


* 


he + eee | 


_« THF ſucceſs of a friend and an ally fills 1 me 
« with particular ſatisfaction; but as 1 know the 
64 ividiouſneſs of ne 1 4 your © | 


20 — f fortune. ih wiy dens N e of 
mind have been imputed to the three Greek hiſtorians, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, with reſpect 12 their manner 
of reflecting on the facts which they relate. Of the firſt it has 
been faid that he ſeems to have conſidered the deity as view- 


ing man with a jealous eye, as only promoting his ſucceſſes 
to make the cataſtrophe - of his fate the more. calamitous. 


— — 
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hy Ml 

1 This is pointed out by Platarch with the ſevereſt reprehenſion. 
My „ Thucydides, on the contrary, admits of no divine inter poſition in 
hi | human affairs, but makes the good or ill fortune of thoſe whoſe 


hiſtory he gives us depend on the wiſdom or folly of their 
own conduct. Xenophon, in diſtinction from both, invariably 


conſiders the kindneſs or the vengeance of heaven as infly- 
encing the event of human enterprizes. © That is,” ſays the 


— —— ä w— —— 
— — — _—_—— = 
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10 
ut Abbe Barthelemy, < according to the firſt, all ſublunary things 
* are governed by a fatality; according to the ſecond, by hu- 


man prudence; according to the laſt, by the piety of the indi- 
vidual.” The inconſtancy of fortune is admirably deſeribed in 
the following paſſage from Horace, and with the ſentiment with. 
which the lines conclude every CHO mind muſt d te 


be in uniſon. 


Fortuna ſævo Let 3 | 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax 
Tranſmutat incertos honores 
Nunc mihi, nunc aliis benigna. 
Laudo manentem: ſi celeres quatit 


Pennas reſigno qu dedit et mea 
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1 pee excites ay „ 1 1 "WY 
determine ſôr myſelf, and for thoſe whom I re- 
« card, I would rather have my affairs ſometimes. 1 
_ « flattering, and ſometimes perverſe. I would math”. 1 „ 
to paſs through life with the alternate enperien te 
Zern rather than e 
« good fortune. I do not remember to have hear 
ce of any man remarkable for a conſtant — 
« proſperous events, Whoſe end has not been final- 
« ly calamitous. If, therefore, you value my coun- 
« ſel, you will provide this remedy againſt the excels 
« of your proſperity :—Examine well what thing 
« it is which you deem of the h eſt eonſequence 
« to your happinefs, and the loſs of which would 
« moſt aflit you. When you ſhall have aſcertained 
ce this, baniſh'it from you, ſo that there may be no 
« poſſibility of its return. If after this your good 
” fortune till continue, without diminution or 
change, you will do well fo repeat the eee Yo 
I „„ 3 


— 


XII. Polyeas received this cer _ b. | 
71 „ 


Virtute me EF 3 1 
| Pauperiem fine dote quæro. | | 
It would be inexcuſable not to inſert Dryden! 8 verion or ra- 85 
cher para phraſe, of the above paſſages 
Fortune, that with malicious joy #16 ein | 
Does man her ſlave oppreſ . "of 

| Proud of her office to deſtroy, | 8 5 555 
I«s ſeldom pleas'd % oo Eo ot OR 
Still Various, and inconſtant tr, SO IN © ; 

But with an inclination to be in, . 


You, IL 1 OOO 


if 
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y delberated on its contents. The 


ring „ which he occaſionally wore; it was an 


Amaſis appeared ſagacious, and he reſolved to fol- 1 
low it. He accordingly fearched among his trea- 

fares for ſomething, the loſs of which would moſt 
Afflict him. He e chis to be a ſea 
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"cata a delights i in mige. 
And makes a lottery of life. 

I can enjoy her while ſhe's kind, 

"4 Hut when ſhe dances in the wind, Ti 

And ſhakes the wings, and will nat lay, 5 
I puff the proſtitute away: 

The little or the much ſhe gave is quietly Nen 
Content with poverty, my foul I arm, 
And virtue, tho” in rags, will keep me warm. 7. 


> 35% J fal-ring.I— This ring has been the ſubject of ſome 
controverſy amongſt the learned, both as to what it mens; 
and of what precious ſtone it was formed. 


Clemens Alexandrinus ſays i It repreſented. a lyre. Pliny 8 5 


it was a ſardonyx; and that in his time there exiſted one in the 


temple of Concord, the gift of Auguſtus, affirmed to be this of 
Polycrates. Solinus aſſerts alſo, that it was a ſardonyx; but 
Herodotus expreſsly tells. us, it was an emerald, . At this period 
the art of engraving precious ſtones muſt have been in its in- 
fancy, which might probably enhance the value of his ring to 
Polycrates. It is a little remarkable that the moderns have 
never been able to equal the ancients in- the, exquiſite delicacy 
and beauty of their performances on precious. ſtones, Perhaps 
it may not be too much to add; that we have never attained the 


perfection with which they executed. all works in miniature. 5 


Pliny ſays, that Cicero once ſaw the Iliad of Homer written ſo 
very finely, that it might have been contained · in nuce', in a nut- 
ſhell. Aulus Gellius mentigns, a pigeon made of wood, which 


imitated the motions. of a living bird; and Zlian ſpeaks of an | 
artiſt, who wrote a diftich i ip letters of gold, which he incloſed 


in the rind of a grain of corn, Other inſtances of a ſimilar kind 


hy. 5 \ * Are 
- — y 
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© 
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| rerinning to iy We 4 he embarked in 4 
| arec 1 with orders to be carried inte the 


the 1 his pers and caft ic into the , | 
this done he failed oP . | 


XIII. Neturing home he * his TY 3 
but in the courſe of five or fix days this accidentt 
occurred: A fiſherman caught à fiſh. of fuck fizs 1 
and beauty, that he deemed it a proper preſent for 
Polycrates. He went therefore to the palace; and — 
demanded ; an audience; being admitted; he preſent- 8 
ed his fiſh to Polycrates, with theſe words: * AI- : 
„ though, fir, I live by the produce of my induſtry, & 
« could not think of expoſing this fin which Fo © 
ce have taken, to ſale in the market-place, beſieving 3 
eit worthy of you to accept, which I hope you 9 
will.“ The king was much gratified, and made 

him this reply : © My good friend, your preſene 
« and your ſpeech are equally acceptable to me - 
and I beg that I may ſee you at ſupperꝰ The 2 
fiſherman, * 


are collected "wh the — Mr. Dutens, in his Euguity into the 
Origin of the Diſcoveries attributed to the Moderns. 7. 

ST Fee you at fu e ſupper. Ihe circumſtance of a ſovereign prince 
aſking a common fiſherman to ſap with him, ſeems at firſt fight 
ſo entirely fepugnant, not only to modern manners but Alb to 
conſiſtency, as to juſtify diſguſt and provoke ſuſpicion. But let 
it be remembered, that in ancient times che Tites of hoſpitality 
were paid without any diflinQtion of perſon 5 and: the fame fim 
* of manners, which would allow an individual of the 

— | A „„ meaneſt 
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_ fiſherman, aelighted with his reception, ena to 
his houſe. The ſervants proceeding to open the fin, 
found in its paunch the ring of Polycrates; ihk 


great eagerneſs and joy they haſtened to carry it to 
the king, telling him where they had met with it. 
Polycrates concluded that this incident bore evident 
marks of divine interpoſition; he therefore wrote 


down every particular of what had — and 
| + pra it to eee. 


xIAn. Amaſis, after 3 the letter of his 
friend, was convinced that it was impoſlible for one 


mortal to deliver another from the deſtiny which 


awaited him; he was fatisfied that Polycrates | could 


.not terminate his days in tranquillity, whoſe good 


fortune had never ſuffered i interruption, and who had 


even recovered what he had taken pains to loſe. He 


{nt therefore a herald to Samos, to diſclaim all fu- 
ture connection ** ; his motive for doing which was 
9 9 the 


E 


meaneſt rank to ſolicit and obtain a an audience of his prince, 


| diminiſhes the act of condeſcenſion which is here recorded; and 
which to a modern reader may appear ridiculous.—T, . 


3: Future connection. ]—This may be adduced as one amongſt 
numerous other inſtances, to prove, that where the human mind 


has no ſolid hopes of the future, nor any firm baſis of religious 
faith, the conduct will ever be wayward and irregular; and 


although there may exiſt great qualities, capable of occaſionally 


ſplendid actions, there will alſo be extraordinary weakneſſes, 
itreconcileable to common ſenſe or common humanity. Diodo- 


rus Siculus, however, gives a very different account of the 


matter, and aſcribes the behaviour of Amaſis to a very dif- 
ferent motive The Egyptian, * he, “ was io diſguſted 
1 | with 


= ” £ EB& ©. - 
: ths apprehenſion, that in . which 44 
might befall Polycrates, he, as a l and 4 ay, = 
PF . eee 


XLIV. Againſt this FO in x al Pin 0 g 
proſperous, the Lacedæmonians undertook an expe- 
dition, to which they were induced by thoſe Sami- 
ans who afterwards built the city of Cydon in 
Crete . To counteract this blow, Polycrates "or 
_ privately to Cambyſes, who was then preparing for 
hoſtilities agaifſt A gypt, entreating him to demand 
ſupplies and affiſtance of the Samians. With this 
Cambyſes willingly complied, and ſent to ſolicit, in 
favour of Polycrates, fome naval force to ſerve in 
his Ægyptian expedition. Thoſe whoſe principles | 
and intentions he moſt ſuſpected the Samian prince 
ſelected from the reſt, and ſent in forty triremes to 
Cambyſes, l him by all means to Gels | 
Fc een | 45 | 


= ER i LEE ä 
XI. bow are ſome who aſſert that the Sa- 
mians ſent by  Polycrates, never arrived in Ægypt, 
but that as ſoon as they reached the Carpathian ſea 
they conſulted en and e to proc 


with the W behaviour of Polycrates, not qnly fo his fub- | 
jects but to ſtrangers, that he foreſaw his fate to be unavoidable, 
and therefore was cautious not to be involved i in his ruin... 

*3 Cydon in Crete.) — This place is now called Canea: ſome 
ſay it was at firſt called Apollonia, becauſe huilt by Cydoh the 
ſoa of Apollo. Pauſanias ſays; it was huilt by Cydon, ſon 
of Tegetes. It was once a place of great power, and the 
largeſt city in the iſland; for a deſcription of 4 us preſent condi» 
tion, ſee Savary*s Letters on Oreete.—T. 
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no further. Others, on the contrary, affirm, tas: - 
did arrive in Ægypt, but that they eſcaped from 
their guards, and returned to Samos: they add, 
that Polycrates met and engaged them at ſea, where 
he was defeated; but that landing after 
iſland, they had a ſecond engagement b | 
which they were totally routed, 424 0 obliged to fly 
to Lacedæmon. They who aſſert that the Samiang 
— from AÆgypt, and obtained a victary over 
Polycrates, are in my opinion miſtaken; for if r 
own force was ſufficient to overcome him, there was 
no neceſſity for their applying to the Lacedæmoni- 
ans for aſſiſtance. Neither is it at all conſiſtent with 
probability, that a prince who had ſo many forces 
under his command, compoſed as well of foreign 
auxiliaries as of archers of his own, could poſſibly be 
overcome by the few Samians who were returning 
home. Polycrates, moreover, had in his power the 
wives and children of his Samian ſubjects: theſe 
were all aſſembled and confined in his different 
harbours.; and he was determined to deſtroy them 
by fire, and the harbours along with them, in caſe 
of any treaſonable conjunction between the inhabi- 
tants and the Samians who were returning. 


XLVI. The Samians who were expelled by Po- 
lycrates immediately on their arrival at Sparta ob ⸗ 
tained an audience of the magiſtrates, and in the 

language of ſuppliants ſpoke a great while. The 
er which they firſt received informed them,, 
that the commencement of their diſcourſe was not 
remembered, and the concluſian not underſtood, 


S RM 


THALLA I 


At the ſecond. interview they imply 1 2 


bread - baſketʒ and complained chat it contained ng | 


bread ; even. to, this the Laceder 
chat their obſervation was N 
termined nevertheleſs to alu Wm. 


XLII. After the neceſſary Feb — | 


Lacedzmonjans embarked with an army 


Samos : if the Samians may be credited, the con- 

duct of the Lacedæmonians in this buſineſs was the 
effect of gratitude, they themſelves having formerly 
received a ſupply of ſhips againſt the Meſſenians. 


But the Lacedæmonians aſſert, that they engaged in 


this expedition not ſo much to ſatisfy the wiſbes of 
| thoſe Samians who had ſought their aſſiſtance, as to 


obtain ſatisfaction for an injury which they had 
formerly received. The Samians had violently 


taken away a goblet which the Lacedzmonians . 


5+ Ober vation was unnecgſſury.I— The 8 TIES were always 
remarkable for their contempt of oratory and eloquence., The 


following curious examples of this are recorded in Sextus Em- 
piricus : A young Spartan went abroad, and endeavoured to 
accompliſh himſelf in the art of ſpeaking; on his return he was 
puniſhed by the Ephori, for having conceived the defign of de- 
luding his countrymen. Another Spartan was ſent to Tiſſapher- 
nes, a Perſian ſatrap, to engage him to prefer the alliance of 


Sparta to that of Athens; he ſaid but little, but when he found. 


the Athenians employed great pomp and profuſion of words, he 


drew two lines, both terminating in the ſame point, but one was 
ſtraight, the other very crooked ; pointing theſe out to Tiflapher-. 
nes, he merely ſaid, Chooſe.“ The ſtory here related of the 


Samians, by Herodotus, is found alſo in Sextus Empiricus, but is 


by him 12 on a different occaſion, and to a OY people. | 


—7. 


Eq $0 oe 
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were carrying to Crcœſus, and' a corſelet $5, Penh 5 


was given them by Amaſis king of e This 
latter incident took place at the interval of a year 


aſter the former: the corſelet was made of linen, 
but there were inter woven inthe piece a great num- 


ber of animals richly embroidered with cotton and 
gold; every part of it deſerved admiration: it was 


compoſed of chains, each of which contained three 


hundred and ſixty threads diſtinctly viſible. Ama- 


fis preſented another corſelet, entirely reſembling 


this, to the-Minerva of Lindus. 


Her 


XLVIII. To this expedition againſt dana che 
Corinthians alſo contributed with confiderable ar- 
dour. In the age which preceded, and about the 


time in which the goblet had been taken, they had 2 


been affronted by "the Samians, 'Periander *, the 


fon 


/ 


55 J corſclet.}J—Some fragments of this were to be ſeen in 
the time of Pliny, who complains that ſo curious a piece of 


workmanſhip ſhould be ſpoiled, by its being unravelled by dif- 
ferent people, to gratify curioſity, or to aſcertain the ſact hers 


aſſerted.— . 

50 Periander.]J — The life of Periander i 1s given by Dire 
Laertius; from which J haye extracted ſuch particulars as ſeem 
moſt worthy the attention of the Engliſh reader. 


He was of the family of the Heraclidz ; and the reaſon of Tl 


ſending the young Corcyreans, with the purpoſe mentioned by 
Herodotus, was on account of their having killed his ſon, to 
whom he wiſhed to reſign his power. He was the firſt prince 
who uſed guards for the defence of his perſon. He was by ſome 
eſteemed one of the ſeven wiſe men; Plato, however, does nat 
admit him amongſt them. His celebrated ſaying was, that 
« Perſeverance may do every * 2 


. In 


* 


1 R 4 & 
fon of Cypſelu: , had ſent to 


diſtrefs of weather were compelled to touch a 


dren to fly for protection to the temple of Di 


their receiving any food, the Samians inſtituted a 
feſtival on the occaſion, Which they yet ce 


duced a company of youths and virgins, who ina 
kind of religious dance, were to carry cakes made 
of honey and flour” in their hands. This was 
done that the young Corcyreans, by ſnatching them 
away, might ſatisfy their hunger, and was repeated 
till the Corinthians who e fe: l der 


ps 
Ina 1 Spiga infertsd 1 in Stephens's Anthologn, and tranſ- 
lated by Auſonius, xo xpalegey is the maxim attributed to pe- 
riander, . Reſtrain your anger: of which rule he muſt have 
ſeverely felt the neceſſity, if, as Laertius relates, he killed his 
wife Meliſſa in a tranſport of paſſion, by kicking her or throw-- 


ing a chair at her when pregnant.” E 


ſame. author, was Lyſide; Meli was probably ſubſtituted 


being called Me; fe. Menage. 7. : 
57 Honey and eur. ]—The cakes of Sade were eons famovs 
see Alben gus, book xiv. c. 1 3: | 


three hundred children of the ſoar firkilies of : 
the Corcyreans to be made eunuchs. They were 
entruſted to the care of certain Corinthians, who y 


from whence they would not ſuffer the Corinthians 
to take them. But as the Corinthians preve ented 


At the approach of night, as long as the children 
continued as ſuppliants in the temple, they intro - 


Jer name, according to the 


through fondneſs, certain aymphs and departed human ſouls 


Samos. The Samians ſoon learned the purpoſe of 
the expedition, and accordingly inſtructed the chil- 5 


58 1 H A 1 + 3 8 
parted, The Samians afterwards bos ue chiles 
1 e 


N 70 


XIIX. If after the death of Ne, there had 5 


exiſted any friendſhip betwixt the Corinthians and 


the Corcyreans, it it might be ſuppoſed that they 
would not have aſſiſted in this expedition againſt 


Samos. But notwithſtanding theſe people had the 
ſame origin (the Corinthians having built Corcyra) 
they had always lived in a ſtate of enmity. The 
Corinthians, therefore, did not forget the affront 
which they had received at Samos ; and it was in 
reſentment of injuries formerly received from. the 
Corcyreans, that Periander had ſent to Sardis theſe 
three hundred youths of the firſt families of Cor- 


cyra, with the intention of their being made eu- 


nuchs. 


38 Back to Corcyra.] — Plutarch, in his Treatiſe on the Malig- | 


nity of Herodotus, fays, „ that the young Corcyreans were not 


| preſerved by the Samians, but by the Cnidians,” —This aſſertion 


is examined and refuted by Larcher. ö 

Pliny ſays, that the fiſh called echines ſtopped the veſſel going 
* ſwift before the wind, on board of which were meſſengers of 
Periander, having it in command to caſtrate the ſans of the 
Cnidian noblemen; for which reaſon theſe ſhells were highly re- 
verenced in the temple of Venus at Cnidos. M. Larcher, avow- 
edly giving the reader che above paſſage from Pliny, is guilty of 
a miſquotation: te theſe 
on Etoient ces enfans;” whereas the words of Pliny (fee Grono- 
vius's edition, vol. i. page 609) are theſe, « Quibus inhærentibus 
ſtetiſfe navem portantem nuncios a Periandro ut caſtrarentur 
| nobiles pueri.“—7. | 


_ I 


6, ſays he, © arreterent le vaiſſeau 


death, he was — 1 in an ade 


BV Meliſſa he had two ons, — — 4 


xrandfather by the morker's de, had ſeas fox 
them to Epidaprus, of which place he was prince; 
and had treated them with all the kindnaſs due to 
the children of his daughter. At the time appoint- 
ed for their departure, he took them aſide, and aſked 
them if they knew who had killed their mother, To. 
theſe words the elder brother paid no attention; 
but the yaunger, whoſe name was Lycophron, 
took it ſo exceedingly. to heart, that at his return to 
Corinth he would neither ſalute his father, con- 
verſe with, nor anſwer him; in indignation 
at which e, an Toned. im bis 
houſe. 


pt After the e event 1 eg aſked his 
elder ſon, what their grandfather. had ſaid to chem. 
The youth informed him, that their gras 
had received them very affectionately, but as he 


did not remember, he could not relate the words 


he had uſed to them at parting. The father, 


however, continued to preſs him; ſaying, it was im- 


pofſible that their grandfather ſhould diſmiſs them 
without ſome advice. This induced the young 
man more ſeriouſly to reflect on what had paſſed; 
and he afterwards informed his father of every par- 
ticular. Upon this Periander was determined not 
at all to relax from his ſeverity, but immediately 
ſent to thoſe who had received his ſon under their 
, Protection, 


166 ˖ 


as „„ 9 
protection, commanding them to diſmiſs him. 17 1 
cophron was thus driven from one place to another, 
and from thence to a third, and from this laſt alſo 5 
the ſeverity of Periander expelled him. Yet, fearful 


as people were to entertain him, he ſtill found an 
aſylum, from the conſideration: of his ae the ſon 


of Periander. 


LII. Periander at length livin it to be 
publickly proclaimed, that whoever harboured his 
ſon, or held any converſation with him, ſhould par 
a ſtipulated fine for the uſe of Apollo's tempte. 
After this no perſon preſumed either to receive or 
converſe with him, and Lycophron himſelf acquieſ.. ; 
ced in the injunction, by retiring to the public por- 
tico. On the fourth day Periander himſelf ob- 
ſerved him in this ſituation, covered with rags and 
periſhing with hunger: his heart relenting, he ap- 
proached, and thus addreſfed him: „ My fon, 
& which do you think preferable, your preſent ex- 
_ © tremity of diſtreſs, or to return to your obedience, 
* and ſhare with me my authority and riches? You 
„ who are my fon, and a prince of the happy Co- 
ce rinth, chooſe the life of a mendicant, and perſe- 
« vere in irritating him who has the ſtrongeſt claims 
upon your duty. If the incident which induces 
* you to think unfavourably of my conduct has 
« any evil refulting from it, the whole is fallen 
< upon myſelf; and ] feel it the more ſenſibly, from 
ie the reflection that I was myſelf the author of it. 
6 Experience has taught you how much better it is 


3 eee 


| 1 A A . 1 a a Gy 
| = 16 be envi abi gb tied ®, 4nd how dangerous it 
re is to provoke a ſuperior and a. parent—return - 
te therefore to my houſe To this ſpeech Peri. 
der received no other anſwer from his ſon, than tar 
he himſelf, by converſing with him, had incurred 
the penalty which his edict had impoſed... hee. 
5 king, perceiving the perverſeneſs of his ſon to be 4 
immutable, determined to remove him from his 4 
ſight; he therefore ſent him in a veſſel to Caorcyra, . 
which place alſo belonged to him. After this, Pe- | AF 
riander made war upon his father-in-law Procles, 
whom he conſidered as the principal occaſion of 


what had happened. He made himſelf maſter of — 
Epidaurus , and took Procles priſoner; whom ne. 
vertheleſs 6 he preſerved alive. VVT 


59 Exvied then pitied.]— Of this M. Larcher remarks, that it 
is a proverbial expreſſion in the French language: it is no leſs 
ſo in our own. The ſame ſentiment in Pindar is referred to by 
the learned Frenchman, which is thus . tranſlated dC 1 
Mr. Weſt. 5 | | 


Nor les diſtaſteful is exceſſive Ge | 
To the ſour palate of the envious mind; 

Who hears with grief his neighbour's goodly name, 
And hates the fortune that he ne'er ſhall find © | : 

Vet in thy virtue, Hiero, perſevere, 2 5 5 8 

Since to be envied is a nobler fate 

' Than to be pitied, and let ſtrict juſtice ſteer 
With equitable hand the helm of ftate, | 

And arm thy.tongue with truth: Oh king! beware 

Of every ſtep, a prince can never lightly err. . 


8 Egidaurus.— This was 2 city of the Peloponneſe, famous 
| for à temple of Æſculapius. - When the Romans were once 
afflicted by a grievous peſtilence, they were ordered by the 


- 


Pike n 
Eq 1 Ĩ1III. Inprocefs of titte, as Fertander advatced 
nun years, he began to feel himſelf inadequate to the 
= ec government; he ſent therefore for Lyco- 
IF phron to Corcyra, to take upon him the adminif- 
* tration of affairs: his eldeſt ſon appeared immproper 

for ſuch a ſtation, and was indeed dull and ſtupid. 

5 Of the meſſenger who brought him this intelligence 
5 Lycophron diſdained to take the ſmalleſt notice. 
But Periander, as he felt his affection for the young 
man to be unalterable, ſent to him his ſiſter, think- 
ing her interpofition moſt likely t to ſucceed. When 
ſhe ſaw him, © Brother,” ſaid the, © will you _ 

« the ſovereign authority to paſs into other hand 

« and the wealth of our family to. be diſperſed, 

« rather than return to enjoy them yourſelf? Let 


oracle to bring Zſculapius to Rome; they accordingly diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors to Epidaurus to accompliſh this. The 
Epidaurians refuſing to part with their god, the Romans pre- 
pared to depart: as their veſſel was quitting the port, an im- 
menſe ſerpent: came fwimming towards them, and finally 
wireathed itſelf round the prow.; the crew, thinking it to be Æſ: 
culapius himſelf, carried him with much veneration to Rome. 
His entrance is finely deſcribed by Ovid::— ' 


Jamque caput rerum Romanam i intraverat urbem 
Erigitur ſerpens—ſummoque acclivia malo 
Colla mover: ſedeſque ſibi circumſpicit aptas. 


Which deſeription, fully conſidered, would perliaps afford no 
mean ſubject for an hiſtorical painting. 
Epidaurus was alſo famous for its breed of horſes,—Sec 
JV. * Georgic "ep 43. 4 


Vee at ingenti clamore G e 
Fay getique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum. 


The fame is alſo mentioned by Strabo, book viiiT, 


1 puniſh yourſelf 
turn to your comtry and mm 


« nacy like yours is bur an unvrelcomne guef, E 


adds one evil to ar „Ti is by wn fe. 
« ferred to juſtice; and ria; from their amxiety to 
E fulfil their duty to a mother, have violated chat 
« which a father might expect. Power, which 
many fo aſſiduouſly court, is in its nature 'preca- 
« rious. Your father is growing old, do not there- 
« fore reſign to others honours which are properly 


-<.your own.” — by her fake he 


uſed every argument likely to influence her brother 
but he briefly anſwered, echat zs long as N. fatter 
« jj ved he would not return to Corinth. When ſhe 


had communicated this anfwer to Periender; he 


ſent a third meſſenger to his ſon, it 
that it was his intention to retire to Corcyra ; but 
that he might return to Corinth, and take poſſeffion 
of the ſupreme authority. This propoſition was 
accepted, and Periander prepared to depart /for 
Corcyra, the young man for Danach. But when 
the Corcyreans were | informed 
prevent the arrival of Periander anwng them r 
put his ſon to death. — This was what induced that 
prince to take * of the 8 


II. The Lecediemonians ring A 8 
erful fleet, laid ſiege to Samos, and advancing to- 
_ wards the walls, they paſſed by a tower which ſtands | 
in the ſuburbs, not far from the-ſeas At this junc- | 
ture Polycrates attacked them, at the hend of a 
conſiderable force, and compelled them to retreat. 


Fe 


' 


| He was RDU ſeconded Lb a Ihe of nene 
and a great number of Samians, who falling upon 

the enemy from a fort which was behind the moun- 
tain, after a ſhort conflict effectually routed them, 
and continued the purſuit with great laughter of i! 
the Lacedzmonians. 7 


7 Iv. If all hs Lacan) in n engages 
ment had behaved like Archias and Lycopas, Sa- 
mos muſt certainly have been taken; for theſe two 
alone entered the city, with thoſe Samians who 
fought ſecurity within the walls, and having no 
means of retreat were there ſlain. I myſelf one day 
met with a perſon of the ſame name, who was the 


fon of Samius, and grandſon of the Archias above- : 


mentioned; I ſaw him at Pitane ®, of which place 
he was a native. This perſon paid more attention 
to Samians than to other foreigners ; and he told 

me, that his father was called Samius, as being the 


8 Pitane.)—This proper name involves "REN perplexity, 
and has afforded exerciſe for much acute and ingenious criti- 
_ciſm. Martiniere, from miſtaking a paſſage of Pauſanias, aſſerts 
that it was merely a quarter, or rather ſuburbs of Lacedzmon, 
and is conſequently often confounded with it. This miſtake is 
ably pointed out and refuted, by Bellanger, in his Critique de 
quelques Articles du Dict. de M. la Martiniere. This word is 
found in Heſychius, as deſcriptive of a diſtin& tribe; in Thu- 
cydides of a ſmall town; and in Herodotus of a whole people 
See book ix. chap. 52, where he ſpeaks of the cohort of Pitane, 
which in the glorious battle of Platea was commanded by 
Amompharetus. It is certain that there-were ſeveral places 
of this name; the one here ſpecified was doubtleſs on the banks : 
of the Eurotas, in Laconia,—Scc Efais de 4 c. 3 16.— 
7. 
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| Lions de o& U war with fo Foy 

honour had loſt his life at Samos. , The reaſon of „ 
his thus diftinguiſhing- the Samians, Was becauſe i 
they had e bis e by a Pubs ME 


62 


,acede OT LIPS 
days before che place without any advantage, re- 
turned to the Peloponacke. It is reported, though 


62 Public funtral. 1—The manner 2 which the funerals of 12 
thoſe who had died in defence of their country were ſolemniz - ee 
ed at Athens, cannot fail of giving the Tg reader an elevated — 
idea of that poliſhed people. 55 
On an appointed day a number of coffins made of eypreſt | 
wood, and containing the bones of the deceaſed, were expoſed 
to view beneath a large tent erected for the purpoſe ; they who 
had relations to deplore, aſſembled to weep over them, and pax 
the duties dictated by tenderneſs or enjoined by religion. Three 
days afterwards the coffins were placed upon as many cars as 
there were tribes, and were carried ſlowiy through the town, to 
the Ceramicus, where funeral games were celebrated. The bodies 
were depoſited 1 in the earth, and their relations and friends paid , 
for the laſt time the tribute of their tears; an orator appointed 
by the republic from an, elevated place pronounced a funeral 
oration over his valiant countrymen; each tribe raiſed over the | 5 
graves ſome kind of column, upon which was inſeribed the names x 
of the deceaſed, their age, and the place where they died. i 0 
The above ſolemnities were conducted under the inſpeRion e 3 
of one of the principal magiſtrates. © ' [ | 
The moſt magnificent public funeral of which we have any | | 
account, was that of Alexander the Great, when his body was ns 
brought from Babylon to Alexandria; a minute e deſcription. _ 16-0 
which is given by Diodorus Siculus. * — 
For a particular deſeription of the ciel obſerved * . 
public and private funerals, — the deer oonſult n ä 
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abſurdly erough, that Polycrates ſtruck off a great | 

_ number of pieces of lead caſed with gold ®, like the 
_ Eoin of the country, and that with theſe he pure 1 
A = a their departure. This was the firſt expedition « 
4 aſl WW: |. -© te Dorians of Lacedæmon into Aſia. 


'LVII. Thoſe Samiam who had dice up arms | 
againſt Polycrates, when they ſaw themſelves for- 
faken by the Lacedæmonians, and were diſtreſſed 5 
from want of money, entbarked for es & N 

45 


63 Lead caſed with gold, similar to this Güde, » was that 
practiſed on the people of Gortyna in Crete, by Hannibal, as 
recorded by Juſtin. After the CEfeat of Antiochus by the Ro- 

mans, Hannibal retired to Gortyna, carrying with bim an im- 
menſe treaſure. 'This. circumſtance exciting. an invidiouſneſs | ” 
againſt him, he pretended to depoſit his riches in the temple of 
Diana, to which place he catried with much ceremony ſeverak 
veſſels filled with lead. Hy foon took an opportunity of paſling 

over into Aſia with his real wealth, which he had concealed ut 
the images of the gods he affected to worſhip. T. „ 
6+ $iphnos.]-= This was one of thoſe ſmall iſlands lying oppo- 
ſite to Attica: They were ſeventeen in number, and called, 
from their ſituation with reſpe& to each other, the Cyclades ; 
they were all eminently beautiful, and ſeverally diſtinguiſhet 
by ſome appropriate excellence. The marble of Paros was of 
inimitable whiteneſs, and of the fineſt grain; Andros and Naxos 
produced the moſt exquiſite wine; Amengos was famous for 4 
die made from a lichen, growing there in vaſt abundance. The 
riches of Siphnos are extolled by many ancient writers; it is 
now called Siphanto. 

The following account of the modern circumſtances of Siph- 
nos, is extracted principally from Tournefort, 5 
It is remarkable for the purity of its air; the water, fruit, 
and poultry are very excellent. Although covered with marble 
and granite, it is one of the moſt fertile iſtands of the Archipe- 
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vil 


di d me th — of the Spüle was very con. 0 
ſiderable, and they were the richeſt of all the inha- 

bitants of the iſlandggs Their ſoil 1 both 

the gold and ſilver metals i in ſuch abundance, ' that 
from a tenth part᷑ of their revenues they had a tre- 
ſury at Delphi, equal in value to the richeſt which © 
that temple poſſeſſed, . Every year they made rn?W?!G 0 
equal diſtribution among themſelves, of the value . 
of their mines: whilſt their wealth was thus accu- 
mulating, they Gonſulted the oracle, to know wie- 
ther they ſhould long continue in the enjoyment of = 
their preſent g fortune. From as DO they. - + ol 
rect, 8 | 3 : — 


When Siphnos ſhall a milk-white San 1 
And all her market wear a front of ſnow; | | 

Him let her prize-whoſe wit ſuſpects the moſt, 

a ſearler envoy. _ a wooden hoſt, | 


At Ade period the prytancum, and the 3 0 
Siphnos, were adorned with Parian marhle, + oh 


LVIII. This 4 of che oracle the Siphnians 

were unable to e both * and after 

lago. They "Fa a famous 8 of ſtraw hats, which 

are ſold all over the Archipelago, by the name of Siphanto caſe 

tors: though once ſo famous for its mints, the inhabitants can 

now hardly tell you where they were. They have plenty of - 

lead, which the rains diſcover. The ladies of Siphanto cover 
their faces with linen bandages ſo dexterouſly, that you can only. 

ſee their math, noſe, and white of the eyes. ET 
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3 the arrival of the Samians. As ſoon as; $i Sam 

10 f ans touched at Siphnos, they diſpatched a RN by 
Met, = ger to the town, in one of cheir veſſels. Accord- ; 


1 05 
We. 


m_ ing tothe ancient cuſtom, all ſhips were painted of _ 

0 RY - a red colour; and it was this which induced the 1 : 

_ = Pythian to warn the Siphnians againſt a wooden 
inare, and a red ambaſſador. On their arrival, the 
Samian ambaſſadors entreated the inhabitants to 
lend them ten talents: on being refuſed, they plun- 
dered the country. The Siphniarfs hearing of this, 
collected their forces, and were defeated in a regu- 
lar engagement; a great number were in the re- 
treat cut off from the town, and the Samians after- 
wards exacted an hundred talents. „ 


Fl 


IIX. Inſtead of e I had received |. 
of the Hermionians- the iſland of Thyrea, adjacent 
to the Peloponneſe : this they afterwards gave as a 
pledge to the Træzenians. They afterwards made 
a voyage to Crete, where they built Cydonia, al- 
though their object in going there was to expel the 
Zacynthians. In this place they continued five 
years, during which period they were ſo exceeding- 

Iy proſperous, that they not only erected all thoſe 
temples which are now ſeen in Cydonia, but built 
alſo the temple of Dictynna *. In the ſixth year, 
from a junction. being made with the Cretans by 
the 


8 PDidynna. I Diana was worſhipped in Crete, indifferently |. 
under the name of Dy@ynna and of Britomangis. Britu, in 
the Cretan langugge,. meant ſweet, and martis, a virgin. Bri- 1 
7 A = ö # |; tamaris : 


fl tit 0 


THALL 


the Reiher, they were totally vai ſhe 5 
engagement, and reduced to ſervitude. The prowz ; 
of their veſſels were taken'away and defaced, and ' 
_ afterwards ſuſpended in the temple of Minerva at 
Agina. To this conduct towards the Samians 
the Æginetæ were impelled in reſentment of a for- 
mer injury. When Amphicrates reigned at Samos, 
he had carried on a war againſt the Eginetæ, by 
vhich they materially ſuffered; 2892 however, ey | 
as, retaliated, 85 e 


IX. I IF jos; clam particular in my account 
of the Samians, becauſe this people produced the 
greateſt. monuments © of art which are to be ſeen 
in Greece. They have a mountain which is one 
hundred and fifty orgyiæ in height; entirely through 
this they have made a paſſage, the length of which 
is ſeven ſtadia, i is moreover eight feet high, and 


tomartis was the name of 2 virgin greatly | baloved by Diana; and 
what is ſaid by Diodorus Siculus on the ſubject ſeems moſt worthy 
of attention. His ſtory is this:—Di&ynna was born in Czron; ſhe 
invented hunters toils and nets, and thence her name. She was 
the daughter of Jupiter, which renders it exceedingly improba- 
ble that ſhe ſhould be obliged to fly from Minos, and leap into 
the ſea, where ſhe was caught in ſome fiſhers nets. The Mons 
Dictynnæus of Pliny is now called Cape Spada.—T, 

Tue greateſt monuments. Of theſe monuments ſome veſti- 
ges are ſtill to be ſeen, confult Tournefort, i. 314. Port 
Tigani is in form of a half moon, and regards the ſouth-eaſt ; 
its left horn is that famous Jettee which Herodotus reckoned 
amongſt the three wonders of Samos. This work, at that time 
of day, is an evidence of the Samians application to maritime 
en 
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as many wide. By the ſide of this chive- is alſd an 8 55 : 


artificial canal, which in like manner goes quits 


through the mountain, and though only three fert 


in breadth, is twenty cubits deep. This, by the 


means of pipes, conveys ta the city the waters of a 


copious ſpring 7. This is their work, and 
conſtructed by Eupalinus the ſon of Nauſtrophus, 


67 Copious 2 Eon the left of the Ade, near to hs aquedu& 
which croſſes it, are certain caverns, the entrance of ſome of them 
artificially cut. In all appearance ſome of theſe artificial caverns 
were what Herodotus ſays were ranked among the moſt wonderful 
performances of the Greek nation. The beautiful ſpring which 
tempted them to go upon ſo great a work, is doubtleſs that of 
Metelinous, the beſt in the iſland, the diſpoſition of the place 
proving perfectly favourable, the moment they had;conquered 
the difficulty of boring it; but in all probability they were not 
exact enough in levelling the ground, for they were obliged to 


dig a canal of twenty cubits deep for carrying the ſpring to the 


place deſigned, There muſt have been ſome miſtake in hy 
paſſage of Herodotus. | 

Some five hundred paces. from the ſea, and almoſt the like 
diſtance from the river Imbraſis to Cape Cera, are the ruins of 
the famous temple of the Samian Juno, But for Herodotus we 
ſhould never have !|:aown the name of the architect. He em- 
ployed a very particular order of columns, as may be now ſeen. 
It is indeed neither better nor worſe than the Tonian order in its 
infancy, void of that beauty which it afterwards acquired. 
— Thus far Tournefort, 

Its ancient names were Parthenjas, A and Melam- 
phiſſus. It was the birth-place of Pythagoras, and the ſchool 
of Epicurus. Pococke ſays, that there are no remains which he 
could prevail upon himſelf to believe to belong to this canal. 


He adds, that the inhabitants are remarkably profligate and 


poor. Tournefort makes a ſimilar remark. There are no diſ- 
ciples of Pythagoras, obſerves the Frenchman, now left in Sa- 


mos; the modern Samians are no more fund of faſting, than they 


ere lovers of filence.-T7 


5 7 " 


* 5 


* n A ns, 1 * „ 
an inhabitant of Megar: 5 Tbeir Sep is a mole, 
which projects from che harbour into the ſea, and 
is two ſtaſſia or more in len gth, and about twenty 
orgyiæ in height. Their Iſt performance Was 3 
temple, which exceeds in. grandeur all that I have 
| ſeen. This ſtructure was firſt commenced * 3 
native of the country, whoſe name was Rhœcus“ „ 
Jon of Phileus, | | 


LXI. Whilſt Cunbyſes the for of c pale 
his time in Egypt, committing various exceſſes, two | 
magi, who were brothers,#and one of whom Cam- 
byſes had left in Perſia che mangger of his domeſtic 
concerns, excited a revolt againſt him. The death 
of Smerdis, which had been ſtudiouſly kept ſecret, 
and Was known to very few of the Perſians, who in 
general believed that he was alive, was a circum- 
ſtance to which the laſt-mentioned of theſe magi had 
been privy, and of which he determined to avail” 
himſelf.. His brother, who, as we have related, 


joined with Nm! in * buſineſs, 1 not only refergbley 


6 Rhacus. ]-—This Rhœcus was not only a ſkilful architect, 
but he farther invented, in conj jaaction with Theodorus of Samos, 
the art of making moulds with clay, long before the Bacchiades 
had been driven from Corinth; they were alſo the firſt who made 
caſts in braſs, of which they formed ſtatues. Pauſanias relates the 
ſame fact, with this addition, that upon 2 pedeſtal behind the 
altar of Diana, called Protothenia, there is 2 ſtatue by Rhæcus: 
5t is a woman in bronze, ſaid by the Epheſians to þe that of | 
Night. He had two ſons, Telecles and Theodorus, both inges 
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in perſonꝰꝰ but had the very name of the young 


prince, the ſon of Cyrus, who had been put to 


death by the order of his brother Cambyſes. Him 
| Patizithes, the other magus, publicly introduced and 
placed upon the royal throne, having previouſly - | | 
inſtructed him in the part he was to perform. 


Having done this, he ſent meſſengers to different 


places, and one in particular to the Ægyptian army, 1 
ordering them to obey Smerdis, che ſon of Cyrus, „ 


LXII. Theſe orders were every where obeyed. 


The meſſenger who came to Egypt found Cam- 
byſes with the army at Ecbatana, in Syria. He 


entered into the midſt of the troops, and executed 


n Ryſembled in perſon, }—Similar hiftorical incidents will here 
occur to the moſt common reader, there having been no ſtate _ 


whoſe annals are come down ta us, in which, from the ſimilitude 
of perſon, factious individuals have not excited commorions, 


In the Roman government a falſe Pompey and a falſe Druſus . 


claim our attention, becauſe one exerciſed the political ſagacity 
of Cicero, the other employed the pen of Tacitus. Neither 


have we in our own country been without ſimilar impoſtors, the 


examples of which muſt be too familiar to require inſertion here. 
—T. : | | 


« 


70 Into the midſt of the troops. It may to an Engliſh reader at 


firſt ſight ſeem extraordinary that any perſon ſhould dare to exe - 


1 


cute ſuch a commiſſion as this, and ſhould venture himſelf on 


ſuch a buſineſs amongſt the troops of a man whoſe power had 


been ſo long eſtabliſhed, and whoſe cruelty muſt have been 
notorious. But the perſons of heralds, as the functiong they 
were toperform were tlie moſt important poſſible, were on all 
occaſions ſacred. Homer more than once calls them the ſacred 


miniſters of gods and men; they denounced war, and proclaimed ' 


Peace. 


_ 


MN "Th 


the commiſſion inch had been given lüm, Wben 
Cambyſes heard this, he was not aware of any - 


= fallacy, but imagined that Prexaſpes, whom l bad 


ſent to put Smerdis to death, had neglected to obe 7 -. = 
his commands. Prexaſpes,” faid the king, © thou. - — 
* haſt not fulfilled my orders. C Sir,” 3 he replied, 5 1 . : . 
cc you are certainly deceived ; it 1 18 impoſſible that 5 5 "Ag I 
* your brother ſhould rebel againſt you, or occaſion , 
« you the ſmalleſt trouble. I not only executed 
cc your orders concerning Smerdis, but I buried wx 
de him with my own hands. If the dead can riſe „ 
e again, you may expect alſo a rebellion from Aſty- wy 
« ages the Mede; but if things go on in their vival” : 
« courſe, you can have nothing to apprehend from 
« your brother. I would recommend, therefore, _ 
e that you ſend for this herald, and demand by 1 
« what 1 he clairas our N to Smer- —_ 
„dis.“ | | NS re. 


7 


peace. Tt has been a matter Ha P our the hem from 
whence this ſanctity was conferred on them; they were ſaid to be 

| deſcended from Cenyx, the ſon of Mercury, and under lad. 
tection of that god. This office, in Athens and Sparta, was he- 
reditary: In Athens, as I have obſerved, the heralds were ſaid to 
be derived from Cenyx; in Sparta from Talthybius, the celebrated 
herald of Agamemnon. They uſually carried a ſtaff of laurel 
in their hands, ſometimes of olive, round this two 3 1 
were twiſted. To what an extreme this reverence for the per- 3 
"ſons of ambaſſadors or heralds was carried, will appear from 

the book Polymnia, chap. 134. It is almoſt urn :ceſſary to add, 

that in modern times the perſons of ambaſſadors are in like | "nl 
manner deemed ſacred, unleſs the treatnfent which in caſe of | = 
war they receive at Conſtantinople be deemed an exception. 3 
The moment that war is declared againſt any foreign power, 

the repreſentative of that power is ſeized, and ſent as a re | 
to the Black Tower,—T. 5 | e 
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+ LXHUI. This advice was agrecable to Canine N 
4 0 ſes: the perſon of the herald was . accordingly ſeized, 
no, - and he was thus addreſſed -by Prexaſpes: Yoy _ 
#5 « ſay,” my friend, that you come from Smerdis, the 
1 « ſon of Cyrus; but I would adviſe you to, be cau- 1 
ot Wt e tious, as your ſafety will depend upon your ſpeak= _ 
#4 « ing the truth; tell me, therefqre, did Smerdis 
16 10 « himſelf entruſt you with this commiſſion, or did 
„ you receive it from ſome one of his officers ?” «I 
bl. 0 « muſt confeſs, replied the herald, © that ſince the 
Rh departure of Cambyſes on this Egyptian expedi- 
ah bu « tion, I have never ſeen Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, 
100 ] received my preſent commiſſion from the ma- 
71504 e ous to whom Cambyſes entruſted the manage- 
8 « ment of his domeſtic affairs; he it was wha told 
Wa eme that Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, commanded. 15 
af « me to execute this buſineſs.” This was the fin- 
ö cere anſwer of the herald ; upon which Cambylgs 
fl thus addreſſed Prexaſpes: : © ] perceive that, like a 
man of integrity, you performed my commands, 
« and have been guilty of no crime: but what Per- 
« Han, aſſuming the name of Smerdis, has revolted 
« againſt me?” © Sir,” anſwered Prexaſpes, de- 
Wie 1 comprehend the whole of this buſineſs : 
« the magi have excited this rebellion againſt you, 


„ namely, Patizithes, to whom you entruſted the 
© management of your houlhgkd, and Smerdis, his 
« brother.” 5 
: 14 
LIV. As 1 as Cambyſes heard the name of 


Smer dis, he was impreſſed with conviction of. the 
truth; 


2 of ths Aeon 1 which he Nan Wen Smerdis 
| ſeated on the royal throne, and touching the firma- - 
ment with his head. Ackles that. without A 
any juſt cauſe he had deſtroyed | e la- 
mented him with tears. rn a while 
in the extremeſt ſorrow, which a ſenſe of his mis- 
fortunes prompted, he leaped haſtily upon his horſe, 
determining to lead his army inſtantly to Suſa againſt 
the rebels. In doing this the ſheath fell from his 
ſword”", which, being thus naked, wounded him i in 
the chinh.; The wound was in the very place in 
which he had before ſtruck Apis, the deity of the 
 Zegyptians.. As ſoon as the blow appeared to be 
mortal, Cambyſes anxiouſly enquired the name of 
the place where he was: they told him it was called 
Ecbatana. An oracle from Butos had warned him 


. The ſeal h fell from * ſfeword. Erbe firſt ſwords were 
probably made of braſs; for, as Lucretius obſerves, | 


Et prior ris erat quam ferri cognitus uſus. 
Tt has been remarked, on the following paſſage of Virgil 
- Xratzque micant peltæ, micat æneus enſis, | f 


that the poet only uſes braſs poetically inſtead of iron; this, how- 
ever, ſeems forced and improbable. More anciently, which 
indeed appears from Homer, the ſword was worn over the 


ſhoulder; if, therefore, the attitude of Cambyſes i in the act of 


mounting his horſe be conſidered, his receiving the wound here 
deſeribed does not appear at all unlikely. In contradiction to 
modern cuſtom, the Romans ſometimes wore two ſwords, one 
on each ſide; when they wore but one it was uſually, thoveh 
not always, on the right ſide, On this ſubject, ſee Montfaucon, 
where different ſpecimens of ancient ſwords may be ſeen. The 
Perfian ſwords were called acinaces, or ſcymetars.— 7 
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that he ſhould * his life at Ecbatana; this he un- 
derſtood of Ecbatana * of the Medes, where all his 
treaſures were depoſited, and where he conceived 
i he was in his old age to die. The oracle, however, bo 2 
1 4 ſpoke of the Syrian Ecbatans. When he len- 


wound, reſtored him to his proper ſenſes. © This,” 


event he convened the more illuſtrious of the Per- 
fans who were with him, and thus addreſſed them: 


ed the name of the town, the vexation ariſing from 
the rebellion of the magus, and the pain of his 


he exclaimed, conſidering the oracle, ce js doubt- : 
« leſs the place in which CO fon of "Ps ; 
« js deſtined to die.“ 


LXV. On the twentieth day after the above 4 


cc What has happened to me, compels me to di * 3 
« cloſe to you what I anxiouſly deſired to conceal. 
« Whilſt I Was in Egypt, I beheld in my ſleep a 


72 Ecbatana. ]—Ctefias makes' this prince dis at Babylon; 
but this is not the _ place in which he earns Herodotus, 
Larcher. 

It appears by the context, that this Laan was in Syriaz an 
obſcure place, probably, and unheard of by Cambyſes till this 


moment. A ſimilar fiction of a propheey occurs in our om 


hiſtory. Henry the Fourth had been told he was to die in Jeru- 2 
falem, but died in the Jeruſalem chamber at Weſtminſter, Which 


tale Shakeſpeare has immortalized by noticing it. 


It hath been propheſy'd to-me many years ; 
I ſhould not die but in Jeruſalem, | 
Which vainly I ſuppos'd the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber, there [I'll lie, 
In that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die. 


Batanza in Paleſtine marks the * of this . Ecbataua- 


* d' Anville. * 
| | * viſion, 


„ vin; which 1 col "it bet e 


cc me. A meſſenger ſeemed to arrive from home, 
ce informing me that Smerdis, ſitting on the royal 
© throne, touched the heavens wigh his head. It 
« is not in the power of men to counteract deſtinyz | 
but fearing that my brother would deprive me of © 
e my kingdom, I yielded to paſſion rather than to 


* prudence. Infatuated as I was, I diſpatched Prex- 


« aſpes to Suſa, to put Smerdis to death. Aſter 


« this great crime, I lived with more confidence, | 
* believing that Smerdis being dead, no one elſe . 


« would riſe up againſt me. But my ideas of the 
es future were fallacious ; I have murdered my bro- 
ce ther, a crime equally unneceſſary and atrocious, 


« and am nevertheleſs deprived of my power. It 


« was Smerdis the ar, Fe. whom the divinity 
8 | 2 46 * pointed 


77 Smirdis the magur.]—Mr. Richardſon, in 3 on 


the Language, &c. of Eaſtern nations, ſpeaking of the diſagree- 
ment between the Grecian and Aſiatic Ky of Perſia, makes 
the following remarks. 


From this period (610 before Chriſt) till the Macedonia 


conqueſſ, we have the hiſtory of the Perſians as given us by the 
| Greeks, and the hiſtory of the Perſians as written by themſelves. 
Between theſe clafles of writers we might naturally expect ſome 


difference of facts, but we ſhould as naturally look for a few. 


great lines which might mark ſome' ſimilarity of ſtory : yet from 
every reſearch which I have had an opportunity to make, there 


ſeems to be nearly as much reſemblance between the annals of 


England and Japan, as between the European and Afiatic rela- 
tions of the ſame empire. 'The names and numbers of their 


kings have no analogy; and in regard to the moſt ſplendid. facts 


of the Greek hiſtoxians, the Perſians are entirely ſilent. We have 
no mention of the great Cyrus, nor of any king of Perſia who 


9 


- 


w_ * 4 
- . 
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r pointed out to me in my dream, and who 4 


& now taken arms againſt me: Things being 7 2 


te thus circumſtanced; it becomes you to remer 75 

-< that Smerdis; «the ſon of Cyrus, is actually dead, | ry. 
and that the two magi, one with whom I left the Fs 
& care of my houſhold, and Smerdis his brother, are 


« the men who now claim your obedience. He. : 
< whoſe office it would have been to have revenged 


< ori theſe magi any injuries done to me; has unn 
« worthily periſhed by thoſe who were neareſt to 


ce him: but ſince he is no more, I muſt now tell 1 


cc you, oh Perſians! what 1 would have you do 


hen I am dead] intreat you all, by thoſe gods | 


© who watch over kings, and chiefly you who are 


in the events of his reign can — be forced into a fimilis _ 
tude. We have no Erteſus, king of Lydia; not a ſyllable of 
Cambyſes, or of his frantic expedition againſt the Zthiopians: 

Smerdis Magus, and the ſucceſſion of Darius, the fon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes, by the neighing of his horſe, are to the Perſians cifcum- 
ſtances equally unknown, as the numerous affafſivations recorded | 

by the Greeks, &ec. 

To do away, at leaſt in part, any impreſſion to the prej judice of 
| Grecian hiſtory, which may be made by petuſing the above re- 
marks of Mr. Richardſon, the reader is preſented with the * ar” 5 
Jowing ſentiments of Mr. Gibbon. 

So little has been preſerved of Eaſtern hiſtory before Ma- 
bhomet, that the modern Perſians ate totally ignorant of the Vice | 
tory of Sapor, an event ſo glorious to their nation. 

The incident here mentioned is the victory of Sapor over Va- 
lerian the Roman em peror, who was defeated, taken priſoner, 
and died in captivity. This happened in the year 260 of the _ 
Chriſtian æra. Mahomet was born in the year 371 of the ſame | 
æra; if, therefore, Mr, Gibbon's obſervation be well founded; 
which it appears to be, Mr. Richardſonꝰs 1 fall to the 
ground.—T, 
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be of che'ra race of th 


makes him reign ten years. Larcher. 


te lific! If you do not obey me, if you ne 


te recover nor attempt to recover the empire, wa 


« the reverſe of my wiſhes befal you, and may 
5 3 Perſian meet a fate * mine. 


LXVI. Cambytts havinks thus fookin; beet" 
his misfortunes, When the Perſians ſaw the king 
thus involved in ſorrow, they tore their garments, 


and expreſſed their grief aloud. After a very ſhort 
interval the bone became infected, the whole of the 


thigh mortified, and death enſued; Thus died 
Cambyſes, ſon of Cyrus, after a reign of ſeven, 
years and five months“; leaving no offspring, male on 


female. The Perſians who were preſent could not be 
perſuaded that the magi had aſſumed the ſupreme au- 


thority; but rather believed that what Cambyſes had 
afſerted concerhing thedeathof Smerdis was prompt- 


ed by his hatred 6f that prince, and his wiſh to ex- 
cite the general animoſity of the Perſians againſt him. 


They were, therefore, generally ſatisfied that it was 


really Smerdis, the ſon ws Crone who had aſſumed : 


— 


74 A Fon and foe — — 
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* 
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* never-permir this empire to revert to 40 Medes 
« If by any ſtratagem they ſhall have ſeized it, by 

| e ſtratagem do you recover it. If they have by E I 
& force obtained it, do you by force wreſt it from * 
ce them. If you ſhall obey my advice, may the 

© earth give you its fruits in abundance; may you 

< eyer be free, and your wives and your flocks — 
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ö 5 c E |: | [ah 3 1 Li Eu were che more . 3 
5 clined, becauſe Prexaſpes afterwards poligge! y de- 


nied that he had put Smerdis to death. When + 
== _ Cambyſes was dead he could not fafely have on | 
| felled thathehadkilledthe ſon of Cyrus. 

| LXVII. After the death of Cambylſcs, the ma- 
1 gus, by the favour of his name, pretending to be 
= | Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, reigned in ſectirity , 
5 during the ſeven months which completed the eight 
1 year of the reign of Cambyſes. In this period ge 


diſtinguiſhed the various dependents on his power 
by his great munificence, ſo that after his death he 
was ſeriouſly regretted hy all the inhabitants of Aſia, | 
except the Perſians. He commenced his reign by 
publiſhing every where an edict which exempted his 
ſubjects for the ſpace of three yours both from tri- 5 
bute and military ſervice. 
ILXVIII. In the eighth month he was FED Se 2 
in the following manner: Otanes, ſon of Phar- 
naſpes, was of the firſt rank of the Perſians, both _ 
with regard to birth and afluence. This nobleman + _ 
was the firſt who ſuſpected that this was not Smer- 
dis, the ſon of Cyrus; and was induced to ſuppoſe _ 
who he really was, from his never quitting the citadel, 
and from his not inviting any of the nobles to his 
prelence. Suſpicious of the impoſture, he took theſe 
meaſures: He had a daughter named Phædyma, 
who had been married to Cambyſes, and whom, 
ith the other wives of the late king, the uſurper 
had taken „ Otanes tet * meſſage to 
6 | * | 
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be e . 
returned for anſwer, © that ſhe could not tell, as be 
« had never ſeen Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, nor dick 
« ſhe know the perſon with whom ſhe cohabited.” ; 
Otanes ſent a ſecond time t nos. de 5 3 
ſays he, you do not know the perſon of Smerdis, 1 
< ſon of Cyrus, wquire of Ae who it & with. 
« whom you and ſhe cohabit, for ſhe muſt neceſſarily = 
« know her brother.” To which the thus replied, 
_ « ] can neither ſpeak to Atoſſa, nor indeed fee any 
« of the women that live with him. Since this 
* perſon, whoever he is, came to the throne, the 
IE 1 


IXIX. 
# +» T 


75 Pn — ſpeaking of the den of « kink. 
of Perfia, and the intemperate grief of his wives, ſays, that the 


reaſon why the women upon ſach occaſions are ſo deeply af- 
flicted, is not only for the Joſs of the king their huſband, but for 
the loſs of that ſhadow of liberty which they enjoyed during his | "4 
life; for no ſooner is the prince laid in lis tomb, but they are Wo 
all ſhut up in particular houſes. Tournefort tells us, that after 
the death of the ſultan at Conſtantinople, the women whom he 
honoured with his embraces, and their eldeſt daughters, are re- 
moved into the old ſeraglio of Conſtantinople; the younger are 
ſometimes left for the new emperor, n , 
baſſias. 7 
It appears that in the 1% den the' ramen tl females 185 
have been jealouſly ſecluded from the other ſex. Nevertheleſs, 1 
we learn from modern travellers, that this is done with ſome re- 
ſtrictions, and that they are not only ſuffered to communiente 
with each other, but on certain days to leave the haram of fera- | 
_ glio, and take their amuſements abroad, . _ * 
Where a plurality of wives is allowed, each, it mould wht 
from Tournefort, has a diſtin and 1 apartment. « I was 
Vor. II. | extremely 


„ 1 A 1 1 * 1 55 2 
= 5 'This reply more and more. WE * 2 
| Fuſpicions of Otanes; he ſent, therefore, a third |} 
time to his daughter: © My daughter,” he ob- 1 
' ſerved, © it becomes you, who are nobly born, t to pf | 
« engage in a dangerous enterprize, when your 
& father commands you. If this Smerdis “e be not 
ce the ſon of Cyrus, but the man whom I ſuſpect, he + | 
= ought not, poſſeſſing your perſon, and the fove- . 


« reignty of Perſia, to eſcape with impunity. Do | 
ce this, therefore when next you ſhall be admitted 


cc to his bed, and ſhall obſerve. that he is aſleep, 4 ; | 


& examine whether he has ny ears; 1 he! has, you 3 


: extremely at a loſs,” ſays he, « how to W to the great 


men of the Eaft, when I was called in, and viſited, as a phyſician» _ 


the apartments of their wives. Theſe apartments are juſt like the _ 
dormitories of our religious, and at every door I found an arm 
covered with gauze, thruſt out through a ſmall loop-hole, made 
on purpoſe: at firſt I fancied they were arms of wood or braſs, to 
ſerve for ſconces to light up candles in at night; but it ſurprized 3 
me when I was told I muſt cure the perſons to whom theſe 


arms belonged.” The Eaſterns liſten with much aſtoniſhment - 4 
to the familiarity prevailing betwixt the ſexes in Europe. When + 
told that no evil reſults from this, they anſwer with a proverb, - 


« Bring butter too near the fire, and you will , keep it 
from melting.“ 7. 1 
7 this Smerdis.] — That Cambyſes v was the 8 an . 
Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that obſtructed the work of the temple» - 
is plain from hence, that they are ſaid in Scripture to be the kings 


bol Perſia that reigned between the time of Cyrus and the time of 


that Darius by whoſe decree the temple was finiſhed ; but that 
Darius being Darius Hyſtaſpes, and none reigning between 
Cyrus and that Darius in Perſia, but Cambyſes and Smerdis, it 
muſt follow from hence, that none but Cambyſes and Smerdis 

could be the Ahaſuerus and Artaxerxes, who are ſaid in Ezra to 
have put a ſtop to this s work,conPridenns. , 


0 


i ® 1 *% L 1 A. _ EO - 
« may be ſecure you are with Smerdis, cakes 
« Cyrus; but if he has not, it can be no other than 
« Smerdis, one of the magi.”. . To this Phædyma 5 
replied, 9 That the 1 vould obey him, notwithftand= 
« ing the danger ſhe incurred; being well aſſured, 
ce that if he had no ears, and ſhould diſcover der in | 

« endeavouring to know this, ſhe ſhould be inſtantly 
cc put to death. Cyrus had in his life-time deprived | 

this Smerdis of his ears 77 for ſome atrocious crime... 
— Phædyma complied- in all reſpects with the in- 
junctions of her father. T he wiyes of the Perſians 

i ir huſbands by turns“. ; When this 


& 


77 This Smerdis 1 V bis l rbe a of 955 = inpotcs 
was long celebrated in Perſia as an annual feſtival. 1 | 
of the great laughter of the magians then made, it was 
| magophonia. It was alfo from this time that they firſt had the 
name of magians, which fignified the cropt-eared, Which was 
then given them on account of this unpoſtor, who was thus cropt. 

 Mige-guſh ſignified, in the language of the country then in uſe, 
one that had his ears cropt; and from a ringleader of that ſect who | 
was thus cropt, the author of the famous Arabic lexicon called Ca- 
mus, tells us they had all this name given them; and what He- 
rodotus and Juſtin, and other authors, write of this n. 
plainly ſhews that he was the man. Pridau nm. 

1% The wives of the Perfians ſeep with their huſbands hp 5 1 
—By the Mahometan law, the Perfians, Turks, and indeed all 
true believers, . are permitted to have wives of three different 
deſcriptions ; thoſe whom they eſpouſe, thoſe whom they hire, 
and thoſe whom they purchaſe. - Of the -firſt kind they are li- 
mited to four, of the two laſt they may have as many as they 
pleaſe or can afford. Amongftthe ſingularities ſanctified by the 
| Alcoran, the following is not the leaſt: a woman legally eſpouſed 

may inſiſt on a divorce from her huſband, if he is impotent, if 
he is * . or, to uſe Tournefort's ex- 555 

5 | 6 22 ren, 


Inn i oy 
lady next ſlept with the magus, as foon a8 ſhe e 25 
him in a profound ſleep, ſhe tried to touch his ears, fy 
and being perfectly farisfied that he had none, as 
foon as it was day ſhe commun _ the ng 
geice to her father. Gn OY Soul font oY 
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IXX. Otanes ee desc de ſe pede 
Aſpathines and Gobryas, two of the nobleſt of the. 
Perfians, upon whoſe fidelity he could depend, and 
who had themſelves fuſpected the i n 
was agreed that each ſhould diſcloſe the bers to 
the friend in whom he moſt confided. Otanes 
therefore choſe Intaphernes, Gobryas Megabyzus, 
and Aſpathines, Hydarnes. The conſpirators be- 
ing thus fix in number, Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, 
arrived at Suſa, from Perſia, Where his father was 

governor, when they en ne to Dr him 
alſo an aſſociate. i 


* 


LXXI. Theſe PO. met 79 and OL: nt 
vows of fidelity conſulted N As ſoon as Da- 
rius was to ſpeak, he thus addreſſed his confede- 
rates: I was of opinion that the death of Smerdis, 


e ſon of Cyrus, and the ufürpation ol the magus, 
« were circumſtances known only to myſelf; and my 
« immediate purpoſe 1 in co ing here, was to accom . 


preſſion, if he does not pay his "a rſday ans Pris | 
day night, which are e the times conſecrated to * ne 8 
9 ; 
7 Theſe PO met. ]—Mithridates, king of Pak: who as 
wards gave ſo much trouble to the Nimans, was deſcended from 
one of theſe cenſpirators: ſec book vii. chap. ii,—Larcher.” 
+ : ce pliſh 
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<-pliſh hs is death. +6 Gags; SG | 
«© acquainted with the matter, I think that all delay 
<< will be dangerous, and that we ſhould inſtantly 
execute our intentions. * Son of Hyſtaſpes,” 
replied Otanes, born of a noble parent, you ſeem 
< the inheritor of your father's virtue; nevertheleſs, - 
ce be not precipitate, but let us enter on this buſineſs 
<< with caution: ſur my own part, 1 am averſe to 
< undertake any thing: till we ſhall have ftrengthen- 
4 « ed our party. My friends, reſumed Darius, 
< if you follow the advice of Otanes, your ruin is 
< inevitable. The hope of reward will induce ſome 
< one-to betray your defigns to the magus. An 
< enterprize like this ſhould be accompliſhed by 
< yourſelves, diſdaining all aſſiſtance. But fitice | 
ce you have diffuſed the ſecret, and added me t 
60 your. party, let us this very day put our deſigns 
« in execution; for I declare, if this day paſs with- 
< out our fulfilling our intentions, no one ſhall to- 
* morrow betray me; I will myſelf diſcloſe the con- 
9 . to the n 


LXXIL When Otanes ; ebfirved the e * 
Darius ; * Since,” he replied, you will not ſuffer 
< us to defer, but precipitate us to the termination 
« of our purpoſe, explain how we ſhall obtain en- 
e trance into the palace, and attack the uſurpers. 
That there are guards regularly ſtationed, if you 
< have not ſeen them yourſelf, you muſt have known 
hos from others. 1 ſhall we elude theſe?” There 
c are many circumſtances, Otanes, returned Da- 
ris, 5 which we cannot ſo well explain by our 
| 8 3 >. nw 


n CE 
cc words as by our actions. There ente which" 


* 
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may be made very plauſible by words, but are ca- 1 
©: pable of no ſplendour in the execution. You can- 

ce not ſuppoſe that it will be difficult for us to paſs 
© the guards; who amongſt them will not be im- 


* pelled by reverence of our perſons, or fear of our © 
s authority, to admit us? Beſides this, 'I. am fur- 5 
“ niſhed with an undeniable excuſe; I can ſay that 
I am juſt arrived from Perſia, and have buſineſs 


ce from my father with the king. If a falſhood muſt_ 


© be ſpoken , let it be ſo. . They who are ſincere, 


ce and they ho are not, have the ſame object in 


« view. F alſhood i is ae by views of incereſt; G 


20 If a Falloed muſt be ſpoken. ]—This morality, ſays 1 
not very rigid; but it ought, he continues, to be remembered, 
that Herodotus is here ſpeaking of falſhood which operates to no 


one's injury, Bryant, on the contrary, remarks, that we may 
reſt aſſured theſe are the author's own ſentiments, though . 


zttributed to another perſon; . hence, he adds, we muſt not won- 
der if his veracity be ſometimes called in queſtion. But when 


we remember that one of the firſt rudiments of Perſian educa- 


tion was to ſpeak the truth, the little ſcruple with which 


Darius here adopts a falſhood, muſt appear very remarkable, 3 


Upon this ſubject of ſincerity, Lord Shafteſbury has ſome very 


curious remarks. The chief of ancient critics, ſays he, 5 


, extols Homer above all things for underſtanding how to lye in 
perfection. His lyes, according to that maſter's opinion, and 


the judg mant of the graveſt and moſt venerable writers, were in 


themſelves. the juſteſt moral truths, and exhibitive of the beſt 
doctrine and inſtruction in life and manners,” It is well remark- _ 
ed by one of the ancients, though I do not remember which 
that a violation df truth implies a contempt of God, and fear of 
man. Vet the graveſt of our moraliſts and divines have allowed 


| that there may be occaſions in * a deviation from firict truth E 


is * 
cc and; 


ce FO ch of reuk is fan by ſane pro- 
< miſed benefit, or the hope of inſpiring confidence. 
ce So that, in fact, theſe are only two different pati 
9 e to the ſame end: if no emolument were propoſed, . 
« the ſincere man would be falſe, and the falſe man | 
| « ſincere. As to the guards, he who ſuffers us to : 
* paſs ſhall hereafter be remembered to his advan- 
© tage; he who oppoſes us ſhalt be deemed an ene- 
„ my: let us, therefore, now haſten to the palace, 
nn PRIN 7 01S 
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LXXIII. When he had finiſhed, Geben *. „ 
as follows: © My friends, to recover the . 
« will indeed be glorious; but if we fail, it will be 
cc nobler to die, than for Perſians to live in ſubjection | 
« to a Mede, and he too deprived of his ears. You 
< who were preſent at the laſt hours of Cambyſes, 2 
ce cannot but remember the imprecations which he 72 
" uttered againſt the Perſians if they did not attempt ER 
ce the recovery of the empire. We then refuſed him 12 WE. 

« attention, thinking him influenced by malignity. ß, 
« and reſentment; but now I at leaft ſecond te 
<« propofal of Darius, nor would I have this afſem- © 1 
ce bly break up, but to proceed inſtantly: againſt the 

ce magus.” The ſentiments of . gave uni- 

verſal Baer es 


= LXXIV. During the 1580 4 this 3 
tion, the two magi had together determined to make 
a friend of Prexaſpes: they were aware that he had 
been injured by Cambyſes, who had ſlain his ſon ny 
with an arrow ; and that he alone was privy to „ 
| | G 4 wi death 5 
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death of Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, having been 
his executioner ; they were conſcious alſo that he | 


was highly efteemed by the Perſians. - They ac- _ | 
cordingly ſent for him, and made him the moſt 


liberal promiſes ; they made him fwear that he 
would on no account diſcloſe the fallacy which 
they practiſed on the Perfians ; and they promiſed  _ 
him, in reward of his fidelity, rewards without nun- 
ber. Prexaſpes engaged to comply with their 
wiſhes; they then told him of their intention to 

aſſemble the Perſians beneath the tower which 
was the royal refidence, from whence they deſired 


him to declare aloud that he who then fate on the 


throne of Perfia was Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, 
and no other. They were induced to this meaſure, 
from a conſideration of the great authority of Prex- 
aſpes, and becauſe he had frequently declared that 
be had never put Smerdis, the contra 5 
n but that he was ſtill alive. | 


LXXV. Prexafpes agreed to edit with all 
that they propoſed ; the magi accordingly aſſembled 
the Perſians, and leading Prexaſpes to the top of 
the tower, commanded him to make an oration, 
He, without paying the leaſt attention to the pro- 
 miſes he had made, recited the genealogy of the 


* — the toner. En. was the d. . Anciently the 


85 kings lodged here for fecurity. In chap. Ixvii. Herodotus ob- 


ſerves that the magus would not ſtir from the citadel, and in 
chap. Ixxix. he ſays that the conſpirators left behind in the cita - 
del ſuch of their friends as. were wounded in meacking the 
magheLarcher, 8 5 


familly 


ſing himſelf for: a it 0 Vas hen the | — 
danger which the revealing it would have incurred, e 

but that it was now forced from him, He affured 
them that he actually had killed Smerdis, by the 
Crier of Cantyth, rai dr the FINN 
————— When he had im- 
reg wy 2 e we; 


SS. 


2 Ane 3 bid ancient ne, Gol nncagh 
the Orientals in particular, theſe kind of imprecations were 
very frequent, and ſuppoſed to have an extraordinary influence. 
The curſe of a father was believed to be particularly fatal; and 
the furies were always thought to execute the imprecations.of | . 
parents upon diſobedient children: ſee the ſtoties of Edipus ante 
Theſeus. When Joſhua deſtroyed Jericho, he imprecated 5 | 
ſevere curſe upon whoever ſhould attempt to rebuild it. This 
was, however, at a diſtant period of time accompliſhed. We 
have two examples of ſolemn imprecations on record, which 
have always been deemed worthy of attention. The one oc- 
curred in ancient Rome: When Craſſus, in defiance of the 
_ auſpices, prepared to make in expedition againſt the Parthians. 
The tribune Ateius waited for him at the gates of the city, 
with an altar, a fire, and a ſacrifice ready prepared, and with 

the moſt horrid ſolemnity devoted him to deſtruction. The 
other example is more modern, it is the imprecation which 
Averroes, the famous Arabian philoſopher, uttered againſt his 
fon. Asitis leſs generally known, I ſhall recite i at length: 
Averroes was one day ſcriouſly converſing with ſome grave 
friends, when his fon, in a ribtous manner, intruded himfelf, 
accompanied by ſome diſſolute companions. The old man, view- 
ing him with great indignation, ſpoke two verſes to the following 
effect: „Thy own beauties could not content thee, thou haſt 


9 


r Gag b; fx 
Rf { 1 


| Bd. not attempt wa une be an and tt 0 15 
take vengeance upon the uſurpers, he threw bim 
ſelf from the tower. Such wag the end of Prexaſ 


b man who ec 1 perl of e 
| merited elteem . . eee e 


* 


TxXxvI. The ſeven Perſians hawk determined Tl | 
inſtantly to attack the magi, proceeded, after im- 15 
ploring the aid of the gods, to execute their pur- 
poſe, They were at firſt | ignorant of what related 
to the fate of Prexaſpes, but they learned it as they 

| went along. They withdrew for a while to delibe- . 
rate together; they who ſided with Otanes, thought. 

-that their enterprize ſhould be defies. at leaſt 
during the prefent tumult of affairs. T he friends 
of Darius, on the contrary, Were averſe to any x 
delay, and were anxious to execute what they had 
reſolved immediately. Whilſt they remained in 


this ſuſpence, they obſerved ſeven pair of hawks *, 
. „ which, 
ſtript the wild goat of his beauties; and they who are as beauti- 

fal as thyſelf: admire thee. Thou haſt go | anton heart, 

his lecherous eyes, and his ſenſeleſs head 265; morrow tho _ 
malt find thy father will have his puſhing h _ Curſed be all | 


extravagancies: when I was young 1 5 805 puniſhed my 
father, now I am old I cannot puniſh my ſon; but I beg of Gd 
to deprive him rather of life, than ſuffer him to be diſobedient. ? 
It is related that the young man died within ten months—T, 

\ 33 Merited efteem.]—Upon this incident M. Larcher remarks, 
that this laſt noble action of his life but ill correſponds with the 
mean and daſtardiy behaviour which Prexaſpes had before ex, 
tivited to the murderer of his ſoa. 

Seven pair of hawks.] — The ſuperſtition of the ancients, 
wah reſpect to the fight or flight of birds, has often exerciſed 
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* tore ce IT 1 oro 8 conſpit 
came immediately into the deſigns of Darius; "= | 
Ms on ne OY. = | 


. 


va 8 0 jay” it 7 8 
pened as Darius had foreſeen, The guards, unſuſ-. 
picious of what was intended, and awed by their 


digaity 5. of rank; who, in this inſtance, , ſeemed o 


the ſagacity and acuteneſs of philoſophers and ſcholars.” | 3 5 
birds furniſhed omens from their chattering, as crows, owls, &c. - 

others from the direction in which they flew, as eagles, vultures, "on 
hawks, &c. An eagle ſeen to the right was fortunate See How ] ĩ]ͤ.“ 
mer. The ſight of an eagle was ſuppoſed to foretel to Tarquiniuas 7 
Priſcus, that he ſhould obtain the crown; it predicted alſo, the __ 
conqueſts of Alexander; and the loſs of their dominions to Tar- ©: 
quin the Proud, and Dionyſius tyrant of Syracuſe ; innumerable 
other examples muſt here occur. to the moſt common reader. 
A raven ſeen on the left hand was unfortunate, 


Szpe ſiniſtra cava predixit ab ilice comix.—irgil. 


Upon the ſubjeRt of the auſpicia, the _ ſatisfactory intelli- - 
gence is to be obtained from the treatiſe of Cicero de Divina- : 
tione. From the Latin word auſdicia, from aves  inficere, 
comes our Engliſh word auſpicious,—T, 

35 Aaved by their dignity. The moſt memorable inflance f in 
hiſtory, of the effects of this kind of impreſſion, is that of the 
ſoldier ſent into the priſon to kill Caius Marius :—The ſtory is 
related at length by Plutarch. When the man entered the priſon | 
with his ſword drawn, « Fellow, exclaimed the ſtern Roman, 
«« dareft thou kill Caius Marius? Upon which the ſoldier dropt 
his ſword, and ruſhed out of doors. This fact, however, being 
no where mentioned by Cicero, who ſpeaks very largely on the 
ſubje& of Marius, has given Dr. Middleton reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
ur the whole i is a fab ulous narration, . 


IXXVII. Ges 8 - 25 . e 
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a from 2 ande aaa, without any qu „ 
tions permitted them to enter. As oon as they 
came to the interior part of the palace, they met 
with the eunuchs, who were employed as the royal 
- meſſengers ; theſe aſked their buſineſs, and at the - 
ame time threatened the guards for fuffering them 
co enter, On their oppoſing their farther en- 
trance, che conſpirators drew their fwords, and en- 
couraging each other, put the eunuchs to deaths _ 
from hence they . ruſhed to the inner * 


ments. 


IXXVII. Here Fi two mag} "Gone to be, 
in confuttation about what was to be done in con- 
3 Ae of the conduct of Prexaſpes. As ſoon as 
' they perceived the tumult, and heard the cries, of 
the eunuchs, they ran towards them, and preparing 
in a manly manner to defend themſelves, the one 
ſeized a bow and the other a lance. As the con- 
ſpirators drew near to the attack, the bow became 
uſeleſs; but the other magus, who was armed witn 
the lance, wounded Afpathines in the thigh, and 
deprived Intaphernes of orie of his eyes, though the 
blow was not fatal. The magus who found his 
bow of no ſervice retreated to an adjoining apart- 
ment, into which he was followed by Darius and 
Gobryas. This latter ſeized the magus round the 
waiſt®*, but as this happened in the dark, Darius ſtood 
in 


8% Round the waiſt.]J-—Not unlike to this was the. manner in 
waich David Nilo, the favourite of the unſortunate Mary 
| queen 


edwhiy he was thus inactive: : When Darius replied, 

c that it was from his fear of wounding his friend,” 

Strike,“ exclaimed Gobryas, * though-you ſhall - 
< pierce both.” Darius „ n . 88 

his ſword through ens mag! 


— N . 


LXXIX. Haring un thin the mag RY | 
hm 


++ 
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queen of Scots, was ed "Hind wo A wh his < 2. 2 
miſtreſs, attended by a few domeſtics, when the kings who ha@ __ 
choſen this. place and opportunity to ſatisfy his vengeance, en- 

_ tered the apartment with Ruthven and his accomplices. The 
wretched favourite, conceiving himſelf the victim whoſe death 

was required, flew for protection to the queen, whom he ſeized 
round the waiſt. This attitude did not fave him from the dag+ 
ger of Ruthven ; and before he could be dragged to the next - 
apartment, the rage of his ene mies put an end to his life, piere 
ing his body with fifty- fix wounds —See the account in Roberts | 
Jon's Hiftory of Scotland, vol. i. 359.—7. he 5 

27 The magi.—It may not in this place be impertinent, to 

give a ſuecint account of the magi or magians, as elected | 
from various writers on the ſubject. This ſe& originating in 
the Eaſt, abominating all images, worſhipped God only by fire. 
Their chief doctrine was, that there were two principles, one f 
which was the cauſe of all good, the other the cauſe of all evil. 
'The former is repreſented by light, the other by darkneſs, and 
that from theſe two all things in the world were made. The 

| 2ood god they named Yazdan or Ormund; the evil god; Ahra- 
man: the former is by the Greeks named Oramaſdes, the lat- 
ter Arimanius, Concerning theſe two gods, ſome held both of 
them to have been from eternity; others contended the good + | 
being only to be eternal, the other created: both agreed in this, 0 
that there will be a continual oppoſition between theſe two till PR”. 

| tho end of the world, when the good god ſhall overcome the | 


„% Me, 
inſtantly ei cut off their heads. Their two fri ds who! 
were ene Were eee N , 0 n 


evit es; and that afterwards each ſhall 15 kis walht to > md. 
| elf; the good god have all good, met with kin e quit al" 
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wicked men. Of this ſyſtem Zoroaſter was the firſt founder, ; 


whom Hyde and Prideaux make cotemporary with Darius 
Hy ſtaſpes, but whoſe æra, as appears from Moyle, the Greek - 
writers of the age of Darius make many hundred years before - 
their own time. After giving a conciſe but animated account 
of the theology of Zoroaſter, Mr. Gibbon has this remark ; 8 
« Every mode of religion, to make a deep and laſting impreſſion, | 
on the human mind; muſt exerciſe our obedience, by enjoining 
practices of devotion for which we can aſſign no reaſon; ; and 
muſt acquire our eſteem by inculcating moral duties, analogous | 
to the dictates of our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaſter was 
abundantly provided with the former, and poſſeſſed a ſufficient, 
portion of the latter. At the age of puberty the faithful Per- 
ſian was inveſted with a myſterious girdle, from which moment 
the moſt indifferent action of his life was ſanCtified by prayers, 
ejaculationg, and genuflexions, the omiſſion of which was a grie- ' 
vous ſin, The moral duties, however, were required of the 
diſciple of Zoroaſter, who wiſhed to eſcape the perſecution. of 
Arimanius, or as Mr. Gibbon writes it, Ahriman, and to live 
with Ormund or ,Ormuſd in a bliſsful eternity, where the de- 
gree of felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree of 
virtue and piety. In the time of Theodoſius the younger, the 
Chriſtians enjoyed a full toleration in Perſia; but Abdas indiſ- 
ereetly pulling down a temple, in which the Perſians worſhipped _ 
fire, a perſecution againſt the Chriſtians was excited, and proſe- : 
cuted with unrelenting cruelty. The magi are ſtill known in 
Perſia, under the name of parſi or parſes; their ſuperſtition is 
contained in three books, named Zend, Pazend, and Veſtna, 
ſaid by themſelves to be compoſed by Zerdaſcht, whom they 
confound with the patriarch Abraham. The Oriental Chriftiang 
pretend, that the magi who adored Jeſus Chriſt, were diſciples _ 
of Zoroaſte , who predicted to them the coming of the Meſſiah, 
| and 


he citade a of der inability. tb 
om e The renining fire na us ine 
public ftreet, having the heads of the magi in their 
hands, and making violent outeries. They called | 
aloud to the Perſians, explaining what had happen- 
ed, and expoſing the heads of the uſurpers; at the 
fame time, whoever of the magi appeared was in- 
ſtantly put to death. The Perſians hearing what 
theſe ſeven noblemen had effected, and Na the 
impoſture practiſed on them by the magi, were 
ſeized with the deſire of imitating their conduct. 
Sallying forth with drawn ſwords, they killed every 
magus whom they met; and if night had not checked 
their rage, not one would have eſcaped. The an- 
_ niverſary of this day the Perſians celebrate with 
great ſolemnity ; the feſtival they, obſerve is called 
the magophonia, or the laughter of the magi. On 
this occaſion no magus is permitted to be ſeen in 
public, they are obliged _ confine ene at 


HON” 


LXXX. w hen the 2 had ſubſided, and an 


interval of five days were cp the conſpirator 
a the new ſtar which ee at his birth, - Upon this WO, 


ſubje& a modern writer has ingeniouſly remarked, that the pre- 


ſents which the magi made to Chriſt, indicated their eſteeming 
him a royal child, notwithſtanding | his mean ſituation and ap- 
pearance: they gave him gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh, ſuch 
as the queen of Sheba preſented. to Solomon in his glory, _ 

It ſeems almoſt unneceſſary to add, that from theſe magi or 
magians the Engliſh word magic is derived :=See Prideaux, 


Gibbon, Bayle, Bibliotheque Orientale, and Harmer's Obſera- 1 


tions on Paſſages of dee OP Fs 
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met to deliberate on the ſituation of affairs. Thew 
ſentiments, as delivered on this occaſion, however 
they may want credit with many. of the Greek 3 
were in fact as follows.—Ortanes recommended a 
republican form of govemment: * I dvr no;7 | 
fays he, © ſeem to me adviſeable, that the govern» 
' © ment of Perſia * ſhould hereafter be entruſted 
er to any individual perſon, this being neither po- 
* pular nor wile. We all know „„ 
& to which the arrogance of Cambyſes proceeded, 
« and ſome of us have felt its influence. How an 
that form of government poſlibly be good, in 
«© which an individual with i impunity may intulgs | 
cc his paſſions, and which is apt to tranſport even 
c the beſt of men beyond the bounds of reaſon? 
« When a man, naturally envious, — 1 
neſs, he inſtantly becomes inſolent: Inſo , 


and _— are the cg vices of 9 


mous crimes. He who 1s placed at the ſommit 


BY Government. of Perſia.] - Machiave re 8 upon da | 
_ conqueſts of Alexander the Great, and upon the unreſiſting ſub-. .  } 
miſſion which his ſucceſſors experienced from the Perſians, takes 
it for granted, that amongſt the ancient Perſians as no 
diſtinction of nobility. This, however, was by no m 
caſe ; and what Mr. Hume remarks of the Florentine 


Roman than wich Greek authors: See the Eſſay of Mr. 

where he ny de « Politics may be reduced to a — 
with his note at the end of the volume, which contains an enu- 
meration of various Perſian noblemen of different periods, as 


well as a refutation of Machiavel's ahſurd W above Rated. 
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If we pay them temperate 1 lp 


0 brage that we are not more Rel in our atten | | 
„ tions: if the reſpett with which chey are treat 2 7 


immoderate, they call 25 adulation. The 
4 ſevereſt misfortune of all i is, that they —.— the 
« inſtitutions. of their country, offer violence to. 
_- * on ſemales, and put thoſe wh | 

death, without the formalities e Bur a 
ce democracy in the firſt place bears the honourable 
e name of an equality 5 the diſorders which pre- 
« vail in a. monarchy Cana. there. take Place 


The magiſtrate is appointed by lot, he is ac- 
cc countable for his adminiſtration, and whatever i is 


7 done, ouſt be with the general. conſent, & am, 


25 Eualt Erbe; a; be criginal | is. dect, . 
means equality of laws. M. Larcher tranſlates it literally iſo- 
nomie; but in- Engliſh, as we have no authority for the uſe of it; . 
iſonomy would perhaps ſeem pedantic, * The following paſſage 
from lord Shaftſbury fully explains the word in queſtion 
Speaking of the influence of tyranny on the arts; 8 
ſpirlt of tragedy, ſays he, can ill ſubſiſt here the ſpirit of 
liberty is wanting. The genius of this poetry conſiſts in a. 
lively repreſentation of the diſorders and miſery of the great; to 
the end that the people, and thoſe of a lower condition, may be" 


taught the better to content themſelves: with privacy, -enjoy x, FE. 


their ſafer ate, . e ay: equal 1 R's of their Sar. 
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« are pe with the moſt. abandoned: 5 they ER. 
« are ever prompt to liſten to che voice of 0 . 


7 - 8 
oth 
4 * 


. Po or 1 15 1 * . 
ce aboliſhed, 8 1 as every Wan eee, on. 
ce "the people *, 4 popular government mould 1 


dee * eſtabliſhed. *—Such were "Ou: fentiments of C 4, | 


T4 LXXXI. e 3 «nad Po 
an oligarchy; in favour of which he thus expreſſed - | 


e * 55 


himſelf: © All that Otanes has urged, concerning 
« the extirpation of tyranny, meets with my entire 
e approbation ; but when he recommends the ſug 1 
« preme authority to be. entruſted to the people, 
« he ſeems to me to err in the extreme. Tumul- | 
tuous aſſemblies of the people are never diftin- | 
e guiſhed by wiſdom, always by inſolence; nei: 
« ther can any thing be poſſibly: more prepoſte- 3-4 
“ rous, than to fly from the tyranny of an indivi- 5 


dual to the intemperate caprice of the vulgar, 


« Whatever a tyrant undertakes, has the merit of 3 ; 
« previous concert and defign ; but the people are * | 


. 


« always raſh and ignorant. And how Ean theß 
60. be otherwiſe, who are uninſtruQted, and with: AO 2 


"MP Roe thing 2. on the Bec ple. Ii this place the from! 75 1 


rite adage of Vox populj vox Dei; muſt occur to every reader; 


the truth of which, as 


ef Horace may be more ſecurely vindicated : | 
Interdum valgus rectum rider, eft ubi peecat. 


Which Pope happily rendefs, | 
The people's voice is ls 


I 


It is, and it is not, the voice of God. . 5 


. of 


| as power is concerned, is certainly 7 4 
indifputable ; but with reſpect to political GA the n, A 


a oy No Pies” * % IArbe l is * Þ 
but the acute Valcnaer, by Taxa W pf ahn at on 
moves all diffculty.— 7. £1 

„ ein ates reenble the: alle 3 its. 
ſubje&t-of popular aflcmbs blies, the following remarks of M. de 
Lolme ſeem very ingenious, as well as uſt, 

# Thoſe who - compoſe a popular aſembly 250 not aftuared} 
in the courſe of their deliberations;'by any clear or preciſe view. 
of any pteſont or poſitive perſodal intereſt. As they ſee them 
ſelyes loſt as it were in the crowd of thoſe who are called. upon 
to exerciſe the ſame function with. theinſclyes; ; as they know that 


their individual vote will make no change in the public reſolu- 


tion, and that to whatever ſide they may incline, the general 
reſult will nevertheleſs he the ſame, they do not undertak: to en- 
quire hom far tlie things propoſed to them agree” with the” 
whole. of the laws. already in being, or with the preſent circum: 
ſtances of the ſtate. As few among them have previouſly con- 
ſidered the ſobjects c on which they are called upon to determine; 
very few carry along with them any opinion or inclination of 
their ownz and to which they are reſolved: to adhere. - As;how- / 
ever, it is neceſſary at laſt to come to ſome reſolmion, the major 
part of them are determined, by reaſons which they would bluſh, 
to pay any regard to on much leſs ſerious occaſions: an unuſual 
ſight, a change of the ordinary place of aſſembly, a fudden diſ⸗ 
turbancez. 4 ramour, are, amidſt the general want of a ſpirit of 
| deciſion, the /ufficiens ratio of the determination of the greateſt” 
part; and from this aſſemblage of ſeparate wills, thus formed. 


haſtily . and without reflection; a general will reſults, which is 


alſo without refleftion.”*=Confirutivn of England, 250; 251. 
od enim Fretutn; quem Euripum, tot motus tantas et tam 

varias habere putatis agirationes fluctuum quaiitas perturbationes 

et quantos æſtus haber! ratio o comitiarum. S- Cicero Orat. Py As: 
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* gard to the general welfare of his ſubjects, but 4 


ce als, ſelected for their talents and their virti 
« Let us conſtitute a part of theſe: ourſelves, ank 
ct from the. exerciſe of authority ſo depoſited; L T1 


| ce we yy be juſtified in —_ the OY 


5 events.“ 8 : V = | 


IXXXII. Darius . this third or delivered | 
his opinion. © The ſentiments of Megabyzus, 
he obſerved, © as they relate to a popular govern- | 
« ment, are unqueſtionably | wiſe. and juſt; but 
« from his opinion of an oligarchy, I totally diſt. 4 
ce ſent. Suppoſing the three different forms ß 
ce government, monarchy, democracy, and am oligar-. | 
« chy, ſeverally to prevail in the greateſt perfec- EY 
« tion, I am of opinion that monarchy has great- 


ly the advantage. Indeed nothing can be bes. 


« ter than the government of-an individual emi- 3 
« nent for his virtue. He will not only have re- 


< his reſolutions will be cautiouſly. concealed from 
« the public enemies of the ſtate. In an oligar- _ $2 34 
<« chy, the majority who have the care of the ſtate, 2 
r though employed in the exerciſe of virtue for the 1 
1 public good, will be the objects of mutual envy. 3 
« and diſlike. Every individual will be anxious 
« to extend his own perſonal importance, from 
ce Which will proceed faction, ſedition, and blood- : 
« ſhed. The ſovereign power coming by theſe 1 
means to the hands of a ſingle perſon, conſtitutes 
the ftrongeſt argument to prove what form of 
© government is beſt, Nan the people poſ- 1 


6 den each ther, 0 unite chem inthe ot 
« « the 9 —4 nen re eich eden 1 
« evil exiſts till ſome individual, aſſuming autho- 
« rity, ſuppreſſes the ſedition; he of courſe ob- 
< tains popular adiniration, which ends in his be- 
© coming the ſovereign”; and this again tends to 
7 prove, that a monarchy is of all governments the 
«< moſt excellent. 2 comprehend all that can be 
E ſaid, at once, to what are we. indebted. for our 
* liberty ; ; did we derive it from the people, an 
e oligarchy, or an individual? For my own part, 
&* as we were certainly indebted to one man for 
* freedom, . E think that to one alone the govern- 
« ment. ſhould. be intruſted. N either can we with- 
" out e change TH cuſtoms on our "ws 


* | 


LXXXIIL Such were 1 1 e opi- 

nions delivered, the latter of which was approved 

by four 0 out We feng ; ns Orants ſaw-his 
? ET geſire 2 


03 Ends i ie his 4 the Sara WTO is NES ne ther the 
aſcendant of one man over multitudes began during a ſtate of 
war, where the ſuperiority of courage and of genius diſcovers it- - 
ſelf moſt viſibly, where unanimity and concert are moſt requiſite, 
and where the W wiſhes wh Giorder are moſt ned | 
felt. Hume. | 

94 Faur out of the ſeven. J-—This e ee decided iy 
_ favour of that ſpecies of government which is moſt imple and 


\ H 3 CDS | | natural; D 


4 by oe perſ 


4 among ourſelves by lot, or — 9 — FO) 
te people, or by ſome other method, you- alt Kaye | 
. no oppoſition from me: I am equally =. 
* govern or obey. I therefore yield, on condition F 
te that no one of you un ever reign over me, or 85 
« any of my poſterity.” The reſt of the , 
tors aſſenting to this, © made no farther oppoſi- 5 
tion, but retired from the aſſembly, At the G 
ſent period chis is the only family in Perſia which 
retains its liberty, for all that is required of them i is 
not to rranſgreſs the laws dock their a WS 


a 75 ; 


LXXKIV. The remaining fix ichen conti- 1 0 


nued to conſult about the moſt equitable mode of 
electing a king; and oy ſeverally feterniined, 


ratural; 1 which woah 1 if always veſied i in proper e a 5 


the beſt: but the abuſe of abſolute power is ſo probable, and a 
deſtructive, that it is neceſſary by all means to gpard againk i it. 
© Ariftotle inclines to the opinion of thoſe, who eſteem a mixed - 
government the beſt that can be deviſed. Of this they conſi- 
dered the Lacedæmonian conſtitution a good ſpecimen ; the - 
kings connecting it with monarchy, the ſenate with chgarchy, 
and the ephori and ſyMytia with democracꝝ.— Ar: A. Pol. J. ii. 
cap. 4. Modern ſpeculators. on this ſubje&, with one accord . 
allow the conſtitution of Great Britain, as it ſtands at preſent, ta 
be a much more judicious and perfect mixture of the three | 
powers, which are ſo contrived as to check and counterbal 

each other, without impeding that action of the whole machine, = 
which i 1s neceſſary to the well-being of the people. The fixth 
book of Polybius opens with a diſſertation on the N forms 
of government, which AY attention. T. | 
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A 7 ert 4 1 XL wee a: ba 751 LEN Pei 
9s 5 Proud ee Medion 4 bit, I.. The dane t 
veſts or robes in Oriental c atries, ab 2 mark of . honour and 


diſtindion, may be traced to the remoteſt antiquity, and fill _ 


proves 05 .  Tubjeft 3 Ne giyen, rom 


« The. of Perſia hays pa ps F 
are 1 hundreds of habits, ready deſigned ar hr 13 
wy and ſorted. They, pay great attention to the quality or 

rit of thoſe te whom "theſe veſtments/ or habirs are given: 

A that are given to the great men have as much differener 

as chere is between the dere, of hour they nd in he 
fate,” 

All modern travellers to the Eaſt ſpeak of the me tem. 
We find alſo | in the Old Teſtament * various examples of a 
ſindlar kind. Chardin alſo, in his account of the coronation of 
Solyman the Third, king of Perſia, has the following n 

His majeſty, as every grandee had paid him his ſubmiſſions, 
honoured him with a calate or royal veſt. This Perſian , 
word, according to its etymology, ſignifies entire, perfect, ac- 
compliſhed, to ſignify either the encellency of the habit, or the 
dignity of him that wears it; for it is an infallible mark of 
the particular eſteem which. the ſovereign has for: the perſon to 
| whom he ſends it, and that he has free. liberty to approach his 
perſon; for when the kingdom has changed its lord and maſ- 
ter, the grandees who have not received this veſt dare not pre- 
ſume to appear before the king without hazard of their lives.“ 

This Median habit was made of ſilk; it was indeed, among the 
elder Greeks, only another name for a ſilken robe, as we learn 
from Procopius, Thy eddi TANG jatv. EM Mudan, a 8 
TI... Tnęixuv orofica aucun. The remainder of this paſſage, lite- 
rally tranſlated, is, * and all that preſent which in Perſia is moſt 


honcum 2 ＋ his Siſt i is fully explained by Xenpphon in the 
H + — firſt 


iet a 200 er Bondepadde in | Perſia. Ther de 6 
erced him: this tribute of reſpect, as he had a 
agitated: the matter, and called them together. 1 
Theſe were their determinations reſpecting Otanes 3 
as to themſelves, they mutually agreed that acl. 
to the royal palace ſhould be pern itted to each ot 
them, without the ceremony ot 
ger , except when the king ſhould happen to be 
in bed with his wife. They alſo reſolved, that the 
king ſhould marry rio woman but from the = 
of one the. conſpirators, The mode they, adopted 
to clect a king was this —They agreed to meet on 
| horſeback at ſun-riſe, in the vicinity of the city, 
and to make him 9. whoſe horſe thould neigh. 


IXXXV. ie ak a groom, with name 


a previous meſſen- 3 8 


was bares, a man of conſiderable ingenuity, Wr 3 3 


whom on his return home he immediately ſent. i 
« (Ebares,” ſaid he, © it is determined that we are to 
te meet at ſun-riſe on horſeback, ang and that he among «8 


rf book of the Aae 5:28} — of a harſs wth a git . 


bridle, a golden collar, bracelets, and a ford of the kind pecu- = 2 


liar to Media, called acinaces, beſides the filken veſt. His ex- 5 ; 


preflions are ſo ſimilar to thoſe of Herodotus, as to ſatisfy, us 1 


that theſe ſpecific articles properly made up the gift of- * 5 
nour.— 7. 15 
95 Precious meſenger.]—Viſits to che great in n 3 2 


tries are always preceded by meſſengers, who carry preſents, . | | 


differing in value according to the dignity « of the perſon who is 
to receive them. Without ſome: preſent or 1805 no viſit muſt | 
be made, nor fayour expeRted.m—T. . KEDS,” 


« us . 


©. 
* 
=. 


4e honour?” 38 Sir, r ar 


ich Win 


6. prevent any one's being preferred to yourſelf - 
* Whatever,” replied Darius, * this charm” may . 


« he, e be applied een eg ng the 
morning will decide the matter“ (bares, 
therefore, as ſoon as evening ne condutted wo. 
the place before the city a mare, to which he 


knew the horſe of Darius was particularly inclined: 


he aſterwards brought the horſe there, and after 5 5 


carrying him ſeveral times round and near . ; 
man he oy ee "_— to cover Ones | 


LXXXVI. The beat morning as - a as ir was 5 0 
light the ſix Perſians aſſembled, as had been agreed, 


on horſeback. After riding up and down at the 


place appointed, they came at length to the ſpot/ / 
where the preceding evening the mare had been 
brought; here the horſe of Darius inſtantly began 
to neigh, which, though the ſky Was remarkably Gs 
clear, was inſtantly ſucceeded by thunder and light- 
ning. The heavens thus ſeemed to favour, and 
indeed to act in concert with Darius. Immedi- 
ately the other noblemen 1 and falling at 
his feet So Kam 25 ml W 
oe  LAXXVTE 


97 Hailed him kjng.]—Darjus was about 0 1 old 


— 


| 


« ing a king or not depend eee 1 . = 2, 
e not afraid; I have a kind of charm, 9 
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mare, afterwards folded it. 6 
eee eee 


e his weg pee b. he groom 4 


in the morning, as the horſes we e bee, 


noſtrils of the horſe of Darius, 3 bene 


; W made him ſnort and ele e 2 5 


LXXXV II. Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes” | 


| hea Cyres ding. Cambyſes 1 0 years and- five) 2 


manths ; Smerdis Magus was only ſeven months on the throne ; 
thus Darins was about twenty. nine youry old when he * ta 
the crown. Larcher. 5 

This circumſtance of i wd lightning from a  cloudleſy _ 
{&y, is often mentioned þ by the ancients, and was conſidered by _ 
them as the higheſt omen. Horace has left an ode upon it, as a 
circumſtance which ſtaggered his Epicurean notions, and im- 
preſſed him with awe and veneration, I. i. Od. 34; and the com— [7 ö 
mentators give us inſtances enough of ſimilar accounts. With us 
there is no thunder without clouds, except ſuch as is too diſtant 


to have much effect; it may be otherwiſe in hot climates, whers 8 


the ſtate of the air is much more electrieal.— 7. 5 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes.— Archbiſhop Tſher holdeth _ 
that it was Darius Hyſtaſpes that was the king Ahaſuerus, who 
married Eſther ; and that Atoſſa was the Vaſhti, and Antyſtone N 
the Eſther of the holy ſcriptures. But Herodotus poſitively ” 


tells us, that Antyſtone was the daughter of Cyrus, and there- 


fore ſhe could not be Eſther: and that Atoſſa had four Godby. 
Darius, beſides daughters, all born to him after he was king; 


and therefore ſhe could not be that queen Vaſhti, who was 33 8 


vorced from the king her hutband in the third year of his reign, 
por he that Ahaiuerys that diyorecd her.—Prideaux, = 


Py p 4 % 
; was 


both of them eee Atofla wt: = = 


| n deen mani to eee and afterwards o 


20 Newir tan 10 the los of Paia]—Thei inde 
dence of the Arabs .has always been a theme of praiſe and ad. 
miration, from the remoteſt ages to the preſent. Upon this ſub⸗ 
ject the following animated apoſtrophe from Mr. Gibbon, iu 
cludes all that need be ſaid. The arms of Seſoſtris and Cyrus, 
of Pompey and Trajan, could neyer archieve the conqueſt f 

Arabia. The preſent ſovereign of the Turks may exerciſe a 
ſhadow of Juriſdiction, but his pride is reduced to ſollicit the 
friendſhip | of a people whom it is dangerous to provoke, and 
fruitleſs to attack. The obvious cauſes of - their freedom are 


inſcribed on the character and country of the Arabs; the be- 


tient and active yirtues of a ſoldier are inſenſibly nurſed in the 


habits and diſcipline of a paſtoral life, The long memory of. 


their independence is the firmeſt pledge of 1 its perpetuity ; and 


ſucceeding generations are animated to prove their deſcent, and OE 2 
to maintain their inheritance. When they advance to battle, „ 
the hope of victory i is in the front, and in the rear the es 


of a retreat. Their horſes and camels, who in eight or ten days 


can perform A march of four or five. hundred miles, diſappear 
before the conqueror; the ſecret waters of the deſart elude his 
ſearch; and his victorious troops are conſumed with hunger, | 
thirſt, and fatigue, i in the purſuit , of an inviſible foe, who ſcorns 


his efforts, and aer bei in the Neat of the ws. ſoli- 
_ tude,” i. 
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1 8 Ka Antyſtone a ear He t ma „ 
. Parmy „daughter of Smerdis, ſon * Con S. 8 
- ws that daughter, of Otanes who had been: the i in: 
ſtrument in diſcovering the magus. Being firmly || 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, his, firſt DR was the 
| ones of an equeſtrian ſtatue, with this inferip- | 
15 Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, obtained the 
8 „ rant of Perſia by the ſagacity of his horſe, 

and the ingenuity of CEbares his WINGS. Ther 
name of the horſe Was e lte. 


LXXXIX. The next 40 of his n Was 
to divide Perſia into twenty provinces, which ter I ; 
call fatrapies, to each of which a governor was ap- 
pointed, He then aſcertained the tribute they were 


ſeyerally to pay, connecting ſometimes many na- | : | 


tions together, which were near each other, under hs 
one diſtrict; and ſometimes he paſſt 8 
which were adjacent, forming one g 
various remote and ſcattered nations. His | 
cular diviſion of the provinges, and the mode fixed | 
* the payment of their annual tribute, vas thist 
They whoſe payment was to be made in 1 12 
were to take the Babylonian talent » for de 
| © Handaad 3. 


wo Babylonian talent. 1-—What Follows « on the fabje « of the 
talent, is extracted N from Arbuthnot“ s tables of ant 
cient coins. 

The word ralent in Homer, is uſed to ſignify a lines; and 
in general it was applied either to a weight or a ſum of money, 
differing in value according to the ages and countries in which 
it was uſed. Every talent conſiſts of minæ, and every mina 


ef 


nian talent, it is to e > cyl  Gremy 
tboic mine. Durin e e wes ed, _ "es 


Ob f ce undd e ee pl 
Perſians call Darius a merchant, Cambyſes a deſpot,, 
but Cyrus a: parent. Darius ſeemed to have no 

other object in view but the acquiſition of gain; 
Cambyſes was negligent and ſevere; whilſt Cyrus 
was of a mild and gentle — on Suck of | 


J * * # 
, 5 ; TS 20 72 


*. The Tonians tare Magnefuns of 3 the | 


W OO 
8 8 8 . 


of 3 100 | deeb Ft the talents differed in 0 according * 
the minz and drachmæ of which they were compoſed. 

What, Herodotus here affirms of the e talent, 1s 
confirmed by Pollux and by lian. 

The Euboic talent was fo called from the iſland Koba; it 
was generally thought to be the ſame with the Attic talent, be? } 
cauſe both theſe countries uſed the ſame weights; the mina Eu- 
boica, and the mina Attica, each conſiſted of 100 drachmz. _ 38 a 

According to the above, the Babylonian talent would amount, . 
in Engliſh money, to about 4. 2263 | the Euboic or Artie e talent | 
10 C. 193. 15 . 

12. No-/pecific tributes. — This ſeemingly « contradicts kite was 
ſaid above, that the magus exempted the Perſians ſor three 
years from every kind of impoſt. It muſt be obſerved that 
theſe impoſts were not for a conſtancy, they only ſabliſted in 

time of war, and were rather a gratuity than an impoſt. Thoſe | 
impoſed by Darius were perpetual; thus Herodotus does not 
appear at 5 to ca himſelf. Larcbors 1 


99 Fe, 
_ #olans, 


"4 


 Folians, Caridlis, I 
Phylians, were comprehended under one . 
aud jointly paid a tribute of four tumdred lee 7% 
_y Whey formed the by. . 


the Myfians, Lydians, f Alyſonians 
en , A as of Blatant, ant > 
fixty talents was paid by thoſe who inhabic the right 


fide of the Helleſpont, by the Phrygians and 
| Thracians of Aſia, by the Paphlagonians, Marian 

dynians , and Syrians; and theſe nationaconſtinned 

the third ſatrapy. The Cilicians were obliged Pho 
duce every day a white horſe, that is to ſay, three 

hundred and ſixty annually, with five hundred nne 

of ſilver; of theſe one hundred and forty were 5 

appointed for the payment of the cavalry ſtationed 

for the en of the COT "me: remaining oY 


-"_ Meheant bes ade are in all probability the A 
with the Milyans of whom Hetodotus ſpeaks, book i. C, clxxiil, - 
and book vii. c. clexvii. They were ſometimes called M445 1 


nyans, from Minos, king of Crete.— 7. N 
103 Hygennians. ]—F or Hy Seaman: Wellding propoſes to. 25 


read Obigenians.— 385 
104 ee I rhe/ were on che coaſt of Bithynia, Fl. 


where was ſaid to be the /cheruſian cave, through which Her- 
cules dragged up Cerberus to light, whoſe foam then produced 
- aconite. Thus Dionyſus Periegetes, . 788. To 


That facted plain where erſt, as fablers tell; 
The deep-voic'd dog of Pluto, ſtruggling Ns: 
Againſt the potent graſp af Hereules 
With foamy drops impregnating the earth, 
Produc'd dire r 0 deſtroy mankind; 


$ - . « 


hundred | 


extended 4 city Polideara, dal Gia FL wp 


frontiers of Cilicia and Syria, by Amphilochus, ſon 
of Amphiaraus ; as far as Egypt, part of Ara- | 


ſame ſatrapy, moreover, includ 


Syrian Paleſtine, and the iſle of Goin. Seven. 


hundred talents were exacted from Egypt, from 


the Afticans which border upon Egypt, from Cy, 


rene and Barce, which are comprehended in the 
Ægyptian diſtrict. The produce of the e 
the lake Meeris was not included in this, neither 
was the corn, to the' amount of ſeven hundred talents 
more; one hundred and twenty thouſand meaſures 
of which were applied to the maintenance of the 


105 * on 5 . an account of Am- 


Phiaraus, ſee book the firſt, chap. xlvi. The name of the mother 5 


of Amplilochus, according to Pauſanias, was Eriphyle. He 
appears to have obtained an eſteem and veneration equal to 


dat which was paid to his father, He had an oracle ar Mals, 


in Cilicia, which place he built; he had alſo an altar erected to 
his honour at Athens. His oracle continued in the time of Plu- 
tarch, and the mode of donſulting it was this: The perſon 
who wiſhed an anſwer to ſome enquiry paſſed a night in the 


temple, and was ſure to have a viſion, which was to be conft-- 


dered as the reply. There i is an example in Dion Caſſius, .of a 
picture which was painted i in the time of Commodus, deſcriptive | 
of an anſwer communicated 1165 75 oracle. . e 
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together paid one hundred and ſeventy talents. Tha, s 
eighth ſatrapy furniſhed three hundred talents, and, 


_ II. Babylon 100 che i parts of A, 


ria conſtituted the ninth ſatrapy, and paid a thous - | 


fand talents of ſilver,” with five hundred young 


eunuchs. The tenth ſatrapy furniſhed four hun- = | 
dred and fifty talents, and conſiſted of Ecbatana, 
the reſt of Media, the Parycanii, and the Orthocory- 
bantes. The Caſpians, the Pauſicæ, the Pantima- 
thi; and the Daritæ, contributed amongſt them two 5 15 
hundred talents, and formed the eleventh. ſatrapy. - 
The twelfth produced three hundred and ſixty ta- 


| the white caſtle of Memphis: this wi the 1 W 
fatrapy. . The ſeventh was compoſed of the Satga 
gydæ, the Gandarii, the Dadice and Aparytæ, who | L 5 


lents, and was compoſed of the whole country from 


the Bactrians e Eglod.” 7 er ve 1 


4 


XCIII. From the thirteenth ſatrapy four eee 'J 
talents were levied ; this comprehended re ; 


the Armenians, with the contiguous nations, as far as 
the Euxine. The fourteenth ſatrapy conſiſted of hes 


Sangatians, the Sarangæans, the Thamanzans; Utis., | 


ans, and Menci; with thoſe who inhabit the iſlands 


of the Red Sea, where the king ſends thoſe whom - 
7's he baniſhes ; ; theſe Jointly, contributed ſix hundred 5 
| nalen: 


8 _ be bart „ ]=—Banithment | frems to have been A 


adopted 


1M "Th Grid the erm 
ſatrapy, ul een wied and fifty Ws 
Three hundred talents were levied from the Parthi- 
ans, Choraſmians, GE and Arians, bc wers 
the fixteench farrapy. mw Ah I IEA 5 e ee 
Ml eee 76 4 da 8 

XCIV. The Puricani; ahd Mithlopizas. of A 
paid four hundred talents, and formed the ſeven- 
teenth ſatrapy. The eighteenth was 'taked at two. 
hundred talents, and was com. ed of the Mati- 
ent, the Salpires, and Alarodians. Tie Moſch?, 


; | * $16 Ih CNEL 63 *. 855 
e puniſbment = a vely early aka auen 5 
and it may de ſuppoſed that, in che infancy. of ſociety, men, de- 
luctant to ſanguinary meaſures, would have recourſe to the ex- 
pulſion of miſchievous or unworthy members, as the ſimpler and 
leſs odions remedy: When we eonfider the effett which exile 
has had upon the minds of the yreateſt at wife ſtl of mankind; 


A - ; «a. i 
2 4 N n A N 2 
* L * 


and reflect on that attractive ſweetneſs of the natal ſoil, which 


whilſt we admire in poetic deſcription we ſtill feel to be ratione - 
valentior omni, it ſeems wonderful that baniſhment ſhould not 
more frequently ſuperſede the. neceffity of ſangulnary puniſh- 
ments. That Ovid, whoſe mind was enervated by licentious 
habits, ſhould deplore, in ſtrains the moſt melancholy, the ab- 
ſence of what alone could make life ſupportable; may not Per- 
haps be thought wonderful; but that Cicero, whoſe whole Hfe 
was 2 life of philoſophic di iſcipline, ſhould ſo. entirely loſe his 
brmnefs, and forget his dignity, may juſtify our concluding of 
the putiſhment of exile, that human vengeance need not inflict 
a more ſevere calatnity;” Inu oppoſition to what T have aſſerted 
above, fome reader will perhaps be inclined to eite the example 
of Lord Bolingbroke, his conduct, and his Teffections upon 
exile; but I think 1 can diſcern through that Taboured | apo · 
Iogy, a ſecret chagrin and uneaſineſs, which convinces me at 
leaſt, that hilſt he acted the philoſopher and the or he 

the commoniſbelitige and infifmities . man.. bene ro 
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1 _ . 3 = were e the nine 

deenth fatrapy. The Indians, the moſt numerous 

nation of whom we have any knowledge, were 

ne min taxed; they formed the twentieth 
1 WEL and furniſhed fix hundred talents i in golden : 
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5 | XcV. If the Babylonian LACEY edacat 

| the ſtandard of the Euboic talent, the aggregate ſum 
will be found to be i nine thouſand eight hundred and {| 
eighty talents in ſilver; and eſtimating the gold at 
thirteen times the value of ſilver, there will be 
found, according: to the Euboic talent, four thou- p 
ſand fix hundred and eighty of theſe talents. The 
whole being eſtimated together; it will appear that 
the annual tribute * N ag png was eee 
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"7 7 * times vi * _ ſtor |—The p proportion. of. 
gold to-filver varied at different times, according to the abun- I 
dance of theſe two metals, In the time of Darius it was thirteen _ | 
to one; in the time of Plato, twelve; and in the time of Menan- 
der, the comic poet, it was ten. Larcher. „ Yn 
In the time of Julius Cæſar the proportion of gold to u 
Rome was no more than nine to one. This aroſe from the 3 
prodigious quantity of gold which Cæſar had obtained from the 
plunder of cities and temples. It is generally ſuppoſed amongſt 5 

the learned, that i in the * coin of the ancients one-fiftieth. : 
part was alloy.—T. E * „ 

108 The annual tridute.]—The compariſon of two pallages-in 9 
Herodotus (book i i. chap. cxcil. and book ĩii. chaps. lxxxix. Xcvi.) | 
reveals an important difference between the ret: and the 2 
revenue of Perſia, the ſums Paid. by . the provinces, and the 555 
gold or filver cp in the royal treaſury. The monarck 
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of the ſeventeen or eighteen, aill 
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417 5 ＋ . L 1 4 A, N 
are ſubterraneous. Once in every three 
two nations preſent to the 1 
gold unrefined, two hundred blocks of ebony, rwen- 5 © 
ty large elephants teeth, and five Athiopian youths, 
which cuſtom has been continued to my time. "The | 
1 people of Colchos and their neighbours, -: as far a * FE 
mount . Caucaſus, | impoſed, -upon_ themlclyes, the, 
payment of a gratuity.” Tod this latter place tf 5 8 
Perſian authority extehds; fy northward of. this theis, | ; 
name. inſpires no re 2% five. earn u 
nations above-mentioned 1 the king . 
hundred youths, and an hundred virgins 1, w 
has been continued within my remembrance. . The 
Arabians contribute every year fratkincenſe to the} 


5 


** 
wy 


Acker; which means grains: to ay of tie diffeivnt nations 
that they uſe the ſame grain, ſeems ridiculous enough. —— 
propoſes to read onzeans, Which ſerms, obvious. and fatisfaQtorye, | 
27. | 
57 "0: Te 15 of Colcbas,|—tt wa was "the boaſt of the Se, 8 
that their anceſtors had checked the victories of Sefoftris, but 
they ſunk without any memorable effort under the arms of Cyrus, I's 
followed in diftant wars the ſtandard of the great king, and Preis 
ſented him every fifth year with a hundred boys and as many 
_ virgins, the faireſt produce of the land. Vet he accepted this 
gift like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincEnſt of e. : 
Arabs, and the negtoes and ivory of Exhiopia: The Colchians 
were not fubject to the dominion of a ſatrap, and they amen 
to enjoy the name as well as n dhe” national are 
dence. —Gibon, | 3 
ut Hundred birgit. J—The pative race of Perfans i is wal 
and ugly, but it has been improved by the petpetual mixtare of 
Circaſſian blood. This remark Mr. Gibbon applies to the Pay _ by 
ſian women in the time of Julian, Amongſt modern cancers 
che beauty of the Perfian 2 eee ers 
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of golden i ingots, TGA 6 as I have obſerved, "oy 
preſent as a donative to the king, in this manner 
That part of India which les tow rard the eaſt is very "A 
andy; and indeed, of all nations concerning whom © © 
we have any authentic accounts, the Indians are the 
people af Aſia who are neareſt the eaſt, aud the 
place of the riſing ſun. The part moſt eaſtward, 
is a perfect "deſert, from the” ſand, Under the ©, = 
name of Indians many nations are comprehended,  ..-* RR 
uling different lang of theſe! ſome attend . _ 
principally to the care of cattle, others not: ſome 
inhabit the marſhes, and live on raw fiſh; which 5 
they catch in boats made of reeds, divided at the Ta 
Joint, and every joint makes one canoe. Theſe . == 
inen bore q d made of be, which OY 
88 - haying 1 5 


$32 Evrry Fon En afferti "y eems . but Pliny, 


book xvi. chap. 36, treating of reeds; Eanes, and aquatic ſhrubs; 
affirms the ſame, with this precaution indeed, *if it may be cre- 
dited. His expreſſion is this: —Harundini quidem Indice a-. 
horea amplitudo, quales vulgo f in templis vide mus.—Spiffus 5 > 
mari corpus, fœminæ capacius. Navigiarumque etiam ne „ 
præſtant (fiicredimus) fingula iuternodia.— 7 5 — 
u Cloaths made of ruſbes.— To trace the 2 55 ares 18 | : 
to the ſimplicity of the firſt ſkins, arid leaves, and feathers, that 
were worn by mankind in the primitive ages, if it were poſſible, 
would be almoſt endleſs ;. the fuſhion has been often changed. 
while hy materials — cure the materials have beers © 


Atkrent as they were 1 * * fuccelh ve * * as 5 
converted a raw hide into leather, the wool of the ſheep intq „ 
cloth, the web of the worm into filk, and flax and cotton inta | 
linen of various kinds. One garment alſo has been added to ande 
ther, and ornaments have been multiplied an ornaments, wich 1 
A variety almoſt infinite, produced by the caprice of human vas ; 
nity, or the new neceſſities to which man rendered himſelf wn 5 
ject by thoſe many inyentions which took place after he chaſed | 
to be, as God had created him, upright.—See hiſtorical remarks - 
on dreſs, prefixed to a collection of the dreſſes of difrn nao 
ancient and modern. - 
The canoes and dreſſes here deſcribed; will Arike the reader 
as much reſembling thoſe ſeen Ln deſcribed gh mngdery | N > 
+ agers to the South Seas. —7. 8 
* | Padei.]= DYC OT ons. | 118 


4 I mpia nec ſævis cetebiting FOR menfis 
N SJ 6 vicinus Phœbo tenet arva Padæus. 
7 I Tibull. l. iv. 1 


wi On rqw i Not . more © incredible i is the cuſtom 
ſaid to be prevalent among the Abyflinians, of eating a ſlice of . 
meat raw from the living ox, and eſteeming it one of the greateſt 
delicacies, The aſſertion of this fact by Mr. Bruce; the cele- 
brated traveller, has excited a clamour againſt him, and by 
calling his veracity in queſtion, has probably oßerated, amongſt 
other cauſes, to the delay. of a publication much and 
expected. This very fact, however, is alſo aſſerted of the Abyſſmi- 
ans hy Lobo. and Poncet. If it be allowed without reserve, an 
argument is deducible from it, to prove chat bullock's blood, in 
contradiction to what is aſſerted by our hiſtorian, in ch. 15. of this 
"acct _—_ nnn that the quantity um 
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eie e ee They pay 10 regard w ” 
his aſſertions that he is not really 1 © ol 
the ſmalleſt compunttion deprive any of life. - 11 5 
woman be ill, her female connections treat her in 
the ſame manner. The mote aged among them are 3 

| regularly killed and eaten; but to old age there are 2 

very few #160 ee . ; they put 
cre one to death, | FEW 15 4 Dy "8 


'Of There's are «lis wand n aten d og 
manners from'the above; put no animal to death „ 
ſow no grain, have no fixed habitations, and 1 W 
ſolely upon vegetables. They have a particular grain, _. 
nearly of the ſize of millet, which the ſoil ſpon- . 
taneouſly produces, which is protected by a calyx, - 
the whole of this they bake and eat. If any of | theſe 3 
be taken ſick, they retire to ſome ſolitude, and there 

remain, no one expreſſing the leaſt concern about 
them cir. their illneſs, or aker thx death. Wes 


5 Ci Amongal theſe Indians ol Thave- ſpeci-- 3% 
fied, the communication between the” ſexes is like | 


taken into the onal la. be too ſmall to petidads FR ER 

effect. Lobo, as well as Mr. Brace, affirms, that the bu. 

Abyſſinians eat N not 1 in a raw — bat 2 from : "IM 

the ox. 7. „„ 
5 Put no 3 70 1 ]—Nicolas Dailinſcoriue 1 f pre- 

ſerved the name = this Leer good "The ow them A E 
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is not, like —_ ar. ow men, ane 15 black ike - 21 
their bodies *, which is alſo the caſe with the thi. * 
opians. Theſe Indians are very remote from Perſia 

towards the _ _—_— were. ace in ae 

Darius. 4 | WW ee N 5 

Cl. There: are til wel 1e e e the 1 
who dwell near the city of Caſpatyrum, and they 
country of Pactyica. Of all the Indians theſe in their 

manners moſt reſemble the Bactrians; they are diſtin- E 

guiſhed above the reſt by their bravery, and are thoſe. - 
who are employed in ſearching for the gold. In tha 
vicinity of this diſtrict there are vaſt deſerts of _ 

ſand, in which a ſpecies * ants uy 7M, produces . 
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117 „ Black like their r 13 ee G 
colore album et ſplendens eſſe oportet, ut vel hinc pateat quarry 
parum vere Herodotus ſcribat ſemen nigrum Zthiopes promere. 
Rodericus a Caſtro de uni uerſa mulierum meditina—Ariſtotle - t 
had before ſaid the ſame _ in his drr of ine 
Lareber. 
tus Species of a ]—OF. hols ants Pliny alſo makes mention, 
in the following terms: 
In the temple of Hercules, at Erythræ, the h horns of an i; 
dian ant were to be ſeen, an aſtoniſhing object. In the country. 
of the northern Indians, named Dandz, theſe ants caſt up gold 
from holes within the earth. In colour they reſemble cats, and 
are as gs as the wolves of Egypt. This gold, which they 
throw u e winter, tlie Indians contrive to ſteal in the 
ſummer, een the ants, on account of che heat, hide themſelves 
| * * But if they happen to ſmell __ the ants ruſh 
from 5 


n The find ch ee, : 
is mixed with gold duſt, to co * 1 8 
are di patched into the aeſerts. TT 5 
they proceed each with three 5 baten to- IS 
„ © neſs being ſecured. between, tho. males, L 


from UH a a 11 Une S 8 in pi zes, tho E; 
mounted on their ſwifteft camels, ſuch is the ſwiftnels and ſieree - 


neſs they diſplay from the love of their gold. ea 
Upon e above Larcher has this remark :—The. little com- 
munication which the Greeks had with the Indians, prevented 
their inveſtigating the truth with reſpe& to this animal; and 
their loye of the marvellous inclined- them to aſſent to this de- 
ſeription of Herodotus. Demetrius Triclinius ſays, on the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, doubtleſs from ſome ancient Scholiaſt which / / 
he copies, that there are in India winged animals, named ants, '- | 
which dig up gold. Herodotus and Pliny ſay nothing of their 
having wings. Moſt of our readers will be induced to conſider 
the deſeription of theſe ants as fabulous; nevertheleſs, de Thou, 
an author of great credit, tells us, that Shah Thomas, ſophi of 
Perſia, ſent, in the year 1559, to Soliman an ant on ow | 
here deferibed. 3 
They who had ſeen * vaſt neſts of the termites, or white 53 
ants, might eaſily be perſuaded that the animals which forme 
them were as large as foxes. The diſproportion between the > 
inſeQ, though large, and its „ene ls very 9 Res 45 
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ih moſt ind a0 222 ͤ SA - 
No creature ſeems ſo peculiarly fitted to the Os 1 which. 
it exiſts, as the camel. Deſigning. the camel to dwell in 4 
country where he can find little nouriſhment, nature bas ben 
Sparing of her materials in the whole of his formation. She has 
not beſtdwed upon him the fleſhineſs of the ox, horſe, or ele- 
Phant, but limiting herſelf to what is ſtrictly neceſſary, ſhe has 
given him a ſmall head without ears, at the end of a long neck 
Without fleſh. She has taken from his legs and thighs every 
muſcle not immediately requiſite for motion, and in mort has 
beſtowed on his withered body only the veſſels and tendons. 
neceſſary to connect its frame together. She has furniſhed him 
with a ſtrong jaw, that he may grind the hardeſt aliments ; but, 8 
leſt he ſhould conſume too much, ſhe has ſtraitened his ſtomach, 
and obliged him to chew the cud. She has lined his foot with 
2 lump of fleſh, which, ſliding in the mud, and being no way 
adapted to climbing, ſits him only for a dry, level, and a. 
foil, like that of Arabia: ſhe has evidently deſtined him likewiſe 
for. ſlavery, by refuſing him every ſort of defence againſt his 
enemies. So great, in ſhort, is the importance of the camei 
to the deſert, that were it deprived of that uſeful animal, i it my; 


infallibly loſe every inhabitant.—Volney. . 8 


With reſpect to the burdens which camels are capable of car- 


rying, Ruſſel tells us, that the Arab camel will carry one hun- 25 


dred rotoloes, or ſive hundred pounds weight; but the Turco- 
mans camel's common load is one hundred and ſixty rotoloes, or 
eight hundred pounds weight. Their ordinary pace is very low,, 
V olney ſays, not more than thirty-ſix hundred yards i in an hour; 
it is needleſs to preſs them, they will £0 no quicker. Raynal -. 
| ſays, that the Arabs qualify the camels for expedition by 
matches, in which the horſe runs againſt him; the camel, leſs 
active and nimble, tires out his rival in a long courſe. There 


is one peculiarity with reſpeR to camels, which not being gene. 


: | rally 


8 


2 


poſe, for u chen. it is char the ants conceal i hoſes : 


: 117 K T rnd; os men Wen hs Bae ns 
Father Strope, a learned German miffionary. ' « The camels 


which have had the honour to bear preſents to Mecca and Medina 
are not to be treated aftewards as common animals; they are 
conſidered as conſecrated to Mahomet, which exempts them 
from all labour and ſervice. They have cottages built for their 


abodes, where they live at caſe, — Reveive plenty 6 — with 


the moſt careful attention. T. 

* To be beſs acquainted. L]—Theſe farther partcalars concern- 
ing the camel, are taken from Mr. Penngnt. % 

The one-bunched camel, 1s the . cn N the two- 


bunched, the Bactrian. The Arabian has fix calloſities on the 
| legs, will kneel down to be loaded, bur riſes the moment he 
| finds the burden equal to his ſtrength. They are gentle al- 
ways, except when in heat, when they are ſeized with a fort of 
madneſs, which makes it unſafe to approach them. The Bac- 


trian camel is larger and more generous than the domeſticated 
race. The Chineſe have a fwift variety of this, which they call 
by the expreſſive name of Fong Kyo Fo, or camels with feet of 


Hein. 
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ene ſun ill abour the time when 37 ap people 

withdraw from the forun 1'; during which period} 

the warmth is more exceſſive than the mid-day fi 15 5 

in Greece, ſo that the inhabitants are then ſaid 10 

go into the water for refreſhment. Their mid-day Fi 
As nearly of che ſame temperature as in other places | 
after which the warmth of the air becomes like * 
the morning elſewhere; it chen ae 9 


* People hw 8 oh % . ]—The times af the _ 
forum were ſo exactly aſcertained, as to ſerye for a notation « 
time, The time of full forum is mentioned By many authors, 
asThncydides, Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Lock e 
and is ſaid by Suidas to have been the third hour in the morning | 
that is, nine o'clock; and Dio Chryſoſtom places it as an inters 5 1 
mediate point between morning, or ſun-riſe, and noon, which 
agrees alſo with nine o'clack. One paſſage in Suidas ſpeaks ally. 
of the fourth, fifth, and ſixth hours; bur either they y re fora: * 
of different kinds, or the author is there miſtaken, or ee, 
is corrupt. See Alian, xii. 30, and Athenzus, xiy. 1. the 
time of breaking up the forum, aN Nenvors, i is not, I believe, 
| except here, by Herodotus; but by this paſſage ie 4 L 
Appears that it muſt have been alſo a ſlated time, and eo 1 
noon; probably ten or eleven o'clock. This account of 3 
ſun, hotter 3 vertical in the morning than at noon, is ſo 
perfectly unphiloſophical, that it proves deciſively, what the 1 08 
potheſis of our author concerning the overflowing of the Ne, 1 
gave ſtrong reaſon to ſuſpect, that Herodotus was perfectly un- 1 | 
informed on ſubjects of this kind.  Mid-day, or noon, can be 
only, at all places, when the ſun is higheſt and — 
hotteſt, unleſs any clouds or periodical winds had been aſſigned 
as cauſes of this ſingular effect. Whoever fabricated the ac, 
count he here repeats thought it neceſſary to give an appear» 
ance of novelty even to the celeſtjal phenomena of the place. 
Herodotus himſelf uſes the term of æhnboge ayogn; in book i * 
ch. 173, and vii. 1 Bo : 5 


mi 


Die 
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; ſay chat theſe ants ow and purfur dians by _ 2 
5 a wich ee 5 wittn "3 1 89 Ph IN 
i together, IE Sul de p for any of thei : = 
; to eſcape.” For this reaſon „ At 5 95 + = 
| chey ſeparate one of the male camels. from tl 4 
male, which are always fleeter than the males 1 
| are at this. time additionally incited by the remems . 
; whom 12 75 had- left. 1 _ = 
5 greateſt quantity of gold i "what TW 
: digging 1 is of much i = 
| "our This it appears that the extrem e parts of / Y = 
; the habitable world are ignited, 125 the p 1 
8 ſeſſion of many beautiful things, as Greece is for. = 
” its agreeable and temperate ſeaſons. © India, 5 1 1 
| « the lat inhabited cn, 
122 4 of e len es! Hy ; paſſage is: — — ; 
4 ing. The reader muſt remembex. chat the Indian rode upon the  - 
female camel, which wal betwixt two males. This being the EE 
| ſwwifteſt, he truſted to ĩt for his cn perſonal ſecurſy; and ir may . 
i be ſuppoſed that he umied one or both of the ni camels, as '.. 
: the enemy en or as his fears got the bet of his aua- 6 2 
; riee.— 7. „ „ . > % 
| I towards — 
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ar eg horſes excepted u, are much 


than in any other part of the world. - Their horſes _ 


are not ſo large as the Niſæan horſes of 


They have alſo a n Wee of gold, which 5 0 


* z 8 * 
1 


123 Horſes 3 Every thing of moment which hs ins 


f in the natural hiſtory of the horſe, may be found in M. af 
Buffon. But, as Mr. Pennant obſerves, we may in this country 5 85 
boaſt a variety which no other ſingle kingdom poſſeſſes. Mo! 
other countries produce bat one kind, while ours, by a judicions” 
mixture of the ſeveral ſpecies, by the happy difference of our 
foil, and by our ſuperior {kill in management, may triumph 1 


over the reſt of Europe in having brought each quality of this 


noble animal to the higheſt perfection. The ſame author tells Fa 
us, that the horſe is in ſome places found wild; that theſe are leſ# b Tf 


than the domeſtic kinds, of a mouſe colour, have greater heads, 
than the tame, their foreheads remarkably arched, go in great! 
herds, will often ſurround the horſes of the Mongals and. Kalkas 


while they are grazing, and carry them away. Theſe are ex- 5 


ceſſively vigilant: a centinel placed on an eminence gives n 


to the herd of any approaching danger, by neighing aloud 


when they all run off with amazing ſwiftneſs. Theſe are ſome- 
times taken by the means of hawks, which fix on their . 
and diſtreſs them ſo as to give the purſuers time to a 
them. In the interior parts of Ceylon is a ſmall variety of the 


horſe, nbt exceeding thirty inches in height, which is ſometimes. 
brought to Europe as a rarity. It may not, in this place, be im- 


pertinent to inform the reader, that in the Eaſt the riding on a 
horſe is deemed very honourable, ſince Europeans are very ſel⸗ 


dom permitted to do it. In the book of Eecleſiaſtes, chap. R . © 


ver. 7. we meet with this expreſſion, © I have ſeen ſervants on 
horſes,” which we may of courſe a to e of 2 
thing very unuſual and improp gn 

To conclude this ſubject, I have only to o obſerve, that 6 
Arabian horſes are juſily allowed to be the fineſt in the world 


* 


in point of beauty and of ſwiftneſs, and are ſent into all E o 


improve the breed of this animal. —7. 1 
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"EVIL, "The bull inhabinnd Sores niviinds che 
oh 3 only region: -of the aha which 


F "* 


624 3 r, was doubtleſs 8 cotton a ruh 


called by the ancients byſſus} This plant grows ta the height 


of about four feet: it has a yellow flower, ſtreaked with red, 
not unlike that of the mallow ; the piſtil becomes u pod of the 
ſize of a ſmall egg in this are from three to four cells, each of 
which, on burſting, is found to, contain ſeeds, involved i in a 


whitiſh ſubſtance, which is the cotton. The time of gather - 


ing the cotton is when the fruit burſts, which happens in the 
months of Mareh and. April. This ee name 925 this Plant 


is goſſy pium . . 


123 F rankincenſe. This, of all eee was Oo moſt Wan | 


ed by the ancients; it was uſed in divine worſhip, and was 
m a manner appropriated. to Princes and great men. Thoſe 
employed in preparing it were naked, they had only a girdle 


about their loins, which a maſter had the Precaution 4 to ſecure Ph 


with his own ſeal.—7. | "I 


. Cinnamon is a ij deci 'E taunt, dhe bark of which | 


conſtitutes its valuable part. This is taken off in the months of 
September and February. When cut into ſmall ſlices, it is ex- 
poſed to the ſun, the heat of which curls it up in the form i in 


which we receive and uſe it. The berry, when boiled 1 in water, 


vields, according to Raynal, an oil, which, red to congeal, 
acquires a whiteneſs. Of this candles' are made; of à very aro- 


matic ſmell, which are reſerved for the ſole ufs of wo 8 of 


Ceylon, in Which place, it e * 


128 Lr * 


- 
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150 cept che ty 0 + | 
the Arabiars obtain all theſe aromatics with 10 Ut 2 


export into Greece; for, theſe trees are each of je x 
guarded by a prodigious number of flying ſerpentz, 
fall of body, and of different colours, which" are 
diſperſed by the ſmoke of the gum. It is this nl 2] 
cies of ſerpent which in'an immenſe body ww 


72 gypt- 
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evil. The Yn wh moreover, Ae, that 
their whole country would be filled with theſe ſer⸗ 5 
pents, if the ſame thing were not to happen with 


reſpect to them which we know happens, and, 1 


as it ſhould ſeem, providentially, to the vipers. 
Thoſe animals, which are more timid, and which 
ſerve for the purpoſe of food, to prevent their 
total conſumption are always remarkably pales 


"v7 0 aft a. Erms! 18, I Pede, a baſtard kind of clam. 
called in Europe caſſia lignea; che merchants mix it with true 
cinnamon, which is four times is Yeu ; it is to be diſtinguiſhed. 
by a kind of viſcidity perceived in chewing it 7. : 
128 edanm.]-Ledanum, or ladanum, according to Pliny, / 
was a gum made of the dew which Was gathered from a 1 
called lada.— 7. Ende: 
_ Styrax. | This is the gum of the florix tree, fs | 
aromatic, and brought. to this country in conſiderable quantities | 
from the Archipelago. Iris obtained by making inciſions in the 
nee. The Turks adulterate it with ſfaw-duſt. Another ſpecies | 
of ſtorax is imported to Europe bono America, and 1 is procured 
from the ke baud amber- tree.—7. | _ 


fie , Which 3 20 F As a 
fierce and venomous,0:! The hare, fordfſtance? the! 
prey of every beaſt and bird, as well as of man, 


produces young -abyndantly." 1 is tlie an 


property of tis anitab t "chart ec 1eery 


time; wen it is already pregnant) And ach . 


ſame tire carries in its worm young ont Go 


ginning to be formed; whilſt the mother heels | 
again ready to conceive; But the liòmeſß, of All 

animals che ſtrongeſt and inoſt ferveiousy Pecdetes 
but one young one in Her lifes for af che birth o 


her cub ſhe loſes her matrix. Phe reuſdn of this | 


ſeems to be, that as the:claws of the lion are ſharper 
by much ne er. — the eub; us" 


tears the matrix, which k does Kill more ada | 


, 22 
Af 33S 


13d Remarkably h N rfic. 1e. Derham's chapter ** ＋ * po, 
7 lance" of anir als, Phyfico- Theology, b b. iv, <>. x. and Uu 


$. 3 SS 
_ The Ane property of this' anime Eu ripe tothe | 
ſuperfœtation of this animal, Play makes the'fame remake, uf 


= ſigning the. fame reaſon. Lepus pr | u prede. nakewd,.fplys h 


przter Daly ypodem ſuperfetar, aliud educans, aliu ig ute utexq 
pilis ve unt aliud implüme, Aliud uckotum gerens Pre 


| This une of TE is ſtenubuſly defendaf by 85 70 | 


mal -in uy is credited by Largher}, but Mr, Peonant very 
ſenſibly remarks, that as "rhe hare breeds, very frequengy.in.t 


courſe of the chere istid e of Rong 
doctrine to 2 for dens amel 8 50 


ſame lioneſs has been dunn Mb Thu? nes. 


Poe, HOWS I 0 
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with down, others not yer formed, ochers juſt Be? | 


132 But one young one. This aſſertion e | 
falſe. The lioneſs has from two to fix 8 ones, any, the 


. 


— 


26 T6 A ak tA 
as it grows bigger, oa i ie oi 
| pary Ad r 


ex. Thus, therefore, e e 
ſerp $ of Arabia were to generate in the- 
diary courſe of nature, the natives could not limel © 
But it happens, that when they are-incited-by-luſt/ 
to copulate, at the very inſtant of emiſſions the e 
make. ſeines the male br dhe neck, and dos nt 


male chus periſhes, rom the urn is Alfocpuriheiby - 
for whilſt the young are-ftill within the womb, 'as 
the time of birth approaches, to make! themſelves a 
paſſage they tear in pieces the matrix, thus avenging 
their father's death. Thoſe ſerpents which ate not 
| injurious: to mankind - lay eggs, and produce a 
great quantity of young. There 40 in every 
part of the world, but winged ſerpents are Jong” 
oaly” in Arabia, here there are great numbe 


45 7 8 * 
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cx. We "SE deſcribed how the Arabian pro- 
cure their frankincenſe; their mode of obtaining the 
caſſia is this: The whole of their body, and che face, 3 
except the eyes, , they cover with ſkins of different 
kinds; they thus proceed to the place where it 
grows, which is in a marſh: not very deep, but in- 
feſted by a n ſpecies of animal much reſern- 
bling A bat, very and making 4 hideous | 


1 eite een 4. Hh narrative ee 5 
as entirely fabulous. —7. 


. f ; OA, ExI a | 


| — owe who era hat 
— — 
Theſe af thar che vrgetable ſubſtance, which 
we, as inſtructed byihe Phoeniciam . Sund 
1 5117 Tir! Wit 0* An g K 7 911 of* 77. np m6nz 
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11 eee and 
\ this fubjeB) 


le 


a branch of that tre, the,cadl 
bark only. The cutting ne 
betauſe found deſtruktivs of the tree. 1 Fl Kore —1 : 
that of cinnamon there are different kinds; the caſſia of Hero- 
dotus wi deubtleſe hat ue in geberal underitind-t0 be ein - 
namon, of which our caſlia, or caſia bgnea, fee | 
1 ilch ac; ©: 8 50 

139 As inflraed by the Phenicians, Jl canpbt refi the pp J 
ſure of giving at full length the note of Larcher on this 
which deted and explains two of the moll Agbar an 
mne, errors ever —— pgs —n:9 35 30 

«« The above is the Nur ſenſe of he 


Dodge fay, tha 4 8 and 


e -foand in dane | 3 ee 
ir. et Fad = nar! eos) 


j decuti. The; 
lated, moſt. ee, os ad gute f tabule 
nenteuri, Herodote, diſent, Sec. He ſhonld h. 
dotus firſt of all, for princeps, in thik, plage, does igt 
prince, and menteur capmot Fefe be mp d Irom the tert g 
Pliny, Pliny had reaſon to gpnſider the circumitance as Tabli= 
lous, h imputed it to our hiſtorian, who 
KS HE 


F 35 


have contrived Wee mae In: very 


large pieces the dead bodies of bxen, aſſes, or other 


beaſts of burden, -and tan) dem net theſe ned 


they then retire to ſome diſtance; the 


to the ſpot, and carry theſe pieces aa 


neſts, which not being able to ſupport the weight. 


fall in pieces to the ground. Thee Arabians. take 


this opportunity of gathering the inna 
ow þ 7 gee differe L 


1 * „ 3 N _ 
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| 47 no ſuch ang. Bot the amore of Pliny has: poſed. not 
only on Statius, . Lahe v RAD wt e 1. mats 
| Mg exempt e | *. 
© Cinnama, | To WP N 24 
where Pharia 2 cis means the heats my on Eon 


. 3 1 & 1 


Internis etiam procul undique ab oris A 
Ales amica deo largum congeſlit cn a 


N 


but alſo on Van Stapel, in his Commentaries on Theophraſlu 


Pliny had, doubtleſs, rend too haſtily this paſſage of Herodotus, | | 


which is ſufficiently clear. Suidas and the lr as ow, 5 


num, are right in the word aubaH “ 


136 Ladauun.]— The following further particulars concert 2 5 


3 & a Nn 4 


this afomatic are taken from Tournefort. 

It is gathered by the means of whips, which kavitthg 
dles, and two rows of ſtraps ; with theſe they bruſh the lien 
and to theſe will ſtick the odoriferous glue which hangs on the 
leaves ; when the whips are ſufficiently laden with this {pox thiy 
take 2 knife and ſcrape i it clean off the fraps, IS an; 
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| mixed by the Arabiens 4 wards üs 88 
indeed it is 6-H is oak arr TR 125 
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nute on e « fibject of — Arabian 1 "he 
we may add, that the whole of Arabia exhales 
moſt delicious fragrance. There are ale in this 

country two ſpecies-of ſheep, well deſerving | 
ration, and to be found no where elſe. 4 
them is remarkable for an enormoms k eng 'of -- 
tail 7 Jene to N cubits, if not more. 


0 <; 7 4 am p 


In es of, Diakiteidhs,? nd Wo nr 5 
the ledanum not only with whips, but they alſo were careful in 
combing off ſuch of it as was found ſticking to the beards and 
thighs of che goats which fed. opon nothing buy the leaves 2. the 
ciſtus. e HFS» 
The 16205 is a ſpecies of ciſtus, 

137 Enormous length of tail. The following deſerigtion of t the 
broad-tailed ſheep, from hr _ __ * 1 wann 
improbability of this account. n 74 
This ſpecies,” ſays Mr. ene b oommon in Syrls; | 
Barbary, and Ethiopia. Some of their tails end in a point, but 
are oftener ſquare or round. They are ſo long as to trail on the 
ground, and the ſhepherds are obliged to put boards with ſmall 
wheels under the tails, to keep them from galling. Theſe 
tails are eſteemed a great delicacy, are of a ſubſtance between 
fat and marrow, and are eaten E e e Some 
nnn 50 el.. r e 


1 27 0 


1 ainh from 
friction. Bue the ſhepherds of the country are Ul. 
ful enough to make little carriages, upon wh 


ſerure th rails of tho ſheep; die uit of tne ae 
ſpecies are of the e of One e 1 IRR q 


CXIV. Ethiopia, which is the # extremity. of tl i 

habitable world, is contiguous to this country on 2 
the ſouth-weſt. This produces gold i in great aun, | 

| tities, elephants with their prodigious teeth, | trees „ treeg 
and fhrubs of every kind, 38 well as ebony; its in». 

habitants are alſo remarkable for their — cheir | 
beauty, and their bag of life, ect rites e 


4 & = 
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CXV. The above are the two met 4 
Aſia and Afri We. Of that part of Europe neareſt. 
to the- weſt, I am not able to ſpeak with deciſion, ; 
I by no means believe that the Barbarians give the 
name of Eridanus to a river which empties : 
itſelf into the Northern Sea, whence, as_it ig 


| aid, our amber comes, Neither am beer ze· 


2508 Teidows Þ-—Kelliger was of opinion, that Herodotus in⸗ 
tended here to ſpeak of the Eridanus, a river in Italy; Pliny 
thought ſo too, and expreſſes his ſurprize that Herodotus ſhould | 
be unable to meet with a perſon who had ſeen ſhis river, although | 
part of his life was ſpent at Thuria, in Magna Gracia, 

But this very reflection ought to have: convinced both 
and Bellanger, that Herodotus had another Eridanus in claws" 

The Eridanus here alluded to, could not poſſibly be an why 
than the Rho-daune, which empties itſelf into the Viſtula, near - 
DPantzie, and on the banks of which er Yor or 


Marge wn... 
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i ielding abundancd of lead; Serbe ſays, dar they 
were N only to the Phonicianat Larcher is of * chat 
Great Britain was in the number of theſe 

The Phœnicians, who were exceedingly jealons of ibeir com- 
merce, ſtudiouſiy concealed: the ſituation of the Cafiiterides; as 
long as they were able; which fully accounts for the ignaratice - 
ſo oneſtly avowed. by Herodotus, Camden and d' Anville 
agree in conſidering the Scilly Illes as undoubtedly the Caſſite- 
rides of the ancients. Strabo makes them ten in number, lying 
to the north of Spain ; and the principal of the Seip Mes ure 
ten, the reſt-being very inconſiderable. 8 
n diſtinguiſhes them from the Briciſh ile; 
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ves i it 1s not an improbable conjecture of his. . 
Hill, that the promontory of Cornwall might perhaps at firſt be 
. conſidered as another iſland. Diodorus Siculus deſcribes. the 
carrying of tin from the Caſſitetides, and from Brita, to the 
northern coaſt of France, and thence-on horſes to Marſeilles, 
thirty days journey 4 this muſt be a new trade eſtabliſhed by the 
Romans, ho employed great perſeverance 30 learn the ſecret 

from the Phcenicians, Strabo tells us of one Phcenician'cap- | 
tain, who finding himſelf followed by a Noman veſſel, purpoſely 
ſteered into the ſhallows, and thus deſttoyed both his own ſhip 
and the other; his life, however, was faved, and med. 
ed by his countrymen for his patriotic reſolution. . 

Euſtathius, in his comment on Dionyſius, reclivns oth ten 
Caliterides but his account affords no new proof, as it is ma- 
nifeſlly copied from Strabo, to the text of nme it affords 
- rem TRI correttion.-T. es | 

„ __ Greek 
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Greek der vation, and, * 1. ſhould Same 
troduced by: one of our poets: I have eee 
ed, but without ſucceſs, t0--meet with ſome one 
| who from ocular obſervation might deſcribe to me 
the ſea which lies in that part of Europe. It Br, 
n vertheleſs certain, that both our tin and our am 
ber * are 1 from thoſe extreme N 1 


CXVI. It i is certain th in the north of Europe.” 
there is a prodigious quantity of gold; but how ir 
= | produced I am not able to tell with certainty, 
It is affirmed indeed, that the Arimaſpi, a People 
who. have but one eye, take this gold away Vid 
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lently from the griffins; but I can never perſuads | 


myſelf that there are any men who, having but one 
eye, enjoy in all other reſpects the nature and qualities 
of other human beings. Thus much ſeems un: 
queſtionable, that theſe extreme parts of the world 


contain within themſelves things the moſt en 


ful as well's as rare. 


F * 
a 144 


74 


CXVII There is in Alta a tage plain, 6 fare, i 


14% Anber. bee Ree its name Hom GARY the Ar” 


bian name for this ſubſtance ; the ſcience of electricity is ſo 
called from electrum, the Greek word for amber. This term 


of electricity is now applied not only to the power of attracting 


lighter bodies, which amber poſſeſſes, but to many other powers 


of a ſimilar nature. Amber is certainly not of the uſe, and 


conſequently not of the value, which it has been, but it is ſtilÞ. | 


A. 


given in medicine, and is, as J am informed, the baſis of all N 12 


niſhes. It is found in various places, but Pruflia 3 is faid to p 
duce the moſt and the beſt 7. Z 


= 


5 


| | r 9 5 

rounded on very part. by e ridge of hilly.chtough | 

which there are fg different apertures. le fr  _ 

merly belonged to the Choraſmians, who inhabit . 5 

thoſe hills in common with the Hyrcanians, Par- = 

thians, Sarangenſians, and Thomaneans ; but after 

the ſubjection of theſe nations to Perſia, it became 

the property of the great king. -Erom theſe ſur- 

_ rounding hills there iſſues a large river called Aces: 

this formerly, being conducted through the open- 

ings of the mountain, watered the ſeveral coun- 

tries above mentioned; But when theſe regions 

came under the power of the Perſians, the aper- 

tures were cloſed, and gates placed at each of 

them, to prevent the . of the river, Thus 

on the inner fide, from the waters having no. iſſue, n 

this plain became a ſes, and the neighbouring na- 5 

tions, deprived: of their accuſtomed reſource, were 3 

reduced to the extremeſt diſtreſs from the want of —& 

water. In winter they, in common with other na- "= 

tions, had the benefit of the rains, but in ſummer, | 

after ſowing their millet and ſeſamum, they requi-- 

ed water but in vain. Not being aſſiſted in their | 

diſtreſs, the inhabitants of both ſexes. haſtened to 

Perſia, and preſenting themſelves before the palace 

ol the king, made loud complaints. In conſequence * 

of this, the monarch. directed the gates to be open- 

ed towards. thoſe parts where water was moſt im- 

mediately wanted; ordering them again to be cloſed 

after the lands had been' ſufficiently refreſhed: the 
fame was done with reſpect to them all, beginning DE 

where . moiſture. was wanted the moſt; I have, | 


however, been en chat this is only granted j in 
conſideration 


* 
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tonſpired againſt the magus, loſt his life from dhe 4 
following act of inſolence. Soon after the death of 
rhe uſurpers, he went to the palace, with the view 
of having a conference with the king; for the con- 
ſpirators had mutually agreed, that, except the king 
ſhould happen to be in bed with his wife, they 


might any of them have acces to the royal Ras 4 


ſence, without ſending a previous meſſenger,” Inta- 
phernes, not thinking any introduction neceffary, was 5 
about to enter, but the porter and the introducing . 
officer prevented him, pretending that the king was 
retired with one of his wives, He, not believing - 
their aſſertion, drew his ſword, and cut off their 
ears and noſes; then taking the bridle from his 
horſe, he tied dem "dl Sion in 
| n ST 


e. In this condition they. ed cheeks h 
ſelves before the king, telling him why they had 
been thus treated. Darivs, thinking that this. might 
have been done with the conſent of the other con- 
ſpirators, ſent for them ſeparately, and deſired td 
know whether they approved of what had happen- 
ed. As ſoon as he was convinced that Intaphernes | 
had perpetrated this without- any communication 
with the reſt, he ordered him, his ſon, and all his 


family, to be taken into cuſtody; having many rea- 
| * to 8 * with his friends he 
| | might 


paſſion 10 Darius; Who thus ad are 
meſſenger : Woman, king Darius offers you the 
e hberty of any individual of your family; whom you 
% may moſt deſire to preſerve.” ' Aﬀer ſome deli- 
beration with herſelf, ſhe made this reply: 2 If the 
« king will grant me the life of any one of my femi-. 
« ly, I chooſe my brother in preference to the reſt.” 
Her determination greatly aſtoniſhed the king; he 
ſent to her therefore a ſecond meſlage to this ef- 
fect: „The king deſires to know why you have 
* thought proper to paſs over your children and 
* your huſband, and to preſerve your brother; who 
fe 2 remote connection than your 
children, and cannot be ſo dear to you as your 
« huſband?” She anfwered thus: Oh king! if 
ce it pleaſe the deity, I may have another huſband; 
« and if 1 be deprived of theſe, may have other 
children; but as my parents are both of them 
te dead, it is certain that I can have no other bro- 
7 ther _ - The anſwer append * Darius very 
_ "judicious; 
pou 15% hy Ie very fngular, and I 5 
do not ſeruple to add prepoſterous ſentiment, is imitated very 
minutely by Sophocles, in the Antigone. That the reader 


may the better underſtand, by comparing the different applica- 
tion of theſe words, in the hiſtorian and the poet, I ſhall ſubjoin 


fth f the Anti 
# part of the argument of the * BY 


OY pnainks 
judicious ; indeed. he was ſo well pleaſed wich , |: 
that he not only gave the woman the life of hen 

brother, but alſo pardoned her eldeſt ſon: the welt © 


were all of them PX: to > deach. Wenn at no bes 
+76 085 
| modes and Polynices were SS. Goof Gaps and ere 
fors of his power; they had agreed to reign year by year alter. 5 
nately; but Eteocles breaking the contract, the brothers deter! 5 
mined to decide che diſpute in a fingle combat : they fought and 
- mutually flew each other. The firſt act of their uncle Creon? ” 
who ſucceeded to the throne, was to forbid the rijes of ſepulture | 
to Polynices, denouncing immediate death upon whoever ſhould 
dare to bury him. Antigone tranſgreſſed this ordinance, F nd 
was detected in che fact of burying her brother; ſhe was com. 5 
manded to be interred alive, and what follows is pot of what i iz 


ſuggeſted by her ſituation and ngen 13 * 
And thus, my Polynices, for my care e OF e 
Of thee, am I rewarded, and the goode 
Alone ſhall praiſe me; for a huſband dead, 1 3955, 
Nor, had I been a mother, for my children „ 


Would I have dar'd to violate the laws,  _ 
Another huſband and andther chill 
Might ſooth affliction; but, my parents dead. 
A brother's loſs could never be repair Cu. 

FX ranklin” D Sephecles 4 


The reader will not forget to obſerve, that the piety of Ant 
gone is directed to a lifeleſs corpſe, but that of the wife of Inta- 
phernes to her living brother, which is ſurely leſs repugnant t 
reaſon, and the common feelings of the human W not 9 : 
ſpeak of the ſuperior claims of duty. „„ 7 

There is an incident ſimilar to this in Lucian: See the wa | 
called Toxaris, or Amicitia, where a Scythian is deſcribed to 
negle& his wife and children, whilſt he incurs the greateſt _ 
danger to preſerve his friend from the flames. Other chit- 
dren,” ſays he, « I may eaſily have, and they are at beſt but ® 
precarious bleſſing, but ſuch a n I could a Ro where obtain,” | 


—7. 


ned 
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N About the time of the taſk inet f 8 
byſes, the following accident happened. The go 
vernor of Sardis was à Eerſian, named Orcetes, whe 
had been, promoted, by Cyrus... This man conceiy- 
ed the .atrocious:deſign 0: of, accompliſhing.the, death 
of Polycrates of Samos, by whom! he had never in 
word or deed been 8 and whoſe perſon he 
never had, beheld. . His aſſigned motive was pom- 
monly reported ita be this:: Ortes one day fitting 
at the gates of the, palace wich another Perſian, 
whoſe ame was) Mitrobates, governor. pf Daſcyh- 
lum, entered into a conyerſation with. him, which 
at length terminated in diſpute. The ſubzect about | 
which they contended was military virtue: © Can 
_< you,” ſays Mitrobates to Orcetes, © have any pre- 
< tenſions. to valour, ho have never added Samos 
to the Amme of your maſter, contiguous as ir | 


3 Gar W 11 to 105 1 ** 256 {3 
142 A ati = d eck n is ws N 
| king? s gate. The grandees waited at the gate of the Perſian 
kings This cuſtom, eſtabliſhed by Cyrus, continued asdong as 
the monarchy, and at this day, in Tarepe we 64 dee | 
port, for the Ottoman court. Larcher. 
Ignorance of this cuſtom has cauſed Sn mite —.— 
larly in the hiſtory of Mondecai, in the book of Eſther, 
by many authors, and even by Prideaux, repreſen 
ſituated when placed there. Many traces of this cuſtom 
be found in Nenophon's Cyropædia. Plutarch, in his Hfe of 
Themiſtocles, uſes the expreſſion of the at te hung, gate 
rox ei Ovgar; Bae, ab a general deſignation Far * _ 
| Kate! neee ne 0. . . 2 


; * 
9 een TI 
* 4 
- 
* — — 2 
; - ; 
* 


— 


fect the death of Polycrates, on e account * 4 
had been een - 


1 8 n 4 1 % 5 
ee g to your province ; and n 


« eaſily be taken, that one of its own citizens ma "= 
ce himſelf maſter of it, with the help of fifteen men 
in arms, and ſtill retains the ſupreme — 1 

This made a deep impreſſion upon the mind „ 


Orcetes; but without meditating revenge againſt the 


perſon who had affronted him, he « « to off ; 


: 7 
. * OO * 4 
a 0 od 89" * * * 
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cxxl. There are man ber not g ve Army. 
that Oreetes ſent a meſſenger to Samos, to propoſe 
ſome queſtion to Polycrates, but of what nature is 
unknown; and that he found Polycrates in the men 
apartment, reclining on a couch, with Anacreon 'vf 
Teos by Tis ae. FREY man advanced v to dee 


HEE 


"47 Augereon of Teos.]—lt is by no means aſtoniſhing 0 fu, 5 
in the court of a tyrant, a poet who. is eternally ſinging inf | 
of wine and love; his verſes are full of the encomiums of Poly. 


crates. How different 'was the conduct of Pythagoras That 
philoſopher, perceiving that tyranny was eſtabliſhed in Samos, 


went to Egypt, and from thence to Babylon, for the ſakenof | 


improvement: returning to his country, he found that 


ſtill ſubſiſted; he went therefore to * and chere finiſhed his 


days. Larcher. 
This poet was not only beloved by Pdycrates, he wan folks 


vourite alſo of Hipparchus the Athenian tyrant. And, notwiths 


ſtanding the inference which Larcher ſeems inclined to draw, 
from contraſting his conduct with that of Pythagoras, he was 
called oopo; by Socrates himſelf; and the terms »yÞo; v ayaboy, 


are applied to him by Athenæus. By the way, much as has been 


ſaid on the compoſitions of Anacreon by H. Stevens, Scaliger, 
M. Dacier, and others, many of the learned are in doubt whe- 
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CXXIL Theſe are the two aſſigned motives for 


the deſtruction of Polycrates: everyone will pre- 
fer that which ſeems moſt Pe Orcetes, hi 
lived at "Mages, which' Is Oh e Danke of 
Mæander““ Us, Ta Myrfus the Lydtan, left of eG | 
with a it Polytates at Samos.” [With che 
character öf Ft Orcœtes was welt acquaifit- 
ed; for, except nen the En6Mari;/or Whoever 
before” him qcEompliſhed in, ie was'the "fit, Greek, 
| ere D V 52 1 
ther thecnarkd/affhiildia/kbe by the madlerns FP | 
e 
| Anacr ; 8 a c 
there! OLIN 15 be Tha 25 e 5 mw 
mena to Barit#"s Hnacrevn, 12. HL 46 Ns . 
41  Domdnflrate ib thidige -=iThis hehiwiour of aa 


which was doubtleſi. intendei to be expreſſtiye of cogtenipty 
brings to mind the ſtory of Charles the Twelfth of Bs | 


who at an interview with the Grand Vizier, ex e wits 
tempt and indignation "by tearing the mis ro 
Funn L leting che apart n 
ward. 1 % id 101 71223thocciargt oft: hang Fogg! o_ 
5 On the harksof the Wander, I Thin is added. in. 
| 1 diſtinguiſn chat city from the Magus ſia c or! n the Pins Ys 
between Sardes and A Wee ee 

146. Hreige Mikes: e War Herodotils ſays 6f the Marlene 

power of Mines, ig iHrmed- by Thacydides) and 3 
culns, His teflimony cencęrning 8 nk | 
by Tet "SAO an e . 
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who formed the deſign of making himſelf. maſte 
of the ſea. But as far as hiſtorical tradition ay 
be depended upon, Polycrates is the only indiyi 
dual who projected the ane of Ionia and t x) 
iſlands. Perfectly aware of theſe circur 0 
Orcetes ſent this Ns gen: = 


cc « Onoxras to > Poutenras 


00 ll a at the ſame time promote your own 8 5 
« tage and preſerve me. I am informed, and 1 ber, 
« lieve it to be true, that king Cambyſes has 5 
te termined on my death. Receive, therefore, me 
cc with my wealth, part of which ſhall be at your” 

« diſpoſal, part at mine: with the aſſiſtance of this 
« you may eaſily obtain the ſovereignty of Greece, : 
ce If you have any ſuſpicions, ſend to me ſome Nt e 
« who is in your intimate confidence, and. he ſhall 


A & be convinced by demonſtration.” In 8 e 8 
cxxIII. With theſe overtures Polycrates was 1 
bo exceedingly delighted, that he was eager to com- 
Ply with them immediately, for his love of money 
was exceſſive. © He ſent firſt of all, to examine into 
the truth of the affair, Mæandrius his ſecret ry, A 
called fo after his father. This Mæandrius, not has 
afterwards, placed as a ſacred donative in the temple 
of Juno, the rich furniture of the apartment of Po- 
. Orœtes, knowing the motive for which 
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CXXIV. Nahe Wee hs 7 pre- 
dictions of the ſooth 


daughter in a dream faw this viſion b She behelt her 
father alofe in the air, walked- by: Jupiter, arid 


:nointed byithe fun. Perrifed by this Melderit, 6 
uſed: every. means in ber power to fan going 


147 Tied ele, l- Bere the aſe of locke, tenz Fan 7 | 


in more ancient times to ſecure things with knots :; of theſe ſome 
were ſo difficult, that he alone who poſſeſſed the fecret was 
able to unravel them. The famous Gordian knot muſt be 
known to every one; this get is often alſo FRO * 


Homer: x 25 : 


Then 8 with Full 9598 3 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on * | 
Clos d with Circzan att. ; 


According to Euſtathius, 5 were a more 1 e- 
tion, for which the Lacedæmonizns are to be thanked. - 

Upon the above paſſage from Euftathius, Larcher remarks, 
that it is ſomewhat ſingular, that the Lacedzmonians, whoſe 
property was in common, ſhould b be. the inventors of keys. . 
The verſion of Pope which I have given in che 2 855 | 


Tye Tas: les; Vir ne 10. 
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ayers, and the remonſtrances of 
his friends, was preparing to meet Orcetes, whey his 
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is very defeRive, and certainly inadequate . to the expe 2 of 
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RE to meet Orcetes; and as Sh was about to er ar 
W - tay this purpoſe, on board a fifty-oared_ galley, the 
perſiſted in auguring unfavourably of his ci; 
At this he was ſo incenſed, as to declare, that if be 
returned ſafe ſhe ſhould remain long unmarried. 
To this ſhe expreſſed herſelf very deſirous to a | 
mit; being willing to continue long a vgn 2,” 
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| rather than be deprived of her Father: ER”. * 
1 cxxv. Polycrates, e oils; had 
ft been ſaid to him, ſer ſail to meet Orcetes. He was 
8 accompanied by many of his friends, and amongſt 


the reſt by Democedes , the ſon of Calliphon; he 
was a phyſician of ee and the moſt ſkilful” 
practitioner of his time. As ſoon as Polycrates ar- 3 : 
rived at Magnefia, he was put to a miſerable death, 
N unworthy of his rank and ſuperior endowments. iy 
Of all the princes who ever reigned in Greece, thoſe 


1 19 


1 8 Long a wi) gin. .j—To die a virgin, and without having 7 


any children, was amongſt the ancients eſteemed a very ſerious 
1 calamity. Electra in Sophocles | enumerates this in the Catae 
1 logue of her misfortunes : | | 
1 IB | 4A rer 
Taxa? » HDE E187 4X20. — 66. 1 
1 Electra makes a ſimilar complaint in the Oreſtes of Eur | 
Y 4 | des ; as does alſo Polyxena at the point of death, in the Hecub 
4 of Euripides.—7. by 7 5 
i 149 Democedes.]—Of this perſonage a fartker account is f 
0 1 | given in the fourth book. He is mentioned alſo by Alian, in : 
i his Various Hiſtory, book viii. chap. 17; and alſo by e, 
book xii. chap. 4. which laſt author informs us, that the phy- 


ſicians of Crotona were, on account of Democedes, eſteemed 
the krit 1 in Greece. — See alſo I * of this _—_ . 


of. 


tn 
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of Spracule alone excepted, none equalleck Polycre- 
res in magnificence. Orcetes having baſcly” put "A 
to death v, fixed his body to a croſs; his attendant.” f 
he ſent Hick to Samos, telling them, * They ought” | 
« to be thankful, that he had not made them ſlaves. 
The ſtrangers, and the ſervants of thoſe who had . 
accompanied Polycrates, he detained in ſervitude. ; 
The circumſtance of his being ſuſpended on a croſs, 
fulfilled the viſion of the daughter of Polycrates : 3+ +0 
he was waſhed by Jupiter, that is to fay by the rain, 
and he was anointed ' by the ſun, for it extracted the 
moiſture from his body. The great proſperity of 
Polycrates terminated in this unfortunate death, 
which indeed had been forevold him If Amalis 
king of | os 1 


8 1 » 


cxxvl. But it was not tong b beter E : 
paid ample vengeance to the manes of Polycrates. | 
After the death of Cambyſes, and the uſurpation of 
the mag}, Orcetes,” who had never. deſerved well of - 
the Perſians, whom the Medes had. fraudulently ae + 4 
prived. of the ſupreme authofity, took the advan- ok 


* Pat bim to death}—The W Kerr beheaded or 
ead thoſe whom they crucified : ſee an account of their treat- 
ment 8 Hilizus, book vi. . hap. 30. and of Leonidas, book vü. 
238.— , cd . 
The beautiful and energetic lines ich Juvenal ere to | 
Sejanus, are remarkably _ to the ERIN age fate 
of Tee r 2. 1 SG ODETTE 
Qui nimios optabat honores, 33 : 
Et nimias poſcebar opes, numeroſa parabat TE 
Excelſæ turris/tabulata, unde altior eſſet 
Caſus, et — n immane ruin. —7. 
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tage of the diforder of the times , to pur h wa” 
Mitrobates, the governor of Daſcylium, and his ſon : 


Cranapes. Mitrobates, was the perſon who 


| formerly reproached Orcetes ; and both he and his | 


ſon were highly eſteemed in Perſia. In addition to 
his other numerous and atrocious crimes, he com- 
paſſed the death of a meſſenger, ſent to him from. 
Darius, for no other reaſon but becauſe the pur- 


port of the meſſage was not agreeable to him. He 


ordered the man to be way. laid in his return, and 


both he and his horſe were ſlain, and they d 


concealed. , 


CxxviI. As ſoon 28 Darius aſcended * 


throne, he determined to puniſh Orcetes for his 


various enormities, but more particularly for che 


murder of Mitrobates and his ſon. He did not 
think it prudent to ſend an armed force opt 
againſt him, as the ſtate was ſtill unſettled, and as 


hi, own authority had been ſo recently obtained: 
he was informed, moreover, that Orœtes poſſeſſed 
conſiderable ftrength : his government extended 
over Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, and he was regu- 


gularly attended by a guard of a thouſand men. 
Darius was, dre, induced to adopt this mode 
of proceeding : He/ aſſembled the nobleſt of the 
—_— and thus addreſſed them: © Which. of 
* you, Oh Perſians ! will undertake for me the 
* accompliſhment of a your which requires 

151 Diſorder. of the times.] For en ravry T1 ag which pre- 


vailed in preceding editions, Weſſeling propoſes to read 
TavTy Taexns Which removes all perplexity.—-7. 


; : _ © fagacip 


1 H. LAS 145 | 
« ſagacity alone, without militar aid, or any kind 
« of violence; for where wiſdom is required force 
« js of little avail?. Which of you vill bring me 
« the body of,Orcetes, alive or dead? He has never 
« deſerved well of the Perſians; and, i "aidition.t 
« his numerous crimes, he has killed two of ur 
= countrymen, Mitrobates and his ſon. He has 
s alſo, with intolerable inſolence, put a meſſenger 
« of mine to death: we muſt prevent, therefore, 
« his. perpetrating any greater evils ou bats 15 
putting kim to dean 


| cxxvIII. When Datius had thus ſpoken, . 
ty Perſians offered to accompliſh what he wiſhed, 
As they were diſputing on the ſubject, the king 
ordered the deciſion to made by lot, which fell upon 
Bagæus, the ſon of Artontes. To attain the end 
which he propoſed, he cauſed a number of letters 
to be written on « variety of ſubjects, and prefixing 
to them the ſeal of Darius, he proceed with them 
to Sardis. As ſoon as he came to the preſence of | 
Orcetes, he delivered the letters one by one to the 
king's ſecretary; one of whom is regularly atten- 
dant upon the governors of provinces, The mo- 
tive of Bagæus in delivering the letters ſeparately 
was to obſerve the diſpoſition of. the guards, and 
how far they might be inclined to revolt from 
Orcetes, When he ſaw that they treated the let- 
ters with great : 28 and A contents 5 
| | | 8 ] 


555 be 2 the letters a. Bur dk Jas the preſen pe- 
2 3 f riod 


f . H A L IX.. 
= ſtill greater, he delivered one to this effect: I Per- 
« fians, king Darius forbids your ſerying any langer 
ce Orcetes as guards: in a moment they. \thiew 
down: their arms. Bagzus, obſerving their prompt 
obedience i in this inſtance, aſſumed ſtill greater con- $ 
fidence, he delivered the laſt of his letters, of which 
theſe were the contents: © King Darius commands 
the Perſians who are at Sardis to Put WR to 


ſian, 


| CXXIX. Upon the death of Orctes, his . 
fects were all of them removed to Suſa. Not lon 

alter which Darius, as he was engaged in the abe i 
in _ from his horſe . ba foot with ſo 3 


— 


ſion, he truſted to their affiſtance. . f 
encreaſed the evil, by twiſting and 0 
lently handling the part affected: from the e 5 
pain which he endured, the king paſſed ſeven days 
and as many nights without ſleep. In this ſituation, 5 
on the eighth * ſome one ventured to recom- 
mend Democedes of Crotona, having before heard 
of his reputation at Sardis. Darius immediately ſent 
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rod the NiinSion obſerved with regard to letters i in the Faſt No 

this: thoſe ſent to common perſons are rolled up, and not ſeal⸗ 
ed; thoſe ſent to noblemen and princes are ſealed up, and ene. 

cloſed in rich bags of _alls or ſattin cuniouly embroidered.ιr . 
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1 YL. _ 
for him: be is diſcovered amongſt th s or 
Orcetes, where he had continued in neßlecd, And 
was brouglit to the king jult as he Vas found „ ID. 
chin and! ee l ? | = 43 Jay ONES BRA G 
| > roy $1147 etl 1008000 ee 

cxxx. As Wbt rl 2 re Binn 
him if he had any knowledge of medicine? In this 
apprehenſion that if he. diſcovered his art, he ſhould 
never have the power of returning to Greece, De- 
mocedes for a while diſſembled; which Darius per- 
ceiving, he ordered thoſe who had brouglit him to 
produce the inſtruments of puniſhment, and torture. 
Democedes began then to be more explicit, and 
confeſſed that, although he. poſſeſſed no great know- 1 
ledge of the art, yet by his communication with 2 
phyſician he had obtained ſome little proficiency. 
The management of the caſe was then entruſted to 
him; he accordingly applied ſuch medicines and 
ſtrong fomentations as were cuſtomary in Greece, 
by which means Darius, who began to deſpait of 
ever recovering the entire uſe of his foot; was not 
only enabled to fleep, but in a ſhort time perfectly 
reſtored to health. In acknowledgment. of his 
cure, Darius preſented him with two pair of fetters 
of gold: upon which Democedes ventured to aſk 
the king, whether, in return for his reſtoring kim to 
health, he wiſhed t to double his ee . The 
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158 Double bis let be ancients were very fond 2 
this play upon words: — See in the Septem contra Thebes” 'of 
Aan a oP on the word Polynices : | 


L4 3 


1452 * H A 1 . 95 
5 King, delighted with the reply, ſent che man to the. b 


apartments of his women; the eunuchs who con- . 


5 


ducted him informed them, that this was the man 
who had reſtored the king to life; acc ings | 

every one of them taking out a vaſe of gold , . 
gave it to Democedes with the cafe. The pre . : 
was ſo very valuable, that a ſervant who pay 4 
him behind, whoſe name was Sciton, by gathering 5 

vp the ſtaters which fell to the en, nn * 
prodigious ſum a of ys 


FA 
4 


Ob 1 Nr. a bd Kr trorbh 
Kai ToAuveirntis „ f 
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The particular point in this paſſage is omitted by Mr. Potter, | 


Probably becauſe he did nor find it fuited to the genlus of the | 


Engliſh language. | 
See alſo Ovid's Ane of the lower: 


I pſe ſuos gemitus folis mſcribit et ai a1 : 568} 
Flos habet inſcrintum. 


in Tabing out @ vg of dall. I- This is one of the non Per I 


plexed paſſages in Herodotus ; and the conjectures of the critics . 


are proportionably numerous. The great difficulty conſiſts in 
aſcertaining what is deſigned by brelvnlsos and hunn. The | 


piadn appears to have been a jar or vaſe, probably itſelf of gold, | 


Few have doubted that the paſſage is corrupt: the beſt conjec- * 
tural reading: gives this ſenſe, < that each, taking gold out of a 
cheſt in a vaſe, (Q:2ay) gave it, vaſe and all, to Democedes. 9. 
*Yrolvnleca is thus made to ſignify plunging the vaſe among the 
gold to fill it, as a pitcher into water, which ſenſe is confirnied 
by good authorities, The idea more immediately excited by 
the word, is, that they ftruck the bottom of the vaſe to 


ſhake out all the gold ; but n to this mee tho Þ 
vaſe itlelt 1 is the ban, or. Pets 3 by 3 
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CXXXI, The following was what indaced De- 

mocedes to farſake Crotona, and attach himſelf co 
Polycrates. At Crotona he ſufſered co 1 
ſtraint from the auſtere temper of his fathet ;this bes 

coming inſupportable he left him, and went to . 
gina. In che firſt year of his reſidence” at this 1 
place he excelled the moſt ſkilful of the medical © 
profeſſion „ without haying had any regular eduea- 1 
tion, er; indeed without the gommon inſtruments 

of the art. His reputation, however, was ſo great, 

that in the W. year the inhabitants ee 


of one talent. 1e third. year She Adin 0 
1 Cabos ol one hundred mina a, | 


155 One 5 minæ. -3-—Valenacr faſpets that this 1 "Sl 5 
been altered by ſome copyiſts, Athens, in the time of its greatoſt 
ſplendor, allowed their ambaſſadors but two drachmæ a day, and 
a hundred drachmæ make but one mina. If when the Athe- 
nians were rich they gave no more to an ambaſſador, how is it 


by that, when they were exceedingly poor, they ſhould give 


enſion of a hundred minz to a phyſician ? Thus far Vale. 
aer. From this and other paſſages 10 the ancient writers, it a- 
pears that in remoter times it was uſual to hire phyſicians for 
the aſſiſtance of a whole city by the year. The fees whith 8 
were given phyſicians for a ſingle incidental viſit, was very in- f 
conſiderable, as appears from the famous verſes of Crates, MN 
(erved 2 Nieren Laertius, | | 


Tits jrwmgy (at de, ons 8 
KNA. rdxarra vir, ovpPinu xamvy 
Hen raharres, QriavooPs ehr. 


To a cook Sed wo a phyſician tn groats; to a fatterer 


joſopher a groat. The above is pole to deſert ore: of 
the accompy of aaa eee 12 8 „ 0 4 ie FE 
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and in the fourth year Polyerates engaged to ive 
bim two talents. His reſidence was then fixec 4. 


Samos; and to this man the phyficians of Croton. 5 
are conſiderably indebted for the reputation which , 


2 


po 


I 


8 
38 


they enjoy; for at this period, in point of medis 
cal celebrity, the phyſicians of Crotona held the 


firſt, and thoſe of Cyrene the next place. At this 


time alſo the Argives had the credit Ws Shy uh 


ind _ muſicians W of Greece. 2 . e 
; | 2178 1 + 

cxxxII. Dimidecath Having: in this manner 
5 50 the king to health, had a ſumptuous houſe © 
provided him at Suſa, was entertained-at the king. 
own table, and, except the reſtriction of not being 


able to return to Greece, enjoyed all that he could 


wiſh. The Egyptian phyſicians, who had before 


the care of the king's-health, were on account of 
their inferiority to Democedes, a Greek, condemned 


procured the liberty of an Elean ſoothſayer, who 3 


to the croſs, but he obtained their pardon. He alſo 


* 


having followed Polycrates was detained and ne- | 


glected amongſt his other ſlaves, It may be added, 


that Democedes remind in the . eme 8 


with the king. eee e 


cXxxXXIII. It happened not "long areas 23 
that Atoſſa, daughter of Cyrus, and Wii of Dar 2 


** 
* > 


155 Myfcians.]—Muſic was an important part of Grecian 


education. Boys till they were ten years old were taught to read 
by the grammatiſtes; they were then taught moſic three years by | 


the cithariſtes ; after their thirteenth year they learned the gym- 


naſtic cxerciſes, under the care of the paidotades Pat” 77 4:2 


ing ſpread itſelf bee. 3 As ne Indra 
ſmall, ſhe! was induced by delicacy ito conceal it 
but when it grew. more troubleſome ſſie ſent for 
Democedes, and ſhewed 1 it to him. He told her 
he was able to cure it; but exacted of her an oath, 
that in return ſhe ſhould ſerve him in hat he might 
require, which oy abr ber 20uld e ad 
Wn: her. ap wo IT 2 wa 
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xxx IV. Ab Was Ae by 1 his ein, 116 

obſervant of her own promiſe and his inſtructions, 
ſhe took the opportunity of thus addreſſing Darius, 

whilſt ſhe was in bed with him: “It is wonderful, 
„ my lord, that having ſuch a numerous army at 
„ command, you have neither encreaſed the power 
«* of Perfia, nor at all extended your dominions. 
It becomes a man like you, in the vigour of 
« your age, and maſter of ſo many and ſuch pow- 
* erful reſources, to perform ſome act which may 
cc fatisfy the Perfians of the ſpirit and virtue of 
« heir prince, There are two reaſons which give 
cc importance to what I: recommend The one, 
that your ſubjects may: venerate the manly, ac- 
Fc compliſhments of their maſter; the other, that 
* you may prevent the indolence of peace exxit- 
ing them to tumult and ſedition. Do not there- 
fore conſume your youth. in inactivity, for the 
5 powers of the mind en and improve 
146% e with 


3 : 1 ; x | . 
1% Powers of the mind. I— This opinion is thus 5 
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« wich thoſe of the b. 
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ee thing“ © What you fay**,” anſwered Da 


« had intended to make war againſt” Scythia, and 


£ to conſtruct a bridge to unite our continent with ' 


% Rather make an againſt Greece: 1 


« wiſh much to have for pak attendants. ſome 


. give the reader from the verſion * 


Creech, 


Beſides, tis plain that ſouls a are born and grow, | 
And all by age decay as bodies do: 

To prove this truth, in infants minds appear 
Infirm and tender, as their bodies are 


44 


| ( In man the mind is ſtrong; when age proved, 


And the quick vigour of each member fails, 1 8 
The mind's pow'rs too decreaſe and waſte apace, £ 


And grave and reverend folly takes the place. 125 : 


' 158. Mat you ſay.—I have not tranſlated N v which is in 


the original, becauſe I do not think we have any correſporident | 
word in our language. Oh woman ! would be vulgar; and ac- 
cording to our norma loquendi, Oh wife! would not be adequate. 4 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, v. 293, yura 1s uſed to expreſs con- 


tempt ; but in the paſſage before us it certainly denotes tender- 


neſs. The addreſs of our Saviour to his mother W this. 


moſt ſaclefaHtorlly See alſo Homer : . | | 
Kai the r, FAITE , ti —7. | 


'& 


they dont a to er 
* coincides with what was paſſing in my mind. 1 

the other, Which things ſhall. ſoon be eecuted 
c Will it not, Sir,” returned Atoſſa, c be better to 


5 defer your intentions againſt the Scythians, who 
“ will at any time n m_ an eaſy conqueſt ? | 


1 


c women 


u AI Hh e 
« omen eee ee Co- 
« rinth, of whom I have; heard ſo much. _Yow 

e have, moreover, in the man who healed the - 

_ « wound of your foot, the propereſt- perſon in the 
* eee 

« thing which relates to Greece. If it be “̊ 
« wiſh,” replied Darius, that 1 ſhould firſt make a 
military excurſion againſt Greece, it will be pro- 
« per to ſend thither previouſly ſome Perſians a 

« ſpies, in company with the man to whom you = 

K allude. As ſoon as they return, and have in- 
e formed me of the refult of their Earns ck 
nnen ES 


Ccxxxv. Dickens: W PTA Wa fd. : 
ments, no time was loſt in falling them. As ſoon 3 
as the morning appeared he ſent for fifteen Perſians - 
of approved reputation, and commanded them, in ; 
company with Democedes, to examine every part 
of the ſea-coaſt- of Greece, enjoining them to be 
very watchful of Democtdes, and 177 means to 
bring him back with them. W had done 
this, he next ſent for Democedes himſelf, and after 
deſiring him to examine and explain to the Per- 
ſians every thing which related to Greece, he en- 
treated him to return in their company. All the 

valuables which he poſſeſſed he recommended him 
to take, as preſents to his father and his brethren, 
aſſuring him that he ſhould be provided with a 
greater number on his return. He-moreover informed 
* that he had directed a veſſel to accompany him, 
which | 
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prehending chat the king meant to make trial of 0 
His fidelity, accepted theſe propoſals without much | 


which v was to be furniſhed with" various thi 2 
value. In theſe profeſſions. Darius, as I am "of ) = 
opinion, was perfectly ſincere; but Democedes, 


acknowledgment. He deſired, however, to leave 
his own effects, that they might be ready for his 
uſe at his return; but he accepted the veſſel which 
was to carry the preſents for his family. Darius, 1 
after giving theſe injunctions to Democedes, diſ- 


miſſed the party to eee their e 


CXXXVI. As Gon: as Mi ed at Sion, in 
Phcoenicia, they. manned two triremes, and ads 
a large tranſport with different articles. of wealth z . 


after this they proceeded to Greece, examining the: 


ſea-coaſts with the moſt careful attention. Views 
they had informed themſelves of the particulars re- 
lating to the moſt important places in Greece, theß 
paſſed over to Tarentum *? in Italy. Here Ariſto- 
philides, prince of Tarentum, and a native of Cro- | 
tona, took away the helms of the Median veſſels, 


and detained the Perſians as ſpies. Whilſt his 


companions were. in this predicament, Democedes 
himſelf went to Crotona. Upon his arrival at his 
native place, Ariſtophilides . the Perſians Then : 


159 Tarenture: These places, with the Nlighteſ variation +; 
poſiible, 'retain their ancient names. We now ſay the gulph. oP s 
Tarento, and Crotona 18 now called Cottrons. . 3 
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cxxRvII. The 5 as 1 as 1 
vered their Hberty, [failed to Crotona, in nee N 
Democedes, and meeting with him in the forum) 
ſeized his perſon. Some of the inhabitants, through. 
fear of the Perſian: power, were willing to deliver 
him up; others, on the contrary, beat the Perfians . 
with clubs; WhO exclaimed, Men of Crotona, 1 
© conſider what ye do, in taking away from us . 
4 fugitive from our king. Do you imagine that 
« you will derive any advantage from this inſult to 
« Darius; will not rather your city be the firſt ob- 
« ject of our hoſtilities, the firſt that we ſhall plunder - 
« and reduce to ſervitude ?” Theſe menaces had but 
little effect upon the people of Crotona, for they hot 
only aſſiſted Democedes to eſcape, but alſo deprived. 
the Perſians of the veſſel which accompanied them. 
They were, therefore, under the neceſſity of return- 
ing to Aſia, without exploring any more of Greece, 
being thus deprived of their conductor. On their 
departure Democedes commiſſioned them to inform 
Darius, that he was married to a daughter of Milo; 
the name of Milo the wreſtler being well known to 
the Perſian monarch. To me it ſeems that he ac- 
celerated his marriage, and expended a vaſt ſum of 
money on the occaſion, to convince Darius that 
he enjoyed in his own country no mean e 3 
tion. oy | 


CXXXVIII. The Perſians, leaving Crotons, 
| were 


A 1 H 4A I 1 4 1 
were driven by contraty winds to Japygia' 5. where 
they were made ſlaves. _ Gillus, an exile of Taten. | 
rum, ranſomed them, and ſent them home to Darius, 1 
For this ſervice the king declared; himſelf willing "2 
perform whatever Gillus ſhould require, who ac. 

cordingly explaining the circumſtances of his mig. 
fortune, requeſted to be reſtored to his country, - 
But Darius thinking that if, for the purpoſe. of 
effecting the reſtoration of this man, a large fleet 
| ſhould be fitted out, all Greece would take alarm 
he faid that the Cnidians would of themſelves be able 
to accompliſh it: imagining that as this, people 
were in alliance with the Tarentines, it might be 
effected without difficulty. Darius acceded to hi: 
wiſhes, and ſent a meſſenger to Cnidos , re- 
quiring them to reſtore Gillus to Tarentum. The 
Cnidians were deſirous to ſatisfy Darius; but their 
ſolicitations had no effect on the Tarentines, and 
they were not in a ſituation to employ. force. Of 
theſe particulars the above is a faithful relation, and 
theſe were the firſt Perſians wy with the VINE: 


; x60 2 Irni⸗ place is now called Cape a Lev : 
| 161 . Cpider.J—At this remote 3 when nayightion was 
certainly in its infancy, it ſeems not a little fingular that there 5 
ſhould be any communication or alliance between the people of 
Tarentum and of Cnidos. The diſtance is not inconſiderable; 
and the paſſage certainly intricate. Cteſias, the hiſtorian, was 4 
native of Cnidos z here alſo was the beautiful ſtatue of Venus,! by 
Praxiteles; here alſo was Venus worſhipped. Oh Venus reging 
Cnidi Paphique, &c. © 

It is now a very miſerable "ow and called Cape Chio of 
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cxRXIX. eee eee Dar ius beſieged. 
and took Samos. This was the firſt city, e 
Greeks or barbarians; which felt the force of his arms, 
and for theſe reaſons: Cambyſes; in eee 

againſt Egypt, was accompanied by a great num- 
ber of Greeks. Some, as it is probable, attended | 
him from commercial views, others as ſoldiers; | 
and many from no other motive than curioſity; :- 
Among theſe laſt was Syloſon, ari exile of Samos: 
ſon of Zacesj and brother of Polycrates:...It hap= 
pened one day very. fortunately for this Syloſon, that 
he was walking in the great ſquare of Memphis with 
2 red cloak folded about him; Darius; who was 
then in the king's guards, and of no particular con- 
ſideration, ſaw him; and was ſo delighted with his 
cloak, that he went up to him with the view. FC 
purchaſing it- Syloſon, obſerving that Darius 
was very en to have the cloak; happily; as 
it proved for him, expreſſed himſelf titus: — 4 1 
would not part with this cloak for any pecuniary 
« conſideration whatever; but if it muſt be ſo, I will 
make you a preſent of it. Duane 7 his 
generoſity, and ene the elo ö 


cxl. Syloſon ber a viie Ape he Had oo. 
ſhy loft his cloak; bur afterwards, when Camby- 
ſes Tied, and the ſeven conſpirators had deſtroyed the. 
Magus, he learned that Darius, one of theſe ſeven, 
had obtained the kingdem, and was the eau, man. 

Von. II. 5 M 7 . to 
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given his cloak. He went, therefore, to Sula, and: 


— — 


to whom forrheilyar his requeſt; is hee * 15 


preſenting himſelf before the royal palace, ſaid that 
he had once done a ſervice to the king. Of his 
circumſtance the porter informed the king; who. 
was much aſtoniſhed, and exchimed, © To what 
ce Greek can 1 poſſibly be obliged for any fervices?;. "> 


« T have not long been in poſſeſſion of my authority, 


« and ſince this time no Greek has been admitted 


to my preſence, nor can I at all remember being 


« indebted to one of that nation. Introduce him, ; 


c however, that I may know what he has to ſay.“ 
Syloſon was accordingly : admitted to the royal pre- 


ſence ; and being interrogated by interpreters Wo 
he was; and in what circumſtance he had rendered: 

ſervice to the king, he told the ſtory of the cloak, 
and faid that he was the perſon who had given it. In 
reply, Darius exclaimed, © Are'you then that ge- 


© herous man, who; at a time when I was poſſeſ- 


cc ſed of no authority, made me a preſent, which, 
ce though ſmall, was as valuable'to-me then, as afy” 
8 ting of importance would be to me now? 1 


Will give you in return, that you may never re- 


e pent of your kindneſs to Darius, the ſon of Hyſ- 
ce tafpes, abundance of gold and ſilver.” * Sir, | 


replied Syloſon, 1 would have neither gold nor 5 
« ſilver; give me Samos my country, and deliver 


ce jt from ſervitude. Since the death of Polycrates 
« my brother, whom Orcetes ſlew, it has been in 
« the hands of one of our flaves. Give me this, Sir, : 
« without any effuſion of blood, or reducing ay 7: 


* countrymen to ſervitude.” 4 
| CXLL, 


+ K 4 K 1 163 

Exit. On hearing this Darius ſent an art 
commande by: Otanes, one of the ſeven; with 
to Torn g. all A Nee Had defireds ; 


: > 


93 o poſſſted b. yr Meramdiius/ * as Mzandrius, 
to whom it had been confided by Polycrates him- 
elf. He was defirous-of proving himlelf à very 
honeſt man; but the times would not alley him. 
As ſoon as, he was informed of the death of Po 
crates, the firſt thing he did was to erett an altar 
to Jupiter Liberator, tracing: round it thie ſatred 
ground, which may now be ſeen in tlie meighbour= 5 
hood of the city. Having don&this, he aſſombled 
the citizens: of Samos; and thus addreſſed them Y 
NVou are well acquaihted: that Polycrates gonfided 
« to me his ſceptre and his power; which if T think 
* proper I may retain ; but I ſhall»certainly avoid 
„doing that myſelf which 1 deemed reprehenſible 
© in another. The ambition of Polyerates to rule 
© over men who were his equals, always ſeemed to 
me unjuſt; nor can I approve of a like conduct in 
any man. Polycrates has yielded to his deſtiny; and 
or my part, I lay down the ſupreme authority: and 
« reſtore you all to an equality of power. I only 
« claim, which 1 think I reaſonably may, fix lems 
* to be given me from the wealth of Polycrates, as 

e well as the appointment in perpetuity to me ak | 
* my poſterity of the prieſthood of Jupiter Libera- 
© tor, whoſe terople I have traced ou and then I re- 
M2 N * 


T5, 2 
„ 
8 + 


164 | 1 
« ftore you to liberty.” When Mazandrius had u 


THALEA. 


3 
IP * Yo 


ſpoken, a Samian exclaimed from the midſt of the aſ· 


ſembly, . You are not worthy to rule over us, your © 


« principles are bad, and your conduct reproach! 


ce Rather let us make you give an account of the - ; 


& wealth which has paſſed through your hands.“ 
The name of this perſon was Teleſarchus, a chan 


much relpected by his ne oa e 


EXLIII. eee ket this canals 
in his mind; and being convinced that if he reſigned 
is power aun other would aſſume it, he deter- 


ined to continue as he was. 


Returning to the 


citadel, he ſent for the citizens, as if to give them 


an account of the monies which had been al- 
luded to, inſtead of which he ſeized and confined 


them. 


Whilſt they remained in impriſonment 


Mæandrius was taken ill; his brother Lycaretus, 
not thinking he would recover, that he might the 
more eaſily ſucceed in his views upon Samos put 
the citizens who were confined to death ; indeed 
it did not appear that they were deſirous of life 
under the government of a tyrant . 


CXLAV, When. tiereiore, the Perſians arrived 


Es - 


at Samos, with the view of reſtoring Syloſon, they 


had no reſiſtance to encounter. 


The b 


faction expreſſed themſelves on certain conditions 
r pay to Abu; j and Mzandrius himſelf conſented” 


62 T; be government FI a tyrant. see Veſeling'snote 142 
Paw's conjecture _ this paſſage —7. 


* 3» * 
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1 HA A E 1 * „ 
to leave the inand. Their propoſitions were ac- 
cepted by Otanes; and whilſt they were employed N 
in ratifying them, the principal men of the Perſians 
had ſeats brought, on which EY 8 chemie | 
in front of the citadel. - : 


cxlv. Meandrivs had a a OE OY als name 
vas Charileus, who was of an untoward diſpoſition, ; 
and for ſome offence was kept chained in a dun- 
geon. As ſoon as he heard what was doing, and 

beheld from his place of confinement the Perſians 
| fitting at their eaſe, he clamorouſly. requeſted to' 
ſpeak with Mæandrius. Mæandrius, hearing this, 
ordered him to be unbound, and brought before 
him. As ſoon as he came into his preſence; he 
began to reproach and abuſe him, earneſtiy impor- 
tuning him to attack the Perſians. Me,“ he 
exclaimed, who, am your brother, and who have 
« done nothing worthy of chains, you have moſt 
« baſely kept bound in a dungeon; but on the 
« Perſians, who would afford you an eaſy victory, 
« and who mean to dr1 rive you into exile, you dare 
« not take revenge. If your fears prevent you, give 
« me your auxiliary troops, who am equally diſpoſed 
to puniſh them for coming here, and to expel. 
you n from our KONG: © en Hat eel 5 


CXLVI. To this diſcourſe Mania gaye 


a favourable ear, not, I believe, that he was abſurd 


enough to imagine himſelf equal to a conteſt with 5 


the forces of the king, but from a ſpirit of envy 
| e 3 


eſcaped. In the mean while Charileus, having armed E 


to attack the Perſians, who, ſo far from expecting 
any thing of the kind, believed that a truce had 


% *natta 
againſt Syloſon, and to prevent his receiving the | 
government of Samos without trouble or exertion, 


He wiſhed, by irritating the Perſians, to debilitate 
the power of Samos, and then to deliver it into 


their hands; for he well knew that the Perſiana would 


reſent whatever inſults they might receive upon the _ 
Samians, and as to himſelf he was cetain that when- 


ever he pleaſed he could depart unmoleſted, for be 
had provided a ſecret path, -which led immediately 


from the citadel to the ſea, by which he afterwardy 
the auxiliaries, opened the gates, ang ſallied forth 5 
been agreed upon, and was then in force. Up 


theſe Perſians, wits were fitting at their eaſe, and 
who were perſons of diſtinction, the Samians ſallied, 


and put them to death; the reſt of the troops, how, 


ever, ſoon came to their aſſiſtance, þy whom the 
party of Charileus was _—_— and obliged again 
to ſeek ſhelter in the ce 7 


cxLVII. 8 the l in chief, had 
hitherto obſerved the orders of Darius, not to put 
any Samian to death, or to take any priſoners, but 
to deliver the iſland to Syloſon, fecure and without 5 
injury; but ſeeing ſo great a ſlaughter « of his coun- 
trymen, his indignation prevailed, and he ordered 
his ſoldiers to put every Samian they could meet _ 
with to death, without any diſtinction of age. Im- 


mediately part of his farces blockaded the citadel, ; 
| whilſt 
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ed into converſation: ok leq Denes 

Anaxandrides, the king of Sparta, . he invited tim 
to his houſe. . Cl ſaw his plate, and was 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. M æandrius deſired him 


to OE, 11 N ws n 5 e 
. 7 Cake Os | Le, Cort 15 5 


ud. f 7 


263, Get 1 a „ ing A 
preſeryed i in the Apophthegms of Plutarch. It relates to Homer 
and Hefiad, the former he called the poet of the Lacedæmoni- 


ans, the latter the poet of the Helots, or the ſlaves; becauſe 


Homer gave directions for military conduct, Heſiod about the 
cultivation of the earth.—T. 5 

To accept of what he þ ms Ibis ſelf-denial will appear 
h leſs extraordinary to an Englith th reader, when het is informed, 
that according to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, it was a capital 
offence for a Spartan to have any gold or ſilver in his poſſeſſion. 
This we learn from Xenophon; and it is alſo aſcertained by 
the following paſſage from Athenæus, fee the fixth book of the 
Deipnoſoph : *The divine Plato and Lycurgusof Sparta would 
not ſuffer in their republics-either gold or filver, t thinking that 
of all the metals iron and braſs were ſufficient.” Plutarch, in 


the life of Lyſander, tells us of a man named Therax; who, 


though the friend. and colleague of Lyſander, was put to death 


vi ae 


1 


by the ephori, becauſs ſome filver was found in his. houſe. 


The ſelf-denial, therefore, or rather forbearance of the ancient 


Romans, amongſt whom no ſuch interdiction exiſted, ſeems 
better e to our praiſe, This ſamptuary law with e 
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1 wag" a ag of Us Rrifteſt phe, and Alt . 
Mæandrius perſiſted in importuning him to e . 
IL ſomething, he would by no means conſent; bi - 


ing that ſome of his fellow-citizens had pagers 2 7 


155 from Mæandrius, he went to the ephori, and 
gave it as his opinion, that it would be better er 
the intereſts of Sparta to expel this Samian from the 
'Pe eloponneſe, leſt either he himſelf, or any oth 


Spartan, ſhould be corrupted by him. The advies 


of Cieomenes was generally approved, and Man- 


drius received a Public Fe to departs 9 : £504, ONS 


CXLIX. When the Perſians had taken the 8. 
mians as in a net , they delivered the iſland ta i. 


certain interval, however, Otanes, the Perfan gene⸗ 


ral, r e- peopled i it, on account of ſome viſion which 
he had, as well as om a diſorder which ned his 


privities, | 2 | . | 04 Gm 


3 Whilſt the pain n . was 5 
dn foot, the Babylonians, being yery well pre- 5 


| pov pod flyer, took its riſe from an oracle, which firmed : 


A? perla wad . . eee 


19 A. in a net. —The Greek 1 is I which was the 
cuſtom of the Perfians, and was alſo done with reſpeRt to the 


| lands of Chios, Leſbos, and Tenedos, ſee book vi. chap. 315 


where their manner of doing it is deſcribed. —7. 


165 Without an inhabitant.]—Strabo imputes this want of i in- = 


of 
a 


habitants to the cruelty of . bad not to o the ſeverity of | | 


we Perfians. —Larcher. : 


EL ol 


BY 


ar whitit the Gen were eigen! in their conſpiracy 


againſt him, they had taken advantage of the confu- 


ſion of the times to provide againſt a fiege, and their 
exertions had never been diſcovered. When they had 


once reſolved on the recovery of their liberties, they = 


took this meaſure: —Excepring their mothers, every 
man choſe from his family the female whom he liked 
beſt, the remainder were all of thein aſſembled to- 


gether, and ſtrangled”, The reſerye of one wo- | 
man was to bake their bread *; By Ae 
deſtroyed to Fr: a famine. r 


CLI. on. the kult ni of 8 event, 
Darius aſſembled his forces, and marched againſt 
them: on his arrival before the city, he beſieged 
it in form, This, however, made ſo little impreſ- 
Gon upon them, that they aſſembled upon the ram- 


5 parts, amuſed themſelves with dancing, and treated 


Darius and his army with the extremeſt contempt. 
One amongſt tem exclaimed, M Perſians, ln do 


167 Afembled 1 and Fae 133 — Aa men- 


tion of chis ſtrange and unnatural action, omits informing his 


readers that the Babylonians made an exception in favour of 
their mothers; but by this barbarous action the prophecy of 
Iſaiah againſt this people was very ſignally fulfilled - 

« But theſe two things ſhall come to thee in a moment, in one 
day, the loſs of children and widowhood ; they ſhall come upon 
thee in their perfection, for the multitude of thy ſorceries, 
and for the great een of ie. eee, 8 n 


Klvii. 9. A 


68 Bake their bread. 5 —This a was the 4 
of the women, ſee book vii. chap. 187,—T. 


f cc you | 


279 N HALS 4. 1 
4 you loſe your time? if you:be wile, depart. WI en 5 | 
< mules produce young'®. you ſhall mae R 


« Jon.” This was the ſpeech: of @ Babylonia „et 
| believing ſuch a thing Poſſible, as 7 1 350 net. * 


* * +. 15 


CLI. A whole year and. an months 8 
been conſumed before the place, Darius, and h 
army began to he hopeleſs with reſpect to the event. 
They had applied all the offenfive engines, ah 
every ſtratagem, partieularly thoſe which Cyrus had 
before ſucgeſsfully uſed againſt the Babyl, ian 
but every attempt proved ineffectual, from N 
* ance of the * : {* 
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cl. In che . 2 * he Goſs: "the _ 
Holloving, remarkable prodigy happened to Zopprus | 


. Male a a Young. PAK this Fr Ba M. {che 1 Br 
marks, that inules but ſeldom engender. As I have 1 never ſeen nor 
heard of any well-authenticated account of ſuch a cireumfiance, 
I give the reader the following paſſage from Pennant, with ſome 
confidence of its being invariably the caſe.. ! Neither mules, nor 
the ſpurious offspring of any other animal, generate any farther: 
all theſe productions may be looked upon as monſters; therefore, - 
nature, to preſerve the original ſpecies of animals entire and 
pure, ny ſtops, in inſtances of deviation, the Powers of pro- | 


he above, will * but very little and che a 19 1 
fied aſſertion of ſo able a naturaliſt as Mr. Pennant. The 
circumſtance was ever conſidered as a prodigy, as r from ; 
the following lines of Juvenal: 1 
Egregium, ſanctumque virum fi cerno, bimembri | 
. Hoc monſtrum puero, vel miranti ſub aratro wb 
Piſcibus inventis et. ſœlæ comparo nale. —J. „ 


ſon 


: — * 
pa» 
? 


* 0 


* H 4 1 1 R 
Megabyzus, who was one of the ſeven thas 
a the Magus; one ef the mules employed: 
to carry his proviſions produced Aa young one; 
which, when it was firſt told him, he diſbeſieved, 
and deſired to 'ſee it ; forbidding thoſe who Nad 
vitneſſed the fact to diſcloſe it, drove it ferf-' - 
ouſly in his mind; and rem the words 
of the Babylonian, who had ſaid the cy ſhould + 
be taken when a mule brought forth, - he fron 
this conceived that Babylon was not impregna- 
ble. The faying itſelf, and the mule's having” 4 
young one, non t0- ee — na. 
natural. 10 8 020" 39's 


cluv. klang £ fatiaied himſelf dar n | 
might be taken, he went to Darius, and enquired 
if the capture of this city was of particular import- 
ance to him. Hearing tha it really was, he began 
to think how he might have the honour of effecting 
it by himſelf; for in Perſia there i is no more certain 
road to greatneſs „ than by the performance of illuſ- 
trious actions. He conceived there was no more 
probable means of obtaining his end, than firſt to 
mutilate himſelf, and thus paſs over to the ene- 
my. He made no ſcruple to wound himſelf beyond 
the power of being healed, for he cut off his noſe 
and his ears, and clipping his hair cloſe, ſo as to 


give It a mean r m—_ he ſcourged himſelf; 
* 


70 75 glu i it a mean abptarante. 1 do not remember an in- 


ſtance of the hair being cut "off as a puniſhment; it was fre- 
wy 
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= ranged with the moſt admirable. effect. — 17. 


A 8 11 A I. 1 FR. . 
and i in 4 ee H him before 5. 


| LI When the king bbs traf bis Wat. 
trious rank in ſo deplorable à condition, he in- 
ſtantly leaped in anger from his throne ”", and aſked. . 


who. had dared to treat him with ſuch barbarit) 8. 


Zopyrus made this reply, No man, Sir, except 
ce yourſelf, could have this power over my perſon; 
« ] alone have thus disfigured my body, which 1 


Þ ec was prompted to do from vexation at beholding . 


e the Aſſyrians thus mock us.” —* Wretched man, 
anſwered the king, © do you endeavour to diſguiſe, 
te the ſhameful action you have perpetrated under 
ce an honourable name? Do you ſuppoſe that becauſe 


— 


« you have thus deformed yourſelf, the enemy will 
© the ſooner ſurrender ? I fear what, you have done 
e has been een * ſome defect of 2 n | 


* 


quently done as . of mourning in the _ remote | 
times; and it was one characteriſtic mark of the ſervile condi 
tion. See 1 ſat. v. book i i. 170. | 


| Omnia ferre 
Si potes et debes pulſandum wertice raſo 
--Prebebis quandoque caput, nec dura tenebis 5 
Flagra pati, his epulis et tali dignus amico. T2. 


171 Leaped in anger from” bis throne. ]—This incident, with the 
various circumſtances attending it, properly conſidered, would 
furniſh an artiſt with an excellent ſubje& for an hiftorical paint- 
ing—The city of Babylon at a diſtance, the Perſian camp, 
the king's tent, himſelf and principal nobles in deep conſulta- 
tion, with the ſudden appearance of Zopyrus in the mutilated 
condition here deſcribed, might ſurely he introduced and _ 


cc bon.“ 


＋ K K L E . 
« ſonet 0. Sir, „ anſwered Zopyrus 0 if 1 had 
« previouſly diſcloſed to you my intentions, vou 
« would have prevented their accormpliſhment ; my 
« preſent ſituation is the reſult of my own determi-" 
nation only. If you do not fail me, Babylon is 
« our OWN. : J propoſe to go, in the condition in 
which you ſee me, as a deſerter to the Babyloni- 
« ans: it is my hope t6 perſuade them that I have 
« ſuffered theſe cruelties from you, and that they 
« will; in conſequence, give me ſome place of mi- 
« litary truſt. Do you, on the tenth day aſter 44 
9 departure, detach to the gate of Semigamisꝰ 
« thouſand men of your. army, whoſe Joſs will be of 
© no conſequence ; at an interval offeven days more 
« ſend to the Ninian gates other twothouſand; again, 
© after twenty days, let another party, to the number 
« of four thouſand, be ordered to the Chaldean gates, 
" but let none of theſe detachments have AP wea- 


n The gate of. 1 ]—Mr. Bryan's remark on wi 
word is too curious to be omitted·— 10 

Semiramis was an emblem, and the name was a 3 
of Sama-Ramas, or Ramis: it ſignified the divine token, the 
type of providence ; and as a military enſign, it may with ſome 
latitudg be interpreted the ſtandard of the Moſt High. It con- 
liſted of the figure of a dove, which was probably encircled with 
the Iris, as thoſe two emblems were often repreſented together. 
All who went under that ſtandard, or who payed any deference 
to that emblem, were ſtiled Semarim and Samorim. One of the 
gates of Babylon was ſtiled the gate of Semiramis, undoubtediy 
from having the ſacred emblem of Sama-Ramas, or the dove, 
engraved by way of diſtinction over it. Probably the lofty obe- 
| liſk of Semiramis, meationed by Den was e from the 
ſame hieroglyphic. 


„pe 


nr 4 
* pons but their ſwords ; after this laſt- mentioned 


1 « period, let your whole army advance, and fern 
14 ee the walls. At the Belidian and Ciſſian gates be 
A < careful that Perſians are ſtationed. I think that , 
n et the Babylonians, after witneſſing my exploits in 
un cc the field, will entruſt me with the keys of thoſe * 
1 < gates. Doubt not but the Perſians, with hs * 
j 0 « will then accotnpliſh the reſt,” 3 
uh 

it CLVI. After giving theſe i inj nctions, he's b. 
164 ceeded towards the gates; and, to be confiſtent in 
9 the character which he aſſumied v, he frequently _ 
nl ſtopped to look behind him. The centinels on the 
+ : e obſerving this, ran donn to the E 
bf 1 . The charaGer abich he aſſumed. Inn 8 * 
14 F kiſtory of n reſemble thoſe of Sinon in the Æneit. 


— ni ſe ignotum venientibus ultro 
Hoc ipſum ut ſtrueret, Trojamque aperiret Achivis, {| 
Obtulerat, fidens animi, atque in utrumque. paratus _ 
Seu verſare dolos, ſeu certæ occumbere morti,— 
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Both tell a miſerable tale of injuries received from their country. - 
men, and both affect an extraordinary zeal to W W 5 
ſelves in the ſervice of their natural enemies. Et 


' Sinon ſays of himſelf | a 5 5 


Cui neque apud Danaos aſquam locus, & ſuper ipſi 
Dardanidæ infenſi pœnas cum ſanguine 9 
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Again he ſays, . 
| Fas mihi Graiorum ſacrata reſolvere jura 


odiſſe viros, atque omnia ferre ſub auras Pe 
Joi 108 tegunt! teneor patriæ nec legibus ullis, 1 


which; 


was Zopyrus, and that he had deſerted fromi che Ber- 
ſians, they donducted him before their. mag} 
He then began a-miſcrabletale of the injuries be had 
ſuffered from Darius, for no othen reaſon; but that 
he had adviſed him to withdraw his army, ſeeing, 


no likelihood, of his taking the city. And now, 


and what be er Wee „ ame, 


lest 


— 


ſays he, © ye. men of Babylon, 1, come a end 


* to. vou. but a fatal enemy to Darius and his, 
« army. I am well acquainted. with all his de- 
ee ſons, and his treatment of me 88 not 1 un- 


2 revenged." iy ot 8 


. 


7. 


CLYIL When the Babylonian beheld 4 Perſian an 


of ſuch kigh rank deprived of his ears and his noſe, . 
covered with wounds and blood, they entertained 


no doubts of his ſincerity, or of the friendlineſs of his 
intentions towards them. They. were prepared to 
accede to all that he deſired; and on. his requeſting. 


a military command, they gave it him without he- 


ſitation. He then proceeded to the execution of. 


what he had concerted with Darius. On the tenth. 
day, at the head of ſome Babylonian troops, he made 


a tally fr om the town, 1 and | encountering the Per- | 


fans, who had been ſtationed. for this purpoſe by 
Darius, he put every one of them to death. The 


Babylonians, obſerving that his actions correſpond- 


ec with His profeſſions, were full of exultation, and 


were ready to yield him the moſt implicit obedi- 


tachment 
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ton at the time appointed, and few the two thus 


ſian aſſault, he immediately opened to his countr. - 
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fand ſoldiers of Darius. The j Joy of the ei 


this ſecond exploit was ſo extrerne, that the nun | 
Zopyrus reſounded with praiſe from every tongue. 


The third time alſo, after the number of days ag 
upon had paſſed, he led forth His troops, | 


and ſlaughtered the four thoulind: | Zopyris; WAA -| 


this, was every thing with the Babyloniatis, ſo that 


they made him the amen, of their Oy aid 


guardian of their 9 8 5 ed 
's ; 1 ef: 2 Be? 


CLVII.. At the time 3 Bale 447 
vanced with all his forces to the walls. The perfidy 


of Zopyrus then became apparent; for as ſoon as 


the Babylonians mounted the wall to repel the Pers 


men what 5 called the Belidian and Ciſſian gates. 
Thoſe Babylonians who ſaw this tranſaction * | 


for refuge to the temple of Jupiter Belus; they who' 


faw it not, continued in their poſts, till the circum- 
ſtance of their being betrayed became notorious to | 


all. 


CLIX. Thus was Babylon a ical time ket 


As ſoon as Darius ne maſter of che Kae 1705 
Fig! he 


# 
174 1 gare Aae. 1—Plutarch informs us, in his Apophs 
thegms, that Xerxes being incenſed againſt the Babylonians for 


revolting, after hari ing conquered them a ſecond tithe forbad 


| 


* HALT * 


he levelled the walls; 2ml-took away the gates; nei 
ther of which: things Oyrus had done befhre Thing 
thouſind of the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobility iin urder- 
ed ſw the reſtwere ſuffered to eontinie 

where they were. He took care alſo to:piovidethenh 
with women, forthe Babylonians, as e have before 


remarked, to prevent a famine had ſtrangled their 


wives. Darius ordered” the: : 1 nations 
to ſend females td Babylon, + each beige bbliged'1 to 


furniſh. 3 Ripulated number, | Theſe ig all ampunt- 


ed to. fifty thouſand, — the Babylonian 
of Kan 90 | pas: devi wal Lats 


* * ” 
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Fe, period, unleſs by Cyrus; to him, 
indeed, he thought no one of his countrymen could 


poſſibly be compared. It is affirmed of Darius, 


chat he uſed frequently to aſſert, that he would 
rather Zopyrus had ſuffered no injury, than have 


been maſter of twenty Babylons more. He reward- 


ed him magnificently: every year he preſented him 
with the gifts deemed moſt honourable in Perſia; he 


made him alſo governor of Babylon for life, free from 


their crying arms, and commanded them to employ their time 


in ſinging, muſic, and all kinds of diflipation, &c. 

The Babylonians did not revolt under Xerxes. Plone aſ· 
Gons to him a fact, which regards Darius; however this may 
be, after the reduction of Babylon the Perſian monarchs fixed 
their reſidence in three great cities; the winter they paſſed at 
Babylon, the ſummer at Media, doubtleſs at Ecbatane, and thy 
greater part of the ſpring at Sula.—Larcher, g 
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Athens, on account of the friendſhip which ſubſiſted betwixthis' 


the payment of any tribute, and to theſe Y added - 


other marks of liberality. Megabyzus, who: cone 
manded in Egypt againſt the Athenians and their 


allies, was. a ſon. of this Zopyrus, e Mega» 
byzus had a ſon named Zopyrus — 
rden from the Perſians to 0. — 


* 
ES 
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| grandſon of the famous Zopyrus, revolted from Artaxerxes 


after the death of his father and mother, and advanced towards 


mother and the Athenians. He went by ſea to Caunus, and com- 
manded the inhabitants to give up the place to the Athenians 


who were with him. The Caunians replied, that they were willing 


to ſurrender it to him, but they refuſed to admit any Athenians 


Upon this he mounted the wall; but a Caunian, named A | 
Knocked him on the head with a ſtone. His 3 


Ameſiris afterwards crucified this Caunian.— Larcberr. 
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PR Ho can 3 | 
. _ ARI Us, after = capture of 
TN Babylon, underfook an erpedi- 
II tion againſt Seythia. Aſia Was 
now both populous and rich, and 
112 he was deſirous of avenging on 
Tamm the Seythians the injuries they 
br formerly committed by entering Media, and de- 
| feating thoſe who oppoſed them. During a period 
of twenty-eight years, the Scythians, as I have be- 
ore remarked, retained the ſovereignty of the Upper 
Aſia, entering into which, when in purſuit of the 
Cimmeriats ' ae expelled « the pet. its ancient 
| Da . poſſeſſors, 


— 


— 13 this prope ex came the proverb of Cim- 
merian darkneſs, 


| We geach'd old ocean's utmoſt boundd, . 1 
Where rocks controul his waves with ever- during mounds; 


N 2 | There 5 


. 


\ 


13> M E L POM E N k. ' oo 
poleſors. Alter this long abſence from heir. can „ 
„ As great a | labour awaited them? as ; they. Fad experi- FT 
+ enced in their expe edition into Media ; for the 
 worktn, 'depsived ſo logg of their huſbands] had 
connected themſelves with their ſlaves, and they 


Found a numerous hd in arms ready to diſpute 
their * 


e e 
There mY a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells. . / 
The ſun neꝰ er views thꝰ uneomfortable feats}! 
When radiant he advances or retreats. 
| Unhappy race ! whom endleſs night invades, i 
u the dull air, and wraps ga. round in ſhades, | 
Pepe + Aa bock *. 


of this proverb Ammianus Marcdllians 2 2 happyult, 
When cenfuring the luxury and effeminacy of the Roman nobi 
lity. If,“ ſays he, (1 uſe the verkon of Mr. Gibbon) n 
fly ſhould preſume to ſettle in the fiken folds f their gilded 
umbrellas, ſhould a ſun-beam. penetrate through Tome unguard- a 
ed and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable hard- 
ſhips, and lament in affected language that they were not born 
in the land of the Cimmerians, the NOS of eternal wh 
-neſs. 29 | Tx 4 WY FE 
. Ovid alfo cheoles the . « Cimmeria as the: | 
* for the palace of the god of ſleep, 


Eſt prope Cimmerios, Jongo ſpelunca eee, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni, 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens, mediuſve, cadenſre 
Phœbus adire poteſt, nebulz caligine mixtæ 
Exhalantur humo, dubiæque crepuſcula lucis. 
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he region aſſigned to this people in ancient en 
part of European Scythia, now called Little Tartary.—7. 
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11 th Woes: who were d 
1 did not 55 to, 15 

bes Iadly 2 anger; 7 
were Ficks/ cih ankiufetitgcies — in An iſland + 
the Tyher. Plutarahitells Ns, in hi. 
| ciſto to el it ol ſlayes any, ice, to get. rid gt e huden. 
The 3 employed, and frequentty in chains, in the moſt 1; 
borious 3 and for trivial offences, and not ſeldom on mere 
ſuſpic ion, were made to expire under 5er moſt . tortures 
that can be imagined _ 


Ode of the ait. .- Of qhis bene Homer poikvi 


dhe follewing line] 15% 07 394 
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And where the far- -fath'd Hippo qmolgian <8 bh x » 
2D Renown'd for jufties and for! leng th of days, RO wet 
Thrice happy rad; thit;* Wenn of blood, 


Frm mie ron ed ke ee , 
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 Upan this ſubject Larcher gra ſling pillage from/ 5 


Niebuhr: — ben apgirgn sunt n 4 gam 
entendis et vis Wal- meme A Rabe. qe Jorky'un Arabi 
trait la, femelle du bufle, un autre lyi-fourre. la, main es ls bras 
juſqu' an coude, dans Ia vulya, parce qu on pretend: ſavoir par 
experience qu'ctant,.chatouiice, de la ſorte, elle donne png 
lait. Cette methode reſſemhle beaucoup a celle des Scythes.'%— 
We learn, from ſome lines af Antiphanes, preſerved in Atheneus, 


that the Nn gave We neee been a. 
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a ü m RO ape l like a wn” „ 

is applied to the private parts of a mare, and blown 
into from the mouth. Ituis one man's ww 
blow, another's to milk the mare, Their idea is, 
that the yeins of the animal being thus. inflatad, 
the dugs are proportionably filled. When the miu 
is thus obtained, they place it in deep wooden 
veſſels, and the flaves are directed to keep it In i 
contirual agitation. Of this that which remains 
at top is maſt eſteemed, what ſubſides is of ins ö 
ferior value. This it is which induces the Sey 
thians to deprive all their captives of ſight, for they 
do not W the ak but teat, a. ? aſtoral 
B's. 7 1 e ters, ee 
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* No not thoſe Scythians appear to you 3 7 
ive to their 2 as ſoon as ever they are born, the milk of 5 
mares and cows * . 

* Remains at IB. top 141 i not dope aſks M. Lance 5 
in this place, that neither the Greeks nor the Latins had -- 
term in their language to expreſs cream; 

Butter alſo was unknown to the Greeks and Romans nil a 
late period. Pliny ſpeaks of it as a common article of food 

among barbarous nations, and uſed by them as an ancon. | 
The very name of butter (vrvgor) which ſignifies cheeſe, or 
coagulum. of cows milk, implies an imperfe& notion of 4 5 
thing. It is clear that Herodotus here deſcribes the making of 
butter, though he knew no name for the product. Pliny re- 
marks, that the barbarous nations were as peculiar in neglecing 8 
cheeſe, as in making butter. Spuma lair, which that author 
uſes in deſcribing -what butter is, feems a very proper phra 
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for cream. Butter is often mentioned in Scripture; ſee Har- 

mer's curious accounts of the mades of YAY the Tally” 

vol. i. and ii.—T. 4 

5 Lead a paſtoral Ii eur jofluence of food or climate, 
| which | 
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from the eee e 
They chen encamped) oppoſite to the Scytu- 
ans endeavouring to effect their paſſuge. Vari- 
ous engagements enſued, in which the Scythians 
obtained no advantage. * ee at: 
length one of them excl. © ©what-rare: we: 
doing? In this- — faves; every 
„action diminiſbes our number, and (by: killing” 


« creaſes: let — ade 7owe' clarik and our 
ce arrows, and ruſti upon them only. with the hip 
« which'we'uſe for our horſes. Whilſt they ſee 
« us with arms, they think? thenmſelves our: equals 
in birth and importance; but as ſoon us they 
ce ſhall perceive the whip in our hands, they will be 
« impreſſed. with the ſenſe of their WOES dition, 
« and __ lange e de 
Son ie at Fits « . 


IV. The ne approved the! aries chew 


— OJ P27 4 i A — 2 3 


which in a more ee hats of ſociety is ſuſpended or "ry 
dued by ſo many moral cauſes, moſt powerfully contributes to 
form and to maintain the national, character of barbarians. In 
every age che immenſe plains « of { Scyth age Mary. haye been, T 
inhabited by vagrant tribes of ALL epherds, whoſe in- 
dolence refuſes to cultivate, the earth, and whoſe reſtleſs ſpirit 
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proithed;. and waz burnt alſo. When theſt two 


two elder brothers; obſerving what had Jappened,. 


opponems forgot thein former exertions : dd Un 
ſo did een A ſoreneg u or e 
rated or thai: chants. From athe Bas, 
motives Darius eagor e Pxipared ta leak 


ood eulyt 53 03 anus I toenignon ard cent 


v. ef altelr mund fe Seythians-affirm that i 
-laft ftuned , and: in this an 


ſtatèe, the finſt inhableant was named I. | 
ſon, as:they.day*(bytt- whith-40 me! ſeems — 
of Jupiterꝝ · by a daugliter if che Borſthenes. Thie 
Targitaus had three ſons Liipoxais, Arpoxals und 


laſtly Colaxaib Whilſb they Poſſeſſed ce / country 


there {fell from heaven into che Seythian diſtrict, 2 
plough;- A yoke, a ans anda; goblet all of geld 
The eldeſt of the brothers was the firſt wW].⁰ ſaw - 
them; who running th take them was burnt: by the 

On his: retirihg,»»the:;:ſecond;-brothht ap» 


had been repelled by the dufning gold, laſt of all 
the youngeſt brother advanced; upon him the gold 
had no effect, and he carried it to his houſe. The 


ee al Wb to the ang e 


VI. 8 en ee : 
who are termed the AUchatæ; from Arpoxals; the = 


ſecond brother, thoſe who' are called the Cariati and 


24 formed. ja full inter mt he, that the Scpthints ied 
tended. to be more W eo 4 hn | 
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VII. This zit che a the Seythians 
give of their origing, and they addy; that fron their 
firſt king Targiraus, > che invaſion of their coutnry 
by Darius, is d period ofa thouſand years, and: n 
more, The ſacred gald is preſerred by their kings 
with the greateſt care; it is every year carried 
witk great folemnity to every part of the kingdom, 

ind upon this accafion chert art ſactifices, ih 
much pomp; at which the prinre preſides. D 
have a traditidng that. if the petſon in whoſe cuſtody 
this gol remains ſleeps in the, apt. air \curing 
the time of their annual feſtival, he dies before the 
end of the year; as much Jan. 4s, 2 8 given 
him * as he can. ꝑaſs ver gn. horſeb ack in the 


courſe of a daꝝ N his cegion ia excenſive, king 
: 041578 endod eib, wb u Colaxais 


5 10 da ilot tand 5s 4 Dm 

7 be paſſage will be involved in nuch per- 
o ˙ . eee 

. e ee e ee 3 # ond 

doubt, a very pexplexas ang dificult paſſage; and all_thas the 
different annoxators; have.done has been to int mate | their c: - 
jectures. I have followed cha which to my judgment emed 
the e ie : 
re On beck i the rf denn LR tm 
* Pliny, Ovid, and , wing paſſages, t to prove 
that anciently 8 was — 4 of a merit: 
Dona ampliſſima pom or f ortium dvinm guanine quis 
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the diſtrict which lays farther to >the: north, and | 
beyond the extreme inhabitants of the coun 
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making at portion de 
largeſt in which the gold was depoſited.-::As % 


try, they ſay that it neither can be paſſed wc 
yet diſcerned z with the eye, on acoount of _ ; 


ſeathers which are continually falling: 
theſe both the earth and the air are ſo filled, 
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VIII. Sbefleis che manner in benläch che Sry 
thints deſcribe: themfelves and the country beyond 
them. The Greeks. who inhabit: Pontus ſpeals. 
of both as follows: Hercules, when he was driving 
wy the n en wy Means - 
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See alſo Seneca: — EA. ; 
Illi ob virturem et bene geſtam rempublicam tantum aol dea- F 
eerneretur, quantum arando uno die elrcuire potuiſfet. en 
10 On account of the feathers. ]-lt muſt immedi lately oocur 6 
the reader that nt feathers can de nothing fe but fwow, 
—_ : DN 
1 Geryon. Ero this 1 the poets afligned three heal 
and three bodies. Heliod calls him TpxeQanes and Euri ids 
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the columns of Hercules. The ocean; they fay; com 

mencing at the eaſt, flows round peer es | 
this, however, they affirm | without proving-'ie, 
— —-—-—-—t— 
try, now called Scythia, here, finding himſelf 
overtaken by a ſevere ſtorm, and being exceedingly 
cold, he wrapped himſelf up in his lion's ſkin, and 
went to ſleep. They add, that his mares; which he 
had detached e "feed; by ſomo 


IX. nd 1 erte ab Wee over eral 
 Viegit calls him Tergeminus; hut the ininuteſt deſeription i is 
found in Silius Italicus, the- man Se 8 in ee | 
incredibilibus 1 — — |; 
Qualis W Ninn ee 
| Monſtrum Geryones immane tricorporis ira, 11 
Cui tres in pugna dextræ varia arma gerebant 
Una ignes ſævos, aft altera pone ſagittas 
Fundebat, validam torquebat tertia eornum 
A nn Hifi - 
Eee Piunic. Bell. 13. 200. 
l * lived at Triexenia; and that, being 
called the Tricarenian ge he was Oy es to have 
had three heads 7. ö 
12. Flows round the Sarah — this paſſigs the following | 
remark occurs in Stillingfleet's Origis. Sacr. book i. c. 4. 
It cannot be denied but a great deal of aſeful hiſtory may be | 
ſetched out of Herodotus 3 yet who can excuſe his ignorance, 
when he not only denies there is an ocean W ts = land, 


but condemns the * for aſſerting it ay 
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pearante] reſembling 4 woman 1 anaidbe . . 7 
but whoſe oer: parts: were die fer pent Hs 0 
cules beheld her with aſtoniſnrenmt, but he 
deterreid im acting her whether he had dend 
mares? She made anſer, thut they were in hen cum 
oy; the refiiſed; however, 20. reſtare them, butrupps = 
lition of his ocabiting with her. The terme 
poſed influced Hertules 16:canſent pbut;ſhe Qi1}i dos, 
ferred; reſtoring his mates rom che wiſh of retaining 
him longer with her, whilſt: Heroules-was:equblhi 
anxious to obtain them and; departs: | After a ywhalle 
ſhe reſtored them with theſe words: * Your mares, 
« which wandered here, I have preſerved z youhbve 
e paid what was due to my care, I have conceiyed 
5 * by you three ſons; I wiſh you to ſay how I ſhall giſh 
* poſe of them hereafter; whether I ſhalldetainithem _ 
« here, where Iam the ſole ſovereign, or whether 1 
* ſhall ſend them to you. * The reply of Hercules 
was to this effect: . As ſoon as they ſhall Be grown 
« up to man's eſtate, obſerve this; and. „ | 
err; whichever of them you ſhall ſee hend this 
« þ 0 tendons belt“ as 1 do, himderain 1 in this | 
OE in boil. of - cane We 
15 Lite a + an 1M. Pelloutier ls this att «rin 
but Homer repreſents the Syrens as very lovely women. 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks. alſo of this monſter, deſcribing: _ Th 
like Herodotus, He makes her the miſtreſs of. Jupiter, by 
whom ſhe had Scythes, who gave his name to the, e 
Larobær. 32 4314 R 
| "4 This Lell. * e en as One ne of hs abs 
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„ mid 6 
pods for ths far he — 1 eee 
her alſo his belt; at vnd uf iich 
fufpentled, he gave? her them and >ibpiiried. As 


{oor "nz che boys 26-advom ſhe ws deliver grew | 
up, the called the eläeft Agathyrlu; the ſecond 
Gelomus, and the» youngeſt Sogrim!'T She dene 


bered alſo rhe-:injunitions! fie ind ned, und 


two df her nnn Agatioiſus and Weldnus whe 


were ĩincompetent toi lie eee 
were ſent away byot 


Scytha the yoangett. ———— min exortions, 


and remained. | From this Scytha, the ſon of Hen 
cules; che Scythian monarchs! ate de ſcunded a 
from "the golden cu ỹ n 494 
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by api ik be was hies oth i kirbm 


queen of the Amazons, of her belt, Auſonius, in the inſcrip- 


tion which he probably wrote for ſome 3 ancient relievo, 1 


| tions ie as the foxth labour. VVT 
Threichttn Texts ſpoliavit Am ee 
This labour is alſo mentioned thus by Martial: : nete 
Peltatam Scythico diſcinxit Amazona nodo. 


Whether Herodotus means to to ſpeak of this he 1 pretend not 
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to retreat in ſecurity ; the kings were at all events 


buried by the Cimmerians near the river Tyr | 
where their monuments may ſtill be ſeen. The 
ſurvivors fled from theit country, which i in its aban- 


tungs of Pontus relate 3 but there's alſo ana 3 5 
which I am more inclined to aſſent The Seythiaty.” 
Nomades of Afia, having been haraſſed by te. 

Maſſagetæ in war, paſſed pron wok 
in Cimmeria ; for it is to be "= 
e eee 
formerly to the Cimmerians, This people, 1 
attacked by the Scythians, deliberated whe 1 


| moſt adviſcable to do againſt! the inroad of ſo valt 


a multitude, Their ſentiments were divided) 
both were violent, but that of the kings appeam 
preferable, The people were of opinion, that iu 
would be better not to hazard an engagement, but 


for reſiſting the enemy. Neither party would re- 
cede from their opinions, the people and the princes 


mutually refuſing to yield; the people wiſhed to 


retire before the invaders, the princes determined 
rather to die where they were, reflecting upon what 


they had enjoyed before, and alarmed by the fears. 


of future calamities. From verbal diſputes the 
ſoon came to actual engagement, and they happened 


to be nearly equal in number. All thoſe who pe- 


riſned by the hands of their countrymen were 


doned ſtate was ſeized and ae 5 the = of 
K 


XII. There a are "ou 60 be fund? in Scythia 24 wat 


and bridges which are termed Cimmerian ;.the 
| ſame 


well 45-20. a narrow fa. 1. is enen tharwhen 8 
Scythians,they fled t9 the Aſiatic Cherſaneſe, when 5 
the Greek city of Sinope is at preſerit-Lituated; 


Ic is alſo apparent, that whilſt engaged in the pura 


ſuit, the Scythians deviated from their proper courſe, 
and entered Media. The Cimmerians in their 
flight kept u iformly by the. ſea coaſt; but the Scy- 3 
Ban Mount Caucaſus to their right, con- 
tinued the purſuit, till by . inland direc« 
tion eee e GI e 15 I 94 priya 
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15 Siege Erben; were various opinions 3 . an- = 
cients concerning this tity, Some ſaid it was built by an Ama- 
zon ſo called; others affirm it was founded by the Mileſians; 5 
Strabo calls it the moſt illuſtrious city of Pontus. It is thus 
mentioned by Yale e an ps not 10 muck 3 | 
he deſerves. Un en | 

Aſſyrios e dme a opima [Sin 
"Nympha prius, blandoſque Jovis qui! ern abe 
Caheolis immota procis. | 
There was alſo a celebrated courteſan of this name, | from 
whom Sinopiſſare became a. proverb for being very laſcivious. | | 
The en Fee IT a 2 the 
mouth of a river called Sinope.— 1 


10 {ri/teas, This perſon is 3 als 17 Pliny cr 


Aulus Gellius; it is probable that he lived in the time of Cyrus 
and Crœſus. Longinus has preſerved fix of his verſes; ſee 
chap. "y a 1 2 ms are rather florid than 
: 8 * 
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(lime. Tretzes has ER fix Eg «The e ven 
of him by Herodotus is far from latisfactory. 185 * 
37 Arinaſpi.— The Arimaſpians were Hyperbor yele 
peans, and had temples named Chis de Grid, fn — 
which were preſerved a perpetual fire. | They were of the ſage - 
family as thoſe of Sicily, and had the ſame rites, and particular 
ly worſhipped the Ophite deity under the name of Opis, Arif. 
teas Proconneſius wrote their hiſtory, and among other things, 
mentioned that they had but one eye, which was placed in their 
graceful forehead. How could the front of a Cyelopean, o 
of the moſt hideous monſters that ever poetic fancy framed, be 
ſtyled graceful ? The whole is a miſtake of terms, and what this 
writer had mifapplied related to Charis a tower, and the gye 
was a caſement in the top of the u_ where a . and fire 


were kept up. — Boa. | | a 1 
. B os ng t | | li 
5 Thus the ae ach Tat 

Thoſe dumb and ravenous dogs of Jove, avoid” 2b 


The Arimaſpian troops, whoſe frowning e 

Glare with one blazing eye: along the banks 
Where Pluto rolls his ſtreams of gold, * rein 3 
Their foaming ſteeds. 3 
Promeibeur indus. Ffeby. Petter Y s Tr, alis 


— tel us, that the Gryphias are repreſented by Arif. 
teas as monſters reſembling lions; with the beaks and wings-of 
eenagles. By the way, DionyGus of Halicarnaſſus is of $771 
that mo ſuch poem as this of Ariſteas ever existed. . yd 
19 Hyper borcans.] — The ancients do not appear to Ae 


any precile ideas of the country of this people. The Hy perbo- 
| 8 | . 


| fler 1mn 


0 wag he thay e 2 


naſa were the feſt a 


Scythians k 


bag 7 ſu 25 
XIV. or 4 Se the, W of a above 
account was, we have already ſeen; but 19 ught 


not to. omit what I haye heard of this'per 


both at Proconneſus and Cyzieus . It i is ſaid of 


this Ariſteas, that he was of one of - beſt families 
of his country, and that he died in the workſhop. of 
a fuller, into which he had accidentally gone, T he 


rean mountains are alſo Soca: cloned! e as ap- | 
pears from Virgil, were the ſame as the N r 
Talis Hyperboreo ſeptem ſubjecta trioni 
Gens effræna virum Rhipæo tunditur Euro : 
Et pecudum fulvis velatur corpora ſatis. OO > 
15 Conitis TG was one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of 


Myſia, ſituate in a ſmall iſland of the Propontis, and built by 3 


the Mileſians. It is thus mentioned by Ovid: 


Inde Propontiacis hærentem Cyzicon oris 
© Cyzicon moni nobile gentis opus. 


The 1 of this place were remarkable for their teh. | 


nacy and cowardice, whence tinctura Cyzicena became prover- 
bial for any daſtardly character. It has now become a penin- 
ſula, by the filling up of the po Were by which it t was di 


vided from his continent. 7. 


es, the Iſſedones the Seythians: the 
zmpelled the Cimmerians, who poſſeſſed 
the country: towards the ſouth, to abandon their na- 
tive land. Thus it appears, that the narrative of 
An differs allo from 50 * the: Seythians. „ 


100 elanyy ſecured his tops 11 5 went to _ 
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„ MELPOMENK 
ſorm the relations of the deceaſed of what had 
pened. The report having circulated. through t 
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, city, that Ariſteas was dead, there came à man R 
Cyricus, of the city of Artaces, who affirmed mat 
this aſſertion was falſe, for that he had met Api 
* going to Cyzicus 2: and had fTpal en with h . 
#9 | conſequence of his poſitive aſſertions, . the Seal : 


Ariſteas haſtened to the fuller's ſhop. With every . 
thing which was neceſſary, for his funeral, but when 
they came there, no Ariſteas was to be found, aliv 1 
or dead. Seven years afterwards it is ſaid that = | 
re-appeared at Proconneſus, and compoſed thoſe 
verſes which the Greeks call eee after 
which he vaniſhed a ſecond time. De 


XV. This is the manner in 0 theſs 6 cities | 
ſpeak of Ariſteas: but I am about to relate a cir- 
cumſtance which to my own knowledge happen d 
co the Metapontines of Italy, three hundred and 

forty years after Ariſteas had a ſecond time diſap- 
peared, according to my conjecture, as it agrees 
* what I heard at Proconneſus and Metapon- 

The inhabitants of this latter place affirm, 
* Ariſteas having appeared in their city, directed 
them to conſtruct an altar to Apollo, and near it a 


21 Going to. Cyxicus.— Upon this ſtory Larcher remarks, that 
there are innumerable others like it, both among the ancients 
and moderns. A very ridiculous one is related by Plutarch, in 
his Life of Romulus: — A man named Cleomedes, ſeeing him- 
ſelf purſued, jumped into a great cheſt, which cloſed upon him: 
after many ineffectual attempts to open it, they broke it in 
pieces, but no Cleomedes was to be found, are or ae 5 


7 
" 


N 7 3 


ſtatue to Atiſteas ic Proconneſus. He. eld dem 
that they were che only people of Italy Whom 
Apollo had ever honoured by his preſence, and that 
he himſelf had attended the god under the form of 
a crow ** 2: having ſaid this he diſappeared. The 
Metapontines relate, that in conſequence of this 


uro . 


they ſent to Delphi, to enquire what that unnatu- 


ral appearance. might mean; the Pythian. told them 
in reply; to perform what had been directed, for - 
that they ad find their obedience rewarded; 
they obeyed accordingly, and there now ſtands near 
the ſtatue of Apollo himſelf, another bearing the 
name of Ariſteas: it is placed in the "— _ 
of che as ſurrounded with . 


XVI. Thus mach. 965 Arif £ 


knowledge 1 is to be obtained of pri Fre rt 


lie. remotely: beyond the country of which I before 


ſpake : on this ſubject I could not meet with any per- 


ſon able to ſpeak from his own knowledge. Ariſteas 


above- mentioned conſeſſes, in the poem which he 


: wrote, that he did not penetrate beyond the Iſſe- 


= Under the form of a S tus: this ſomewhat 
differently. He ſays, it was the ſoul of Arifteas, which having | 
left his body appeared in the form of a crow. His words are 
theſe : Ariſtez etiam viſam evolaptem ex ore in Proconneſo, 
corvi effigie magna quæ ſequitur fabuloſitate Larcher. 

The crow was ſacred to Apollo, as appears from Ælian de 
Animalibus, bock vii. 18. We learn alſo from Scaliger, i in his 
Notes on Manilius, that a crow fitting on a tripod v was found on 
ſome ancient coins, to which e alſo alludes 3 in the following 
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: moſt aſſiduous reſearches, and the greateſt a 
to authenticity have been able to wm cure, 


all the maritime parts of Scythia, the firſt people” 


„„ u 0 ONE NE. 1 


dones; and that what he related of t id DuUntries: 
more remote he learned of the Ifſedones themſelves : 
For my own part, all the intelligence which! the 


W e "iy 5 Sr e 1 
135 A 5 . 1 f OPT oa = * | | 
XVII. As we 1 e. 5 pre "of: the 
Boryſthenites, which is unqueſtionably the centre * 


who are met with are the Callipidæ 3, Who e 
Greek Scythians: beyond theſe is ae nation, 
called the Halizones . Theſe two people in ge 
neral obſerve the n of the Scythians, exc ede 
that for food they ſow corn, onions, garlick, lend 
and millet. Beyond the Halizones dwell. ſome 
Scythian huſbandmen, who ſow corn not to eat, bur 
for ſale. Still more remote are the Neuri **, whoſe 
country towards the north, as far as 1 have: ben 
able to learn, i is totally uninhabited... All theſe na- 
tions dwell near the river Hypanis, to . well! f 4 
the Boryſthenes. Pts woos e oe % 


XVII. Having crolſed the Boryſthenes the 16 


22  Callipide.)—Solinus calls theſe people Callipodes—T. N 
24 Halizones.]——So called becauſe ſurrounded on all ſides * > 
the ſea, as the word itſelf obviouſly teſtifies, —-T. 
25 Neuri.]—Mela, book ii. 1, ſays of this people, that they 
had the power of transforming themſelves into wolyes, and res 


ſuming their former ſhape at pleaſure. —Neuris ſtatum e, 
tempus eſt, * ſi W 8 in "_ EPA: in eos 4 fuere 


1 — 


living. near the Hypanis, are called 
The country poſſeſſed by ee e b 
che eaſt is the ſpace of a three days urney, as far 
as the river Panticapes; to the n north, their lands ex- 
tend to Tiga atop days voyage along 
the Boryſthenes. The ſpace beyond this is a vaſt 
inhoſpitable deſert; and remoter ſtill are the Andro 
phagi, or men- caters, a ſeparate nation, and by no 
means Scythian. As we. pals farther. from theſe, 
the country is altogether deſert, not e * 
our knowledge: an any inhabitants. . 5 „ 5 


| XIX. To 0 onion theſe ati who de 
huſbandmen, and beyond. the river. Panticapes, are 
the Scythian Nomades or ſhepherds, who e 
unacquainted with agriculture: except Hylæa, all 
this country is naked of trees. Theſe Nomades 
inhabit a diſtrict to the extent of a fourteen. 
days journey towards che eaſt, an iy ot Te; 
Gerrhus. Ks 
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XX. Beyond the 3 is ſituate aha is term- : 
ed the royal province of Seythia, poſſeſſed by the 
more numerous part and the nobleſt of the Scy-. 
thians, who conſider all the reſt of their countrymen. 


* ebe |—Thek people are called « by Properiius the | 
| Boryſthenidæ: VV , 2 
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N which? Was fink: 57 the deſcendants of he biin I 15 ö 
ſlaves, and again as far as the port of the 70 1 
Meotis, called Chemni, and indeed many of them 
are ſpread as far as the Tanais. Beyond rheſ," to 
the north, Jive the Melanchlzni, another nde : 
who are not Scythians. Beyond the Melanchlznt 5 
the lands are low and ers and as ve beli "= 


| entirely uninhabited, 1 OY Wes TY 
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AI. Reyobd the Tanais the region of 86 thia 
terminates, and the firſt nation we meet with ate 3 
the Sauromatæ, who, commencing at the remote 
parts of the Palus Mceotis, inhabit a ſpace to the 
north, equal to a fifteen days journey; the country. 
is totally deſtitute of trees, both wild and cultivated. 
Beyond theſe are the Budini, who are huſbandmen,. 
and in whoſe country trees are e found in great. 
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XXII. BY o the note . beat U Budini i is an 4 
immenſe deſert of an eight days; journey; paſſin ing 
which to the eaſt are the Thyſſagetæ, a ſingular 
but populous nation, who ſupport themſelves, by | 
hunting. Contiguous to theſe, in the ſame region, are 
a people called Ayres |} * 3 they allo live by the : chace, 

N ieh | 


v 


BY of hree. OT is in rain "nc Meſfeurs 8 4 15064 2 
let are deſirous of. reading here Topo, the: Turks, the ſame as 
it occurs in Pomponius Mela; ; it would be better, with Pintianus, | 

— . 


cloſe to the e this 3 ie may dot be re 
they have each alſo a dog. As Won gs che Han A 1 5 
the tre& diſeovers his games he woutidy it with an 

arrow, the mou ting his -hoHe he purſues it) fol- 


lowed by his dog. "At 2 ing Han is eule ; : 


Rill nearer to 8 eaſt, we again meet with Seythi- 
fr 5 1 "the e Royal: c 

dende them Ives K Woo 
e Nn * vis e ot alen 
XXIII AS fr as theſe Seyt bass he - 
try is flat, and the ſoil exellent! bejoul _ it | 
becomes barren and ſtony! © Aſter travelling over a- 
conſiderable ſpace, a people are found li iving at the 
foot of fore lofty mountains, who, both male and © 
female, are ſaid to be bald from their birth; kkvihs' 5 
large chins, and noſtrils like the ape ſpecies. They $5 
have language of their own, but their dreſs is 
Scythian; they live chiefly upon the produce of! 
4 tree which is called the ponticus, it is as large 
as a fig, and has a kernel not unlike a bean: When 
it is ripe they preſs it through a cloth, it produces 
a thick, black liquor which they call aſchy, this 
they drink, mixing it with, milk ; the grofſer pa 
which remain they form into balls and cat. They 
have but ſe cattle, from the want of proper paſtu- 
rage. Fach man dwells under bis tree; this 


to correct the text of the 3 of H 
1 alſo hein this pol With the Mareen. 5 


o ne 


8 "Thx: are called the Ae oh wh 


during 10 ne dev: cover. ith a thick-white, 
cloth, which in the ſummer i 18 removed; 300 0 ue 
unmoleſted by any one, being conſidered as ſacred bY” 
and, having amongſt them no offenſive weapo * ; 
Their neighbours apply to them. for. deciſion. in 
matters of private controverſy; and whoever ſeek; 
an aſylum amongſt: them is ſecure. e nj 


| XXIV. As far: as theſe people 7 are RAT 1 0 "5 
| knowledge of the country and intermediate nations 
is clear and ſatisfactory; it may he obtained 1 ; 
the Scythians, who have frequent communication 
with them, from the Greeks of the port on the : 
Boryſthenes, and from many other places. of trade an; 
the Euxine. As. theſe nations have ſeyen different; | 
languages, the Scythians who communicate wit | 
Oy BY ewe for as Any; PENNE. mn 


EI 


xxv. Beyond N Ai no certain ins 5 
telligence is to be had, a chain of lofty. and i inac-/ b 
ceſſible mountains precluding all diſcovery. The 
people who are bald aſſert, what I can by no 
means believe, that theſe mountains are inhabited 5 


"28 Arie. ]—Theſe, people. are > f to. IT Ae 4 5 
name from the white horſes with which their country abounded. 8 

The Tartars of the preſent day are ſaid to hold white horſes in 15 
great eftimation; how much they were eſteemed in ode 1 ; 
times, appears from various paila ages of different writers, who. 
believed that they excelled i in ſwiftneſs all horſes of a different 


colour, „ e S 
Qui ae nives antcirent, curſibus auras. 1 


by men, 1 9 ane parts releeables OED 0 8 
and that beyond theſe are a race whos Nleep W, 

ſix months of the year: neither. does this ſerm at all 
more probable, To the eaſt of the Argippæi it is be- 
yond all doubt that the country is poſſeſſed by: the | 

eyond them to the north neither | 
the Iſſedones nor the Argippæi know e 5 


Iſſedones; but 


more ad I have OE} Tt: 5 | = Hee 


cute —4. chan as any one ee by Cs his 
relations ſeverally provide ſome cattle; theſe they, 7 
kill, and baving cut them in pieces, they, diſme 
ber alſo the body. of the lec the 
whole together, feaſt upon it the head alone is 
preſerved, from this they carefully remove the halt, 
and cleanſing it thoroughly ſet it in gold ; it is 


afterwards eſteemed ſacred, and produced i in "hy | 
ſolemn annual facr ifces. Every man obſerves the e 5 88 
above rites in honour of his father, as the Greeks 


do 4 in der of the 4 Pe In other re- 
m2 MO Sens Mae) 42:17 ; 190 1 "OB N ſpects 


Ny Boy x? 10 3 E eke 7 38 78 ba Fn 7 1 5 * 


29 „ OY learn heal Livy, that the Ball a 1 
of Gaul, did exactly the ſame with reſpect ta the ſculls of their 


enemies. Purgato inde capite ut mos vs eſt, calvam auro cæla- 


vere: idque ſacrum vas us erat, ooo. folemnibus 8 fibarent,—dex 
Livy, chap. xxiv. book + hg 

0 In memory. of the dead. The Greeks had anniverſary days 
in remembrance of departed friends. "Theſe were indi k 


termed Neueore, as being folemnized on the feltivalof Nensk, | 
New, and Tea. This latter word ſeems to intimate that theſe _ 


were feaſts inſtituted to commemorate the birth-days; but theſe, 
= Appears, were obſerved by ſurviving relations and friends upon 


0 


led, and, mixing the : 


- the 


> MEL P 0 ME'N'E 
Letts) it. 36" Kid that they venerate the pi 
of juſtice; and char tieir ſemales erjoy e 
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XXVII. The Iſtdones 
the country beyond them is inhabited 1 ata 
wn win! Ray but one N and 58 ee e 


rng 
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"Ky 7 
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5 


Ne of i pebois's dbarh; 1dabli's many ther * 
tons which fliffuiguiſhed-theſe Tuscia, ſome wete. remarkable, . 
for their fimplicity and elegance. They ſtrewed flowers.on 2 
totnb, thc ey. encircled it with myrtle, they p laced locks of their 


4 % 115 


hair upon it they tenderly i invoked the eser thofe depart 
aun e they: pour ſueet ointments upon che grave. 
Theſe obſervances, with little variatibn, took place beet 
Greece and Rome. — See the beautiful Ode of: Andereon 7 arg 
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"Thus rendered by Cowley: % Oh one £1.88 
2 E 
Why do we precious ointments r., 


x Noble wines why do we pour, RR 
26 Fl „ flowers why do we ſpread . _  - .. 


"IC K . 5 . ; 55 

ä pen the 1 mon*ments of the dead? „ 
53171 Fo "IP As. > EY 

: 8 > Nothing they but duſt can ſhew, | „ a 


* 25 ; "Or che that haſten to be 5 NT EY 


s : 5 8 7 
* 777 1 Fo "IT : 3 8 
pl 


Drown me with roſes whilſt I live, HARE 


See als the much-admired apofrophe e by vie 
the memory of. Marcellus: R 1 , 51 098 11 
4 nien miferande pair; e Ra 4s rampas al 
1 Tau Marcellus eris: manibus date lilia plenis 

a 1 ſpargam flores, mengen mm" 293 730 5 
Huis ſaltem accumulem donisz. 7. 292 


. io a 38 W 1 n 
b wich tlie men. 1 BOY (83/7 00> e :26A8 
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thian res 5 — Aid 16 Sir 4210 fl f 


2 99,4 1H, ve YAY: & 37 Tic oil 5 


__ 


Wit Threat, i the Beg 3 1 


have been ſpeaking, 18 inter ſcafbn, which} &6 „ 
nues for eight CAT At is intolerably⸗ ſex nd _ 
cold.” At "this dme if water be pouret upon che . 
| ground, unleſs it De ner fire, it Will nat make 

clay. The ſea itil , and att the NE 
phorus, is cbgen ts and the Scythians' Wi He 
within the trench before mentioned make hoſtile £ 


incurſions upon the ice, and penetrate Wiehr their 


waggofls as fat a8 Indiz, During eight nbntks tlie 85 
climate is this ſevete; and the remaining fotr are 
ſufficiently. c cold. In thus region the winter is. yo ; 


31 The «ſoa; ith If. Erbe gels who. had. 8. 0 ni 985 0 
this country, Were. of opinion. that 1 the ſea. could not ie Ax he, con 
ed; they, « conle 1 10 epolgerrs 1 5 pail 


as fabulous, c e 
regions o* che 7 rth, Nos 
Larcher. Ba 


Was it 0188 In 


Dee this ſubjeft t 5 Dag ay bine e in. 
Macrobius. —Nam 5 Herodotus hiſtoriarum ſexiptox, contra 
omnium ferme qui here eds opiniqgem ſ{cripfit,. Mare, 
Boſporicum, quod et. NETum: appellat, men, -partinm; | 
mare omne quod 2 dicitur, id ih eonſiringi et | 


ſiſtere, aliter eſt t ; nam non atra- 
7 4 5 N e SN 2 at 
hitur, ſed quia plurimu Is re mier, 


ladum in ipfa maria inffucttium, fuperficies\ maris cs 

41 11 4 1 4 1942 9 $449 163 
aquæ innataht, congelaſeit, et in colami aqua marina Tidetur in 
mari gelu, ſed de advenis undis coactum, & . | 


* 
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time, when it rains abundantly elſewhere, it 


ſcarcely rains at all, whilſt, in the ſummer the (wie 
are inceſſant. At the ſeaſon when thunder is com. 


1442 * 


mon in other Places, here it is never heard, but 


known to thunder in the winter, it is 


ominous, If earthquakes. happen in 9 1 "a 
either ſcaſon of the year, it is thought a prodigy... 

Their horſes are able to bear the extremeſt ſeverity. 
of the climate, which the aſſes and mules frequently.” 


cannot; though in other regions the cold which 
a 5 former has lictle effect upon the latter. 


XXIX. Fhis iran of their . e 


to explain the reaſon why their cattle are Wes ; 


| horns 3 and Homer in the r has a 


4 


# + Wo 1 12 955 F oe ern be Th ob I 4 EN 
25 Afr and mules 3 n attertäün 10 Herd | 
dotus 1s confirmed by Pliny, who lays, «> Ipſum animal (afinys) 5 


frigoris maxime impatiens: ideo non generatur in Ponto, _ : 


æquinoctis verno, etcztera pecua admittitur ſed ſolſtitio.“ 


aſs i is a native of Arabia; the warmer the climate i in which they, : 


are produced, the larger and the better they are. * Their fize 


and their ſpirit,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ regularly decline as they, 
advance into colder regions.“ Hollingſhed ſays, that in his time 
« our lande did yeelde no aſſes.” At preſent they appear to be 
naturalized In our country ; and M. Larcher's obſervation, that 


they are not common in England, muſt have ariſen from mils, | 


information. That the Engliſh breed of aſſes i 1s comparatively | 


leſs beautiful muſt be acknowledged,—T, ' 


21 JFithout horns. ]—Hippocrates, ſpeakin g of the Scythian, | 


chariots; ſays, they are drawn by oxen which have no- MO 


and that the cold prevents their * e e ER bo 


2 2 . $ a 


ing the fummer it is very heavy. If it be erer 


WT 


eld} 


which ab my e And 


as to ſay, that in warm cli 


3 


| XXX. The bene 1 S6 880 5 are e ex- nk | 
plained from the coldneſs of the climate; but as 1 


have accuſtomed myſelf from the commencement. 


of this hiſtory to deviate occaſionally from my ſub- 
ject, I cannot here avoid expreſſing my ſurprize, 
that the diſtrict of Elis never produces mules ; yet 
the air is by no means cold, nor can any other ſatiſ- 
factory reaſon be aſſigned. The inhabitants them- 


ſelves believe that their not poſſeſſing mules is the 


effect of ſome curſe “. ee their mares eu 85 | 
e 


4 


a Aue 5 Erbe hns here quoted from Homer is thas 
| rendered by Pope : | 


And two fair creſcents of n horn 
The hrows of all their young increaſe adorn. > $f 


25 97 ſome curſe. ]—The following paſſage i is found in Plu- 


tarch's Greek queſtions. 
2, Why do the men of Elis lead cheir mares 10 their 
borders when they would have them covered ? ED 
A. Was it becauſe Enomaus, being remarkable for his great 
love of horſes, imprecated many horrid curſes upon mares that 
| ſhould be (thus) covered in Elis, and that the people in terror 
of his cudſes will not ſuffer it to be done within their diſtrict ? 
It is indiſputably evident, that ſomething 1 is omitted or cor 
rupted in this paſſage of Plutarch. As it ſtands. at preſent it 
appears that the mares were to be covered by horſes, and ſo 


the ſneep have always W which ies m ch 8 
grow; but in places which are 9 cold SN 
they _— will not. WWE ne or are aac = 


* - 4 
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ba 1 8 A __ conceived Wye return. 0 1 


der bis curſe. Some word expreſſing this ought therefore. tobe 


n 


1 — — i. 


4 


| ſeventieth e * Therſias of Thea. +7 ro We | 


Mn n n YN Wl, 


their on territories, and there ſuffer aſſes to ch : 


V4; 2 17 5 f M 


xXXxI. Concerning the feathers, which, 8 


* 


2 
x e 


. os Wande have W it; but the love of — for 


borſes,. would, hardly lead him to ſo abſurd an inconſiſteney as 


| that of curſing Fug breed of them within his kin gdom. Tbe 


truth i is, it was the breed of mules which he Wess with impre«. 
cations ; and it was only when the mares' were to be covered by 
aſſes, that it was neceſſary to remove them, to avoid falling u- 


found i in Plutarch, and the ſuſpicion of corruption naturally falls | 
at once on the unintelligible word i»9z;, which is totally omit. 
ted in the Latin verſion, and given up by Xylander as inexph. = 
cable; Weſſeling would change it to i962; but that does not 
remove the fault: if we read 8v095x2; all will be eaſy... The 


| queſtion will then ſtand thus: Why do the men of Elis, lead 


thoſe mares which are to receive aſſes, beyond their borders to be . 
covered?” And we muſt render afterwards, © that mould be * 
thus covered, ” inſtead of covered only: ovoJoxog, being a com- 
pound formed at pleaſure, according to the. genius of the | 
Greek language, but not in-common uſe, might eaſily be cort : 
rupted by a careleſs or ignorant tranſcriber. I ſhould not have 


dwelt fo long on a verbal criticiſm. of this kind, had not the 


emendation appeared important, and calculated to throw addi . 
tional light on this paſſage of Herodotus. . 
Conformable to this is the account of Pauſanias: In Eke“ 


ſays he; “ mares will not produce from aſſes, ak they will 


in the places contiguous : this the people i —_— to ſome curſe.” 
book v. p. 384.—-Kubnius Edition. | 
And Euſtathius has a fimilar remark i in his . Comment on Dios 


nyſius, 1 5 


Upon the above Larcher „ 1 this Aube * 
. why the race of chariots drawn by mules was. aboliſhed 


.. 3 
ha. - F 
4 4 8 4 * ; x 
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them, my opinion 1 is this In choſe remotes 
dere is a perpetual fall of ſnow, w uch, A 
ſuppoſed, 1 18 leſs i * | | 
ever ware 


hs ene hs Ae to the photos: Imi bj 
ble from the unremitting ſeverity of the ch 
and the Scythians, with the neighboufing , ni 
miſtake the ſnow for feathers Es. this 
KR 1 have ſaid plies enough... 0c 2 

XXXIL of — Hyperboreans® * * i 
Scythians nor any of the. neighbouri 


3 


Iſſedones alone excepted, haye any knowledge; ;, And 


indeed what they ſay merits but. little: 


The Scythians ſpeak of theſe as they do of: th 4 


Aiman It muſt be confeſſed: 92 
36 Snow Fa — pb; of Falling | Fo 
fleeces of wool, as being very obvious amb tural; 18 


abundance of writers, ancient and modern. | 
See Pſalm cxlvii. ver. 5. Who ſendeth his og 


Martial Pn The calls ſnow denfum tacitarum vel = quran. a 


„ In whoſe capacious womb. | 0 
1 vapoury deluge lies to ſnow con gesld; „ 33 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world . „en. 


37 Hyperboreans.J=—It appears from the Scholiaſt on kiel | 


that the Greeks called the Thracians Boreans; there is therefore: 
great probability that they called the people Dy theſe & 
Hy perboreane ane. 


A 
4 


ren 5 F 
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the Epigonoi Kh if he was e the author of thoſe 
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tions: theſe Hyperboreans, as docs Hornet 


XXXIII. on this ſubject 6 4 Hyperb or 1 


the Delians are more communicative. They 1 
firm, that ſome ſacred offerings of this people, care. 


fully folded in ſtraw, were given to the Sc 
from whom deſcending regularly through ev 


| contiguous nation ??, they arrived at length at the! 
Adriatic. From hence, tranſported towards es 


ſouth, they were firſt of all received by the D 
neans of Greece; from them again they were tranſ. 
mitted to the gulph of Melis; whence paſſing ir into 
Eubcea, they were ſent from one town to another, 

till they: arrived at Caryſtus; not ſtopping : at Androy, 


98 Epigonii. Ir hat Homer was 8 author of variaus Poems 
beſides the Iliad and the Odyſſey, there ſeems little reaſon to 
doubt; that he was the author of theſe in queſtion can hardly b 


made appear. The Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes aſſigns them to 


Antimachus ; but Antimachus of Colophon was later than He- 
rodotus, or at leaſt his cotemporary. The ſubject of theſe verſes 
were the ſuppoſed authors of the ſecond Theban war. At the 
time in which Homer flouriſhed, the wars of Thebes and of Troy 
were the ſubjects of univerſal curioſity and attention 7). 
39 Through every contiguous nation. ]—On , this ſubje& the . 
Athenians have another tradition. —Sec Pauſænias, c. xxxi. p. 77. 
According to them, theſe offerings were given by the Hyper- 
boreans to the Arimaſpians, by the Arimaſpians to the Scythi- 
ans, by the Scythians carried to Sinope. The Greeks from 
thence paſſed them from one to another, till they arrived at. 
Praſis, a place dependant on Athens; the Athenians ultimately 
ſent them to Delos. This,“ ſays M. Larcher, « ſeems ton me 
a leſs probable account than that of the. Delians.”*. . 


t eee eig the Te ih x 
to De at "which Plack. be Bel erm they _ 
came is de have relate. They fiterloblerve} 
chat te“ bring thefe Wia me Hyperbortans 
ſent? -rwo*Ybtte Women, ; whok 'Ratries were Hype 85 
roche Pad” Tier 4 five of their. countrymen. A 5 
companied't! them” as f Sara, 4 Who. are held in great 
veneration! 1 75 Delos; 2 1 5 led tlie Peripheres d. | 
c SIG Bt a SOS 
©, Hhptrlur run. r- pon the ſubjeẽt of the Hypetboreans,/ dur | 
e wythelogiſt Mn. Bry t has a, very. eorions . — 5 
The reader will do well to cofifult the whole; but the, followin 1 
extract is particularly applicable to the chapter be fore us. 


Of all other people the Hyperboreans { ſeem moſt to have rs 
pected cle people vf Delos. To this ifland they uſed 40. Lend 


continua any ſtio preſenta⸗ which were greatly reverented-+/i W 


conſeg e the Deliays ew. more thei cir, hiſt ; ; 
any N 17 0 Clit aer po m 


Delos, takes notice "the eee, their offer 
185710 U VM ONW eee 31217 07 ent 
This people ere eſttemed voryſſacred; ad; it as ſaid: that 
Apollo; when exjled from heayen,; and had ſeep bis offspring 
lain, retired to their, country. It ſeems he wept; - and there 
was a tradition chat every tent wag amber. nds g n 
See, Apollonzys Rhodius, bock iy. 61... . 17 1,09 » = 
„boi iDheoCeltic mager n tradition hold; i e tg 46/5 u 
aun bg That e very drop of amber: was à tear aigaior- ad ni 
| - Shed by Apollo, when he fled from eee en 
bs For- ſorely did he weep, and ſotrow/ing ed i 
ni _ many a daleful ae 3 3 . H 
Wee eee 281 30K; 0 6 210318 | ods 


See Bryant, vol. Mili gr.. | 

2 Zone lt e the different Kates of Greece 
ſent to conſult Apollo, or zo offer him ſacrifice.in the name of their * 

country, they called, 4 They gave the ename of Deliaſtoi 


to thoſe whom the 1 d. of. ty * 1 e 
lo Jet to lp ALA arch 3 2 e 2 Fo 
> Þ- 2.51: 
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As theſe men, never returned, the Hyparhoveans 
were greatly offended, and tgok the fo ole ig mer 
thod to preyent a repetition of this evil zr 
carried to their frontiers their offerings,. folded in 
barley-ſtraw, and committing them to the ca 
their neighhours, directed them to forwar 
progreſſively, till, as js reported, they thus arrived | 
at Delos, This ſingularity. obſerved by the, Hys 
perboreans is. practiſed, as I myſelf have een, 
amongſt the women of Thrace and Peonia, ho 
in their facrifices to the . Diana make ſe 01 


batley-frav. . I'S 42 4 lg wp 14 5 TY | 8 43 
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i XXXIV. in e 1 ISS virgin 
who died at Delos, the Delian youth of bath "ſexes 
celebrate certain rites, in which they cut off their 
hair 43 this ceremony is obſeryed dy virgins pre 
vious to their marriage, who, having deprived 
thernſelves of their hair, wind it round a ſpindle, 
and place it on the tomb. This ſtands in t y 


R 


# Cut off their hair. — cuſtom of offering the ke » | 
the gods is of very great antiquity. Sometimes it was depoſited = 
in the temples, as in the caſe of Berenice, who conſecrated hers. 
in the temple of TO" en it was EIS 
trees.—-Larcher. | 

When the hn; cut off in 1 4 ata 1055 
done in a circular form. Alluſion is made to 1 
the Electra of Sophocles, line g̊ᷣ 2. See alſo Ovid: 


Sciſſæ cum veſte capillos. |. 48 
This cuſtom, by the way, was firiatly eder ad Jem, 
| Pope has a very ludicrous allufion to it e 
85 When fortune or a miſtreſs from ns. 
0 Some IS buſineſs, others ſhave their 2 ww og 7 os 


A eee e 
ie temple of Diana, eee 
an e e . 
grows there naturally. The young fflen ene Belles 
wind ſome of their hair round u Certain herb, Rl 
place it on the tomb. — Sich are thi horlouts which 
the Denn be te to Wet . 
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XKR I The dd, Ra age, 
— Hype and Law 
dice at Delos, two other Hyperborean virgins came 
there, whoſe names were Argis and Opis ; 4 their 
o bring n offering to Tuche . 

females ; but that Apis and Opis were accompa- 
nied by the deities themſelves. T hey are, there- : 
fore, honoured with other ſolemn rites. The wo- 
men aſſemble together, and in a hymn compoſed 
for the occaſion by Olen of Lycia , they call on 
the names of b and Op. Inftrued 9 


15 n ks vs; been i Mn r 
Pherecydes aſſerts to have been the ſon of Neptune and Eu- 
ryale, or, according to other authors, of Terra, endeavouring 
to offer violence to Opis, was ſlain with an arrow by Diana. | 

The firſt Hyperboreans. who carried offerings to Delos were, 

according to Callimachus, named pls, Loxo, and . 
daughter of Boreas. Larcher. 

Opis is chus mentioned by Virgil; mY 

Opis ad Ztherium, pennis aufertur G 

According to Servius, Opis, Loxo, and Hecaerge, . . 
nonymous terms e e N OO one” alſo the OS 
city on the-Tigris.—T. ___ 

Olen of Lycia.)—Olen, a iel Pry ee 1 * 
befor Homer: he vas the firſt Greek poet, and the feſt alſo 
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T This:Olen . was. a native 9 Fon doo co 


other ancient, hymns in uſe at Delos. Wen de 7 
miss of the victims are conſumed on the altar, 
the aſhes are collected and ſcattered over then 
of Opis and Argis. This tomb is behind the temple | 


of Diana, facing the eaſt; and vert dl plac ce where : 


| the Ceiahs celebrate en feſtivals, aſt © 105 4 : hag 
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XXXVI. On this ſubject of. the: A 


we have ſpoken ſufficiently at large, for the ſtory of 


and to have made a circuit 0; the. earth 


Who declared the oratles of Apollo. The WE nac of Da 
chaunted the hymns which he compoſed for them. In 0 e : Of his 
hymns he called Ilithya the mother of Love; in ani he 


affirmed that June was educated. by the 0 and was. the 


Fother of Mars and Hebe. —Larcher. 


'The word Olen was properly an Egyptian ſacred term, and 


expreſſed Olen. Olenus, Ailinus, and Linus, but is of un- 


known meaning. We read of een _ Olems: __ 
and the like. | 24 0 on. 
Naſcitur Oleniz ſidus DRY fapchs Of a 

A ſacred flone in Elis was called Petra Olenia. , | 11 then 
this Olen, ſtyled an Hyperborean, came from Lycia and Egypb 
it makes me perſuaded of what I have often ſuſpected, that 
the term Hyperborean is not of that purport which the Greciam 
have aſſigned to it. There were people of this family from the 


north, and the name has been diſtorted, and adapted ſolely to 


people of thoſe parts. But there were Hyperboreans from the 
eaſt," as we find in the hiſtory of Olen. See Rs karten on 


2 ſubject, vol. ui. 492-3. * 
*% © mms ſays of this Abars that 15 cath 
diert 


* 


— Wh there are” Hype 
habitants of the extreme 
would ſuppoſe there 
abtians, or inhabitants W the 
of the ſouth. For ry* wi pare I camo bit 
think it "exceedingly. ridiculous" te Hear fo 
men talk of the circumference of the earth 8 7 
tending, without the "ſmalleſt" reaſbn of ProbaY 
bility, that the ocean encompaſſes the eartf; xf 
the earth is round, as if mechanically fo formed Don and 
that Alia is equal to Europe! I. Will che 
conciſely deſeribe the figure and' che He of bach db 
theſe portions'of the « earth ch nafiorgaioo = tet 


"th N 


co cker fer 


| XXXVII. The regis "ocEupi . 
extends ſouthward” to tlie Red SIN: 7 
to the north are the Medes, next 6 ern Arge e 
Sapirians.” Contiguous to the Sapirians; and ae 
the Phaſis empties itſelf into the Northern Sea, are 


55 cots unten Mü 


1 * 


the Colchians. "Theſe four ation e 
between the tw 0 ſeas. 5 0 171 0200S itz bits «a: Tas, narf 


diſciple of Pythagoras; ſome ſay 5 ks older dür Selönz he 
foretold earthquakes, plagues, &c. Authors differ much 4770 
the time of his coming into p HarpocrithieTh eo it Was 
in the time of Crœſus.— 7. e eee e 
On an arrow. Ezere is a a fragwtent preſerved in che Wer 


dota Greca; a tranſlation of Which Larcher gives in His notes, * 


which throws much light upon this ſingular paſfage; it 7277 | 
a famine having made its appearance amongſt the Hy 3 
Abaris went to Greece, and entered into e ſervice of 

The deity taught him to declare otäeles Th'conſehubtial * 
this, he travelled through Greece, declating orales, rows in 
his band an arrow, the ſymbol of APCs 
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„ Ha Us 
—. 44 Aw; . 
* . 


en, From of ated 0 Ss 1 WT: 
Gr ich . e che ſea, whi * 


mences ar the, Plat, and, extends to the hal” 
the: Euxine and the Helle pont, as far as the NA, 
of Trey On the, ſauth fide. 1 it begins at che Ma- ; 
randynian bay, contiguous to Fhœnicia, and is ab. I 
tinued to the fea. as far the Triopian promontory; 
this N of of ad is nnen by: 1 'Y erer F- 
| e ecco _ 


XXXIX. The je — ditrid commences i : 
fla, and is continued to the Red Sea #. Beſides 
Perſia, it comprehends Aſſpris and. Arabia, nts. 
rally terminating in the Arabian Gulph, into which 1 
Darius introduced“ a channel of the Nile. "The. 
interyal from Perſia to Phœnicia is very extenſive. 
Brem Phœnic 2 it again. continues beyond. Syria * f 
Belgie. as. far as Azeype where, it terminates. 


K The Red $a.) —lt is a ha obſerved, that vos only 
the Arabian Gulph was known by this name, but alſo the Per. - 
ſian Gulph and the Southern Ocean, thar is to ſay, that vaſt ud 5 
of ſea, which lies between the two gulphs. Larcher. | 

What Herodatus calls. the Erythrean Sea, he. carefully: 4 | 
guiſhes from the Arabian Gulph.  _ 5 
Both Herodotus and Agathemenus indelricbſhe Jifkinguiſh je 
che Erythrean Sea from the Arabian Gulph, though the latter 
was certainly ſo called, and had the name of Erythrean. The 
Farthic empire, which, included Perſis, is by Pliny- ſaid: to be 
bounded to the ſouth. by the. Mare Rubrum; which was the 
boundary: alſo of the Perſians; e Dabeo nr 
die great ſouthern de | | 


2 


HYLPOMESK | 


Sapitithns and Cas, "the eduritry i 1s "Pbuthiiea | 
by the Red Sea; to the north by the Calpiat-ahd = 
the river Araxes, which direfts- its cou towards 

the eaſt; As far as Thdia, Alia is welFinhi 
but from Trdfa eaſtward the | een , 
vaſt defert, unkhowit at ane, 


* 


1 # > 
"LS 
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XII. Fa The Blog" 


"* , 


eee 
where Egypt ends. About x 
the country is very narrow narrow. One 
orgyiæ, or one thouſand ſtadia, comprehend: the _ 
ſpace between this and the Red Sea . Tiere ne 2355 
comm e and takes che name af aby | 


XIII. 1 am abel Hape e ! 
divided and defined the limits of Libya, — 3 
ſmall. Rude, for inſtance, i in length pr ex. 

0 the other two, bur is of far inferior breadth; 

* This and the rand wal delaby under 
ſtand tlie iſthinus betweck the Meier aud the Abi ũ 
Gulph or Red Sea, Heredotas fas, boblc tf hep, 158) that 8 
the ſhorteſt way betwirt one ſea ad che other was dhe thouſand | ; 


ftadia, Agrippa ſays, on the authority of Pluiy; ut Tromh Per 2. 
laſium to Azfinde on the Red Ses'whs one: 2 | | 


five miles wlüch eames to the ſain# things that- neee „„ 
— eight ſtadia to a mile. Larcher. Sor. . 


P4 
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except in that particular part whieln is Sontigüese 
10 Alis, the whole of Africa, is ſurrounded; e 
ſea. The firſt perſon who has proved this, Wees 

far as we are able to judge, Necho king of Egypt. 
When he had deſiſted from his attempt tq join by 4 
canal, che, Nile wich. the Arabian Gulph, he Ai 
Patched ſome veſſels !, under the conduct of c 
nicians, with directions to paſs by the. columns.pf | 


Hercules, and after penetrating t the N orthern Ocean 
10 return to Egypt. . Theſe ; Phornicions, JAG . 
their courſe from the, Red, Sea,, entered .into the. 


Southern Ocean : on the approach of autumn the 2 | 
landed in, Libya, and planted ſome. eprn zin che 
place where they happened. to find them{clves whe! 0 1 
this was ripe, ang. MY Kale gu it damp ene gain 
jk +Da2otgrrion ibs? boityors 230 10 IVI ; 
; o eee been Necho is che fame who 
N 4 5 Fallęd Pharagh Necho, . He made an attempt to eis 
Ra the Nile 1 Re Neg by drawing 2 a canal from t 4 43 
1 the other; but after he had r an hundred and twenty 
thdulafu mein che work, ke ws forved to deſiſt from iti & But 
he 3 ſucceſs 1 ind angther undertaking 3, for-;hayzngigot» 
t f. the experteſt, Phœnician ſailops into his ſer, ice, he , 
4 out by the Red Sea, through he Rocko of Babe „ 
del, th! diſtbver 1 the coalts of Africa, who having ſalled round it 
cane Bone che third year through the ſtraits of Gibraltar and 
the Mediterranean Sea, which was a very extraordinary voyage 
to be: made in thoſe days, when the uſe of the loadſtone was not . 
known. This, voyage was performed about two thouſand ajẽ 
hundred years befor Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueze, by/dif> 
covering dhe Cape af God Hope in4497, found out theiſame 
way from hence to! the, Indieaby which theſe Pherniciana gc, 
from chencg. „ Since that dt hate been made the, cm⁰ af 
ſage ther from: all hefe entern parts of _ worldeerBels 
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attention on hepa, but to me it e 

ble for u they gab med, chat Haring ſledround - 
Africa, Weh Hach the: fun or. abainiright hands 
Thus was Aſtiea for che firſb ti i acm l at 


; oy a dal arr? 4 N 15 Tod! Ei. 52 NA8604 . QN Wat 20 | 


8 e andy. be 


vigate 7 hichche.. never eee te: 
by the length. ofathe voyage, and h 
pearance of the country, he returned E AC 
compliſhing the taſk enjoined him by his mother, 
This man had computed v 0 

daugliter ; of 8 Zopyris; on © of: Megaby#Uk,” * 
a offence Retxes Hack ONE tg" he cri grü⸗ 


3581 


z büt the. jnflugnce. of bis woche who was 
7 Darius, favedshis life... Shs ayawcd, howr 
_ ever, that ig 8 her. intention to i k- till 


feverer Kante ent u oo gs 436 by: obiiging Hin Hin 66 
547187 1 n 3 7 Ea 
fil round Aka, il VE 


rar, by. . 
1 8 LN E wt, Ti 5 
0 eturned N 


8 972 me. "it; Zems. Wee 
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the: Phiceniclans | mad 85 
Egypt | by Bu 1 
0 1415 
that in | 
hand. A 775 _ 6 it 5 12 e b. Flr 1 0 le. 310 
. HY 8 had 5 5 ng 15 curic tand 
b D Nn 

which never could hays be imagined 3 58 hep. 
nomy was yet in its inkanc An enc to.t | 
COST TOE 1] 7 727 adi 

Las re TO Without 702 eee N. doubted, — | 
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in Which he paſſe over an irimenfb trust df 


that in the moſt remote places he had viſited! e 


| Sataſpes was intended to extite 


preſented, Barba: Fo 95 5 might Hill Have in their coun! 


ai n EB MOM: E N 1 Wee 
ws Gu ee eee — a : 


barkee wich ps ach proceeds the tþ column 
of Hercules; paſſing theſe, hedoubled/the protiwns 
* which is called Syldes/ Keeping a ſouth 

eourſt. Continuing his voyage for ſeveral 


he ſaw no probable termination of his labou rs, and ; 
therefore filled" back to Egypt.” Retry "Ys 
edurt f Xerxes, he arnongſt tler keien gelte ; 


had feen 4 people of diminative appearance; cloths 


ed nene, ane on the e 


tf 55 £16 NA | Ji 83 veel 


2 Ll . a 
. 


3 191 "7 * Ann n £29 ine ae . | 
0 — bees indigerenuy d. 
dered Pheenlgian ighrments and red, garments 3 the original is 
20h. gomaiy—barcher, W N From, be both. theſe k 3 
it des habits palmier: his reaſoning upon it does not appear 


6 RAG 80 fe tems v 5 5 85 ſays” he, 
wr 4% Mags 26: | theſs ate e 7 Herbdbtus, 


Ether chay vi Hloth or ſtuff, or if they had ſhould poſſefs:the means 


61 b ee ted.) Bug in, he firſt ehe, 127 


a favage people; ; and 3 150 e next, the 1 194 
Atchrdent, by repretentin 


to Xerxes what to th at 1 5 ſeemed aa Aae 6 That 5 
race of unciyilized me ne ſhou d. cloath themſelves: with fp bl # 


Till KEI £ Sf JL er! not 
Arments n made of e 215 or r. of trees, CC coul 2 
woudertut'to 8 07 Fee ves, to fo whom 1 many | TI "Y 
1 L144 NY 10 . 


tions were 475 1 we knows. up. His f s ſurprize would be mu * 
more, powerfully excited, TE INE race "of me! men 1 of wh hom. 5 | 
had n no knowle gi habttod tie: the members vf a civiizedlociety ; 3 

add to this, that e grant tin them, to be what they are not here rer | 


natural or ELIT Kale communicative of diffefent e- 
9255 I therefore erode to the interpretation of rubs ütentes 
veſte, 


5 MELPOMEBUE 
0] Gent Nabe 


people, farixfied-yith taking a ſupply of proviſions, 
offered them no violence. He denied che 1 


lity of his makiag the circuit of Africa, as His deff 8 


ſel was totally unable to proceed *; Nerges e 
no credit to his aſſertions; and, as: e had not füt 
ed the terms inapoſed upon him, he was executed ad 
cording to his former ſentence. An cunuck belong: 
ing to this Sataſpes, hearing of his rnaſter i d t 
fled with a great ſum of money to Samos, but he 4 
there plundered of his property by a native of the 
Place, wings: mme * e eee nn 


tion. 5 i enn ne 5 99% 
: —_— N 1751 * {as ah" 07. 1 Mid. 


XIAv. of As a very conſiderable part was firſt 
diſcovered by Darius. He was very deftous'elf 
aſcertaining where the Indus meets the actan, the 
only river but one in which cracadiles ae. tous 
to effect this, he fent, amongſt other men in whont 
he could _— an 7 e 7 s 911 


* which | is e * with _ Grongyias, and ak ah 
word Pomnnin: wi | certainly juſlify.—T, 15 Frag} 1 


3 Unable to proceed. ]—This Was, according to al: 


| appear 
ances, the eaſt wind which impeded the progreſs of the Mas | 


which. conſtantly blows, in that ſea during a certain er 
Larcher. — See the note of Welldling. 8 
5+ Scylax of Caryandia. ]——About this cling, Darts 


ſirous to enlarge his dominions eaſtward, in order to che con- 


quering of thoſe countries laid a defign af firſt making a diſco= 
very of them: for which reaſon, having, byilt a fleet of ſhips. av 
e a ay on the river Indus, ; and as far upon it ag the 

borders 


| 220 K U NEN 
3 ing from Caſpatyrus in the Pactyian ter 0 N ac 4 
5 they: followed the cafftrn (courſe of the river, l 
chey dame to the ſea; then ſalling weſtward} Hi * . 
arrived, after a voyage of thirty months, at the vety . 
1 Point from whenee}-as I have before related, thi 
| gyptian prince diſpatched the Phœnicians 70 ce 
cummavigate Africa. Aſter this voyage Darius fubs - 
I : dued the Indians, and became maſter of that ocean 
| © whence it appears that Aſia in all its parts, except 
| rn me to the caſt, W recen 
Aten. nd are ie bd. | 5 * 1 
| XIV. d . Furope 18 not hit b bens | 
been carefully examined ; it is by no means certain 
* to Be. call. and north it 1s lIinuted by the | 


* E 


"Wai of — kg gave e cbm of it to e Sey "4 
Grecian of Caryandia, a city in Caria, and one well killed in 
maritime affairs, and ſent him down the river to make the belt 
diſeoveries he could of all the parts which lay on the banks f 
It on either fide; ordering him for this end to'ſail down the cups 
rent till he ſhould arrive at the mouth of the river; and that then! 
paſſing through it into the Southern Ocean, he ſhould ſhape his 
courſe weſtward, and that way return home. Which orders he 
having exactly executed, he returned by the. ſtraits of Babel. 
mandel and the Red Sea; and on the thirtieth month after 
his firſt ſetting out from Caſpatyrus landed in AÆgypt, at the 
ſame place from whence Necho king of Zgypt formerly ſent 
out his Phœnicians to fail round the coaſts of Africa, which it 
is moft likely was the port wh re now the town of Suez fag, 
at the hither end of the ſaid Red Sea.—Prideaux. _ | 

There were three eminent perſons of this place, and of this 
name: The one flouriſhed under Darius Hyſtaſpes, the ſecond 
tinder Darius Nothus, the third lived in the time of Folybius. 
I was —_ che name of a celebrated river in e 
_ . 
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— — = Ce wits oh = Swan 4 eff b „ ante 2 
= rn - — — — - 4ſt or; 
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two odere ene on,. -= Bork am far fror 
ſatisfied, why to one continent three different names . 


taken from women, have been uſſignetdl. To une 


theſe diviſions ſome: Have given ee 
Egyptian Nile, and the Cole 83 he 
Tanais, the Cimmerian Boſphoras,:: Palus 
Mœotis. The names of thoſe who! have chus dif 
tinguiſhed- the: earthz:or. the firſt occaſion of chtif = 
different appellations, J have never been able fo 
learn. Libya, or Africa, is by many the\Gretks 
aid to have been ſo named from Liby ; 
of the country; and Afia ſtom the wit of.. Pro 
metheus. The Lydians/! cotitradict. this: and af 
firm that Aſia was ſo called: fam! Alles; af ſun 
of Cotys, and graden of Manis, and not from 
the wife of Prometheus 3 to:confirm this, they ads = 
duce the name of a tribe at Sardis, called the Aſian 
tribe. It has certainly neyer been aſcertained, 4 
whether Europe be ſurrounded by the ocean: it is 
a matter of equal Unceraleny, whence" or "OP 


55 ; Af. 110 en FR ab a wks beter ; 
carefully to have in mind the diſtinetion of this diviſion 25 og 
earth TION Aſia Major and Minor—When Yugo: a of 


Poſtquam res Adr, Priamique. everte e omen | 7 b 725 | 
Immeritam viſum ſuperis,,.. ö 1 


it is evident that he can offi 3 G 050 por 
tion of what we now underſtand to be: Aſia; neither may it be 
amiſs to remember; that there was a large lake of wir tüms 
near NOUN! TOO» e had i its firſt 3 long. bf FOI : 4 3 


9 75 Longe tanoros_ 8 5 5 ** A 
pits per coll 852 ſonar amtüs et Alia longe 
Tait pas. ES | N + Fed 
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the people who dwell: within theſe limits we have 
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AER MELTONEN 


whom! it derives its name. We canüot Illi 5 
allow thar it took its — ä — 
ropa, though we know that, like the other c] 9 
' was formerly without any. We are well aſſured that 
Europa was an Aſiatic, and that ſhe never ſaw s 
region which the Greeks now call Europe; the 
only went from Phœnicia to Crete, from Crete td 
Lycia. I ſhall now ; quir this ſubject, upon bien 
1 . NE . 9 i recen el. -_ 


22 


8 Bos 
{$3 


Rang i againſt which Davis maine ee 
tion, are of all others the moſt barbarous; : 


found no individual of ſuperior learning and ac 
compliſhments, . but Anacharſis the Scythian, 


1 of the Scythian nation I cannot in genen 5 


56 Anacharſ, . Lor Anacharſis the Uſe is given at e 
length by Diogenes Laertius; his moral character was of fuck 
high cſtimation, that Cicero does not ſeraple to call him ſobrius; - 
contitens, abſtineng, et temperans. He gave riſe to the proverl 


: applicable to men of extraordinary endowments, of Anacharſis 


inter Scythas : he flourithed in the time of Solon; The idea of 
his ſuperior wildom and deſire of learning, has given riſe to an 
excellent modern work by the Abbe Barthelemy, called the 
Voyage du j jeune Anacharſis. With reſpect to what Herodotus 


here ſays concerüing Anac 
ſelf in chap. xciv. and xcv. of th is book, Od he confeſſes his 


behef that Zamolxis, the ſuppoſe | deity of the e a vis 1 


man eminent for his virtue and his wiſdom. 


Dicenus alſo was a wiſe and learned 38 > 9060 - 


the moſt beautiful and intereſting of Lucian's' works is named b 


from a celebrated Scythian phyſician, called Toxaris. - 
It muſt be remembered, that ſubſequent to the Chriſtian æra 
many exalted and accompliſhed charatiers were Produced from ky 


i165 


| the 1 e or Goths. _—_— 


$ ſpeak 


% 
3 


| arlis, he ſeeming ly contradifts him- + 


cels every ; thing I have met t wich. The p 5 
of 1 off rom wat who ack toms , 
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Ro towns nor & x Enid ces i hab Patiotl ; 
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| | are 


| cal art,“ ſays Mr. Gibbet % may de | 

to determine, how far te temper of de human. mind may - be 
affected by. the uſe of animal or of vegetable Food; and whether 
che common aſlogiatzon. of; carniyeroys and cruel, deſerves to be 
conſidered in, any other Jghy he than, hat of an innocent. perhaps 
a ſalutary prejuflice of humanity... Vet, if it be tene, that the 
ſentimenz of compaſſion is imperegptibly weakened. by the ſight 
and practice of dome lic cruelty, ws may obſerysthas che horrid 
objects on are ito goo ky Na hay reſinement 


Be from t the 1 

.certain, que les Pre 
general cruels et feroces plus N autres . 2 
obſervation eſt de touts leb Eur. et 1 touts les tems: la bar- 


and ac the diſpoſitions of ont bor pen may Erg 
againſt the e Rog oe 7 y were thus a adduced. 
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Is co particulan mode of like may ths. : 
k A, partly to the ſituation of their amt 77 
and: theaadyantage they derive; from their ixus 
their lands are TAL watered, ande well adapted for. 
paſturagg. EFhęi numbe of; the xiverg i al nel. 
equal to the channeis of the Nile, the merh ches 
brated of them, and thoſe which.are.navig iblexto 
the ſea, I ſhall enumerate ; they are Bice: = 

a Fe fo te W . yres, thi 
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ſmall. tents of, an oval form, \ which afford a a Cold a nd dirty. habita- : 
tion for "the promiſcuous. youth of both ſexes. The palac . 
the rich confi if of Wooden huts, of ſuch a ti 126 tha they ja 
conveniently fixed 0 on larg rge Wag gens, and drawn by TRY 
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ſpedting the 'Scythians 1s "thus mentioned by Horae 
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Fruges et Cererem ferunt. dicelit oh Linas 
Ver cultura placet longior annua, 9. | 
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one of a ihe C e Gil n Brin i ——.— 
Porata; the other But are che Tiararug Aru, 
Napiris; ud the Ordeſſus. Toe abe en 
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having an lination . omen Ml 
theſe the 'Arfriis; N aparis, and Tb frond omen FEED 
courſe; aud empty themſelves into che DAhibez) 
Theſe rivers have their riſe in Scythia]"arld fel!“ 


the waters of the Danube . ac 198 8 ft 3 


to vat Video vii 25480 ii ai O19: NN 
noanilaat Hips d hut cody: 0 292099 „ 
9 Waters of the Danube. Ar. Bryant's ab ervitions  on;this » 
river are too curious to be omitted, 


The river Da was pro roperly. che one: of Noah, e d 
Da-Nau, Dil Wa. Ba-Natvas,o Da Nabu , 


piainly ealfs it the Ribe of Noah; wthojit/che pr cfots bat f. 


propriates the name only: to one branch, giving the name of, + 
Iſter to the chief ſtrem £0797 i £4: tele: mY RE 8 
. e en, 
Qua Tanals, flavuſque Lycus, —— Noaſqued' e 
This ſome would alter to Novaſque, butithe true — 
n from other palluges\whereir Ocutsg and pardcu- a 


| krly by this mithor, who mentions it in \ another plaso me 5 4 0 
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XIX. The Maris alſo, qommendi 
the Agathyrſi, is emptied into che Danube, which. . 
Ys likewiſe. the caſe with the three great rivers, : 
Atlas, Auras, and Tibiſis; theſe flow Hoc 3 
ſummits of Mount Hemus, and have, the " 
termination. Into the ſame. river are recpived, the, I 
Waters of the Athres, Nocs, and Artanes, Which 
flow through Thrace, and the country of the [Thray 
cian Crobyzi. The:Civs, which, riſing in Wa. | 


Fas. Nel# 


near Mount Rhodope, divides Mount. Hzm: 
_is, alſo. poured into che Danube. The. A 
© comes. from. Illyria, and with, a northward cpyrls; | 
_ paſſes, over the | Tribghan plains; and mixes; with: 
| the Brongus ; the Brongus meets the Danube, 
which thus receives the watery, of ctheſe ro . 


| country 8 the Umbrici, and the Alpis, mh 
flows towards the. north, are both loſt in che Pa- 
nabe. Commencing ith the Celtz, who; exxegt | 
the Cynetz, are the moſt remote inhabitants, in, 
the weſt of Europe, this river paſſes directly through. 
the center of Europe, and be hc a eren inclination 7, 


enters Seythia. 4 ad + 11 0 RV ae ve: 
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115 By the, union "a "neſs 2nd WTF | 
waters, the Danube becomes the een 


Hyberna qui e Now, . Fey it 51 "aft af? 
Haurit, et in tot&-non audit Amazona ripa. '* 
Moſt writers compound it with the particle Da, and ares 


it Da-Nau, Da-Nauvis, Da- Naubis. -Stephanus Byzantinus 
ſpeaks of it both by the name 92 ee ene 


vol. ii. 339. . 2 


wt LPOME ne n2y 
rivers} bur ir one be compated with and . 
preference. miſt he — Mites, hows 
no ſtream-nor-fountainienters, . „ 
the two oppoſite ſeaſons of the 3 
uniformly: the ſame, ſeetns t n us 2—1ʃ 
the · winter it is at its 6 — 
lomewhat: ORG avon 
gions through which it x dais 
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grker ith Fequeat and heavy rains greatly, avg: 
portiots a the "body ow 

are the exhalains of ths 
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ſtantly el the ame rn. „„ 
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I esse meh dow 
thia, the Danube is 
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Tyres, which riſing io che 


221 north FE 


marſh, divides Scythia po © Neuris. 4 


of this river thoſe Greeks live who art known"by 
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the name of the Tyritz. bid e 


propuy — called-the aeother FLY 
his ©, This river” N e 3 
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Auen 1 
zo umeyr from its firſt riſtg is han; and it ue, 
are focet, but fm thenee to e ſex; which es? 
Jeurbey of Dur days more, it becumes=.exceed 5 
birter. This is occaſioned by a ſiaall >fountaidy. 
which id ceives in its paſſage, and which is f 
very bittersa quality, that it infects! this ' river; 
though by no means contenptible in point of et 
this: fountain riſes in the cpuntry of 'the;1ploughs. 
ing Seythians “, and of the Alazohes. It — „ 
name of the place whtre it ſprings, Which ine 
Scythlan tongue is Exampaus, correſpanding * 
Greek to the © Sacred Ways.“ In it of the 
Alazones the ſtreanis of che Tyres and "TY 
nis Rave an inclination towards Tach ache | 
they ſoon pare: again to r conſiderable: difsate 
„0b. S g 16 ien 3 
LIII. The fourth river, ad the largeſt next to 
_ th&Dianube; 1 is che Boryſthenes * In my opinion 


in 1 Th che unk of chat te region, * 14 the 4800 of the Coll. 
queſts e Aldkander the fear. res liſt ws ſometimes go 


a; 9 i i quali "TS eee bee the bs. 
7 is thus mentioned by Ovi =; LOR a ; : 
4 #1 4 


Quid non et Scythicis Hypanis a Res” Va ortus 
6 Fucrat 190 fabus, vitiatur amaris. ; 
111 Is 3 of 5 tt Pom onius Mela, book I THe 
e . Ire em pe r Hadrian had a famous horſe, 
to hielt he- gave this namb; when the horſe died; his muüſter, 
not fatisfted with erectirgia ſoperb monument to his me memory, 
1 hb him ſome elegant verſes, which are All 5 in | : g. 


i eighodora diſtinguiſhes the Proba & ge, from the 1 
Ow & reader.is defired, to e ne huſband- 
n forithe plughing,Scychiansy page 19%. S ** 44 1.57 : 
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nd e the Manpving: Mil Tae Nie 5 
muſt be op Aidan all 2 wt 55 1 


Sa 297. 5 er earn 18 


not ſown the ry grows to a furprifing helghe DES 
at i 2 med of itſell. 


oy ſued as . — donde : 
called Gerrhus, through a voyage of forty days, and 
it is known to:flow from the north. But of the re- 
moter places through which it paſſes, n neee 7 
ſpeak with certainty ;. it ſe tying. 
towards the. diſtrict of - che Scytiianhulbamlmes 
through a pathleſs deſert, For the ſpace of a 
ten days journey theſe Scythians- "inhabit its 
banks. The ſources” of this river only, like thoſe 
of the Nile, are to me unknown, as 1 believe 
they are to every other Greek. This river, A 
it approaches the ſea, is joined by the Hypa 
and they have both the ſame termination: the 
neck of land betwixt theſe two ſtreams i is called 
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I V. The Nath, rer 8 waned the e | 

, riſing from à lake; and paſſing through the 
eh: of the Scythian Nomides; empties itſelf into | 
the ſea near the town af Careinitis “ In itt 
courſe it bounds to the right rome: dan what 5 
tied the cart of ene WR 2 


Lvl. The amd of the 1 er i nde : 
it takes it name from the place Gerrhus, near which 


it ſeparates itfelf from the Boryſthenes, Am RO. 1 


this latter river 4s firſt known. 1 its pa age 


22 77 Ceres. I Sue mesuſtr pe WY to «, | Ceres, others/ ta : 
«the Mother; by this latter expreſſion Ceresmuſt be underſtood | 
and pot Veſta, as Gronovius would have it. In his obſervation, 
that the Scythiaub were acquahited neither with Ceres nbb : 
Cybele, he was perfectly right ; ; But Re büght to have ren em 
bered that the Boryſthenites or Olbiopolitz were of Greek: ori. 
gin, and that they had retained many. of the cuſtoms and uſages 15 
of their anceſtors. Larcher. R | 
8. _Carcinitis. ]—Many are of o opinion that this 3 18 what i 1 „ 


called Golfo di Moſcovia.—T. LO 
wards 
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of all theſe celebrated rivers: 9 155 graſs Which this 
country produces is of all that we know. the fulleſt 
of moiſture, which evidently appears from the dit. 
ſection of og cattle. - $a pe q CTY 24 255 | N Bo . cs 
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LIX. We re * that this pebpie 50 3 
the greateſt abundance z their laws and 


es Tanait, Irn, river is o now a d, Do According o : 
Plutarch, in- his Treatiſe of celebrated Rivers, It derived its 
name from a young. man called Tanis, who -AYOWINg an hatred = 
of the female ſex, was by Venus cauſed. to feel an unnatural e 
paſſion for his own mother; and he drowned himſelf i in conſe⸗ . 
quence in this river. It was alſo called the river of the Ama | 
zons; and, as appears from an old ſcholiaſt on Horace, was 7 55 
ſometimes confounded Wirk the Danube. It divides. er e 
from Aſia. 


a e g 


See alſo Quintus Oe ee Radon et ps me- 2 5 5 
dius interfluit. I. vi. c. 2. Of this river very frequent mention 
is made by ancient writers; by Horace very elegantly, in the Ode : 
beginning with « Extremum Tanaim fi biberes Een. c. 7. Ko 
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n NE Ly ONE NE = 1 
obſeryances a are theſe. ot their divini e 154 1 of „ | 
* yy ut competition the firſt, chen Jupiter,.am 2 

alli whom they believe to be the wite of Jupir 
ter; next to theſe are Apollo, the Celeſtial Venus, 
Hercules, and Mars. All the Scythians chere 
theſe as. deities, but the Royal Scythians pay dn ine 
Tites. alſo to Neptune. In the Scythian , tongue 
Veſta i is called Tabin T u piter and,: as, 1 think 7ery - 
Properly, Papæus 1 ellys, Apia; Apollo, Gtoly- 
rus; the Cœleſtial enus, Artimp ſa 3 and Nep; 
tune, Thamimaſadas.” Amongſt all theſe deities 


Mars is the only one to . whom they , think it 
Fer to crect altats, Hines, and dme or” 


N11 is * 
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IX. Their TT of rerlfice i in overy place * 
pointed for the purpoſe i is preciſely the ſame, f it 1 
this: The victim is ſecured with a rope, by its 
two fore Ke 5 the perſon who. offers, the, f er. 5 
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* Of their err} ie? is not unworthy the attention of 5 
the Engliſh reader, that Herodotus is the firſt author who makes 
anv mention of the religion of the Scythians, In moſt writings 
on the ſubje& of ancient mythology, Veſta is placed next io 
Juno, whoſe ſiſter ſhe was generally ſuppoſed to be: Montfäu- | 
con alſo remarks, that the figures which temain af Veſta have 5 
2 great reſemblance to thoſe of Juno, With reſpeQ to this 
goddeſs, the ancients were much divided in opinion; Euripides 4 
and Diony ſius Halicarnaſſenſis, agree in calling her Tellus — 
Ovid ſeems alſo to have had this in his mind when he ſaid 
« Stat vi terra ſui, vi ſtando Veſta vocatur.” Moſt of the dib. 
ficulties on this ſubject may 'by ſolved, by ks there were | 
two Veſtas.—T. = 

Papæus] or Pappæus, ſignifying father ; as being, ac 
chitin 8 to 998085 wang N Te bier Te the fire of gods antl men. | 
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of the divinity to hom dhe f facrifice. ns ; ; d 
he then faſtens a cord round the neck. of th 
victim, and. Arangles 3 it, by winding the cord f. 


» fick, all this is done withoue fire, without . 


bations, or without any of the ceremonies: in ul 
amongſt us. Wben the beaſt is | ſtr | 
5 crificer takes off its al and prepares to drels i it. 


IXI. As Seth i is very barr 2% 5 of 3 45 . 


have the following contrivance to dreſs the Hleſh 8 I 


the victim: Having flayed the animal, they ſtrip 


* 


the fleſh from the bones, and if they have them at 


hand, they throw it into certain pots made in Scy- 
thia, ang reſembling the Leſbian caldrons, though 
ſomewhat. larger; under theſe a fire is made with 
the bones * 5 If theſe 1 cannot be A they 
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e Who 758 the bebe j—Morflngany in "bis account of ; 


the gods of the Scythians, apparently gives a tranſlation of this 
paſſage, except that he ſays © the ſacrificing prieſt, after having 
turned aſide part of his veil: Herodotus ſays no ſuch thing, 
nor does any writer on this ce e 1 have had the 17 75 
portunity of conſulting 

e Fire is-made_46ith the Bonet. ]-—Montfqucon remarks on this 
| paſſage, that he does not ſee how this could be done. Reſources 
equally extraordinary ſeem to be applied in the eaſtern countries, 
where there is 2 great ſcarcity of fuel. In Perſia it appears 
from Sir John Chardin they burn heath; in Arabia they burn 
cow-dung ; and according to Dr. Ruſſel they burn parings of 


fruit, and ſuch like things. The prophet Ezekiel was ordered 
to bake his Land with n * dee n chap. iv. 
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Ae ur Mär — 4 eva rahity/ of Wards 
the paunch bf the vickit, and make à Hire With)" 

| bones as before. The bones being very inflart >. 
ble, and the paunch without difficulty mad W 
contain the fleſm ſeparated from the bone, che G 1. 

thus made t frefs ” With which is alfo the caſe 5 th 


him the entrilts,; and the more cite 9 | 
They ſacrifice CON. animals, 008 Horles 1 in. pa : 
ticular, 
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IXII. Such are the ierifices And ceremonies 
obſerved with reſpect to their other deities ; but 


A. ++ DFT 


the god Mars the particular rites, which are are paid 
are theſe—In every diſtri& they conſtruct A teinpl 3 

to this divinity of this kind; bundles of fall wood. 
are heaped together, to the length of three ſtadia, 
and quite as broad, but not ſo high ; the top is a 
regular ſquare, three of the ſides are ſteep and 
ken, but the fourth is an inclined plane forging 


12. * Thou ſhalt bake it Sik ; vas; ha coma. 
man.” Voltaire, in his remarks on this paſlage, pretends to 
underſland that the prophet was to eat the dung with his 
food. —< Comme il n'eſt point d'uſage de manger de telle 
confitures ſur ſon. pain, la plupart des hommes trouvent * 
commandemens indignes de la Majeſté divin.“ The 

alluded to admits of no ſuch inference : but it may be. ove 5 
cluded, that the burning of bones for the purpoſe of fuel Ws, 
not a very unuſual circumſtance, from m another paſſage in Eze- 
| kiel.— See chap. xxiv. 5. © Take "alſo the choioe of the 
flock, and burn the bones under 3 it, and make it boil, wel. — 
= 


* 6. 


| une ax - 
e 5 
of wood, to repair the ſtrufure, Which the ſevericy 
of the climate is apt to deſtroy. Upon the ſummit 
of ſuch. a pile each eythian tribe AA Ancient 
ſeymetar o, which is conſidered "tht fains bf * 
Mars, and is annsally honoured:by, the ſacrifice, of 
ſheep and horſes ; indeed to this deity more victims 


are offered than to all the other divinities. It is 


their cuſtom alſo, 0 Hacnfice: every hundredth cap- 

tive, but in a, different manner from their orhęr 
victims. Haying poured. ' þbations, upon their 
heads, they eu. their throats. into a veſſel placed 
for the purpoſe. With. this, carried. to the fümtbt 


of the "_ they beſmear. the above. mentioned ſcy- 


metar. Whilſt this is doing gbove, the following 
ceremony is obſerved below : From theſe human 
victims they cut off the right arms cloſe to the 

ſhoulder, and. throw hem p into the air. This 


& ee le En * natural 4 4 the $cy- 
thians ſhould adore with peculiar d&votion-the god of war; but 
as they were incapable of forming either an abſtract idea, or a 
corporeal repreſentation, they 'worſhipped their rutelar deity 
under the ſymbol of an iron citneter.—Gi8bon, 

In addition to this iron cymétar or cimeter, 13 tells us 
that the Seythians worſhipped Zamolxis as 4 god. See all. 
Ammianus Marceffinus, xxx. 2.—Nee templum apad eos viſi- 
tur, aut delubrum, ne tugutium Jaidem culmo tectum cerni 
uſquam poteſt, ſed Hladiks Barbarſco rita humi figitur nudus, 
eumque et Märtem retivnem Juas circuancircagt praſulem | 
verecundius colunt, * 

Larcher, who, quotes the above paſſage Hoa Am. Mar. tells 
us from Varro, that änciently at Rome the point of a ſpear was 
conſidered as 4 n of Marz. —. TL 


ceremony 
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ceremony being performed. on each vi BY & 1 5 
rally, they depart: the arms remain here they 6 
pen bo: all the bodies elſthere,”- 07 109m 3 
(2 7 ronltgh 00 39s 2: 2:5:ruls ol; 
LAI. The above is 4 deſcription: ole. | 
+ etifices.. Swine are never uſed for this buen 
they will ! not e 17 to be kept in thei it ce | 
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IXI. Their railltary: dome Je theſs 4 
Bier Scythian drinks the blood of the firſt pers 
ſon he lays ; the heads of all the enemies who tall | 
by his hand in battle he Preſents to his king! 
this offering entitles him to à ſhare of the plundeß 
which he could not otherwiſe claim. Their mode 
of wn whe" Ain Woe: Nag nat is 


— * n * : 
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10 The fin W _ dee cut off he of. nod | 
ſlain in battle, ſeems no unnatural action amongſt a race of 
ferce, and warlike barbarians. The art of ſcalping the head 
was probably introduced to avoid the trouble and fatigue 
carrying theſe ſanguinary trophies. 1 to any conſiderable diſtance, 
Many incidents which are here related of the Scythiang, will 
neceſſarily remind the reader of what is told af the native 
Americans. The following war ſong, from. Bofly' 8 Travels | 
through Louifiana, places the reſemblance i in a ſtriking point of 
view :—* I go to war to revenge the death of my brothers 
mall kilt—I hall exterminate I ſhall burn my no 
mall bring away flaves—TI ſhall deyour their hearts, dry | 
fizſh, drink their blood—I ſhall tear off their ſcalps, bu make = 
cups off their all.” | 

The quickneſs and dexterity with which the Indians perform 
the horrid operation of ſcalping, is too well known to requirg 
any rden. This coincidence of manners is very ſtriking, 
and 
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which” het re 


1 | Wich- an — if 


| kide _—_— ſuſpend i reer of 


the bridles ef their Horſeb when they both 
wegn and aps af rs ppl. 3 


the moſt illuſtrious. \Somibchere attwho few! toge⸗ 
cher ſeveral of theſe portions of human ſkin, and 
convert thim intu a Kind of ſhepherd's garment. 
There are others who-preferve-the ſxins of the riglit 


arms, nails and all, of ſuch enemies as they "kill 
and ufe them as a covering for 175 ee 
human ſkin is of alk others ce . unhy 
of a very firm texture; man 'Sey! 


| "will 115 | 


the whole-ſkin of a man, and e ſtretched * 
upon wood, Wt ir 55 a covering: to their . 2 


LXV. 1 a e of this people: TY Fo 
treatment; however, of their enemies heads, is not 
univerſal, it is only perpetrated on thoſe whom they 
moſt deteſt.— The ſcull, below the eye: brows, they 


cut off, and having cl 


it thoroughly, if they 


are poor they merely cover it with a piece of lea- 
cher; ; if gs tb 'rich;"in' 4ddirion Jeng hey de. 
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 eanſequence, happen to viſit chem, they. malte 
diſplay of theſe htads 7, and relate every citeum 


5 « If « mibiſer düſtlslss the people, 3 in three. hours Jud 


* hae vid gold; 41 0 f 7a JAN PE: 3 
a drinking cup. They dv the lame: mh eden 
to their neareſt — if-eoy Andor. tans 

the 3 17 MA — choy' doom 


ſtance” of. the previous. Cunthection, —— 5 
received, ans their — LEY | * 


| LXVI. Dale's aper te price es mer = oh 1 $4 
ati mixes a. gabler df ii e of. "which abe 
; ON - bean 269 q A ; 
5 . 2 db derte enten; vb, may e #ddnced 
from the Roman ,and Greek | hiſtorians, of the heads of enemies 
vanquiſhed in battle being carried i in triumph, « or expoſed. as 
trophies; examples alſo occur in ſeripture of the ſame cuſtom. b 
Thus David carried the Philitme's;head an triumph; the head 


24 


* Iſhboſheth was brought to David as a trophy why aid 


Jael /mite off the head of Siſera, but to preſent it triumphantly 
to Barak ? It is at the preſent day practiſed in the Eaft, many 
examples of which occur in 'Niebuhr's Letters. This is X60 well 1 


known to require further diſeuſſion; but many readers! max 


perhaps want to be informed, that ĩt was alſo uſpal to cut aff the 
hands and the feet of vanquiſhed enemies. The hands and feet 
of the ſons of Remmon, who flew Iſhboſheth, were cut off a 


| hanged up over the pool of Hebrot.-bee 0 ou” WO : 


18 7 
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Montague, vol. zi. p· 19. 


is dragged even from his maſter's arms: they cut off his hands, 
head, and feet, and throw them before the palace gate with : all 

the reſpe& in the world; while the ſultan, to whom they all pro- 's 
feſs unlimited adbration, its trembling in his e 
LT. 2 
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bo, ie defied public 
[this chey bo wake at Hopk. YEA 
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r ˙— rhe 5 
repreſented pins mon imputed to Offia, and as may be ſeen 8 

deſcribed a at len M on tg. the, Hiſtary, < 
Dn 7% the- Auaff the _ | 


and — courage. ry Gray 5 Deſcem af Oda — ; 
O. Tell me what is done below); 5 : 
For whom yop glittering esel ds is ſpread, 
Dreſt for whom yon golden be. 
Pr. Mantling in the g TR N op - 
The pure bevera Sas the bee; c \ 
Ober it hangs the 5 olds 4 EE) 
See alſo in the Edda, —1— ofiking-Brgzer 3 
Odin ſends his goddeſſes to candutime $&/his palace, I am 
going to fit in the place of honour, 10 inis ain with the gods. — - 


The hours of my life are pafſed away, I die in rapture,” Some 
| of my readers may probubly thank me rot giving: them a ſpeci- e 
Kanzas, as preſt a Worthius. „ | 
he . 
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4 thing are not permitte 6 ' t alle; 55 cheſe 
obliged to ſit apart by hemſch ich is Ce der 
a 1 mark of the greateſt ignominy 2. They. | 
have killed © Fed emics | 01 
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Fert animuz finire J 

Invite p ©. od 

5 WEL. oc, 

_ dinus bi mak. +5 

: 2 | ms cereviſiam cum Al. 2 1 

dn wonms ſede bibem Ds | 
N RY 525 bos me | 4 » | 
4.45 oF «dy ; dens mori . a 1 0 i 4 7. ang 
J 1 Create ignominy. ib . . enen ad N 
eos habetur eximius, cterum expertem eſſe cadis i inter. appayhs 
bria vel maximum.— Pomp. Mela, l. ii. c. 1. 

74 Iillow rvige.]—Ammianus Marcellinus, in e of 
the Huns, fays, “ Futura miro preſagiunt, modo; nam rectiores 
virgas vimineas colligentes, eaſque cum incantamentis quibuſ- 5 
dam ſecretis præſlitutb tempore diſcernentes, aperte quid potten- 
datur norunt.—Larcher, in quoting the above pallage, remarks, 
that he bas ſomewhere in the country Teen Tome traces uf this 
ſuperſtition praiſed. There is an animated fragment of Ennius 
remaining, in hk Which he Expreſſes 2 moſt cordial c contempt for all 
ſoothſayers: as it is hot perhaps N to every h I 
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Py” be excuſed inſerting 1 it, ES es OS 
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dem one bg 8. one en che grown, piſs bundle 1 
mee en the roll, e ay chro th 


lou "whichy eg, inte three: Parts they 
twine;round, rhein fingers; they. then nbd? Me : 
exerciſe, the art in e e 
s it NIR | 585 5 
{ ona arulpic 2 gos, + 57; 
5 3 No n Lag: 11 5 non 5 „ 80 * 
Non enim ſunt 4 f aut fapientia attedivina” 


an Sed ſuperſtitzoßf vares, impudentefdue harichk 5 
Aut inertesrzaht ia, Aut quibus gb tas 3 e 
A fmilar eontäm pr; for diener, ib . port be in 
the i Tyziniinnof Sbphoecles :- ti 49975 
93s EA bb n Hub- ue. 4.45 ;- $4 
iin re der rarrunt e bανe 35 94.7 Se, 3 
.'» | Lop ory ter poplen es, abi. 
. Nur pee nothing of futurity, 7 | 
fI3%9; f YI And theſe pro e fears are al | v. r. f 
* Arz of, di vinatien. J. To e ate, the aro modes of 
divindtion, which have at. d different * en practiſed by the 
ignor nt and Ai itious,” would be tio _caſy tat. We read 
of hydr ys libäromaney, 'onyEbmancy, divinations by 
e in Ezekiel of divination by a 
rod or wand. To ſome ſuch mode of divination, in all proba- 
bility, the following paſſage ſrom Hoſea alludes +. (My people 
alle -gounſel at- their — n —_ wr nana 
them.“ men tag ; 
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Us. MELPOMENE. 1 
LXVIII. Whenever the Scychian m thian monare my "= 
pens to be indiſpoſed, he er for e "the - 
- moſt celebrated of theſe diviners. When the Seh 
thians deſire to uſe the moſt gb Be kind of oaths 
they ſwear by the king's throne ““: theſe diviners, - 
therefore, make no ſcruple of affirming; that en 
or ſuch individual, pointing him out by name; has © 
forſworn himſelf by the royal throne.—1 mmedi te 5 : 
the perſon thus marked out is ſeized, andi ' informs . 
chat by their art of divination, which is infallible 
he has been indirectly the occaſion of the king's | 
illneſs, by having violated the oath which we Have 
mentioned. If the accuſed not only denies the charge, 
but expreſſes himſelf enraged at the imputation, tile 
king convokes a double number of diviners, who, 
examining into the mode which has been purſued 
in criminating him, decide accordingly. If he be 
found guilty, he immediately loſes his head, and the [ 
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three diviners who were firſt conſulted ſhare his 
effects. If theſe laſt diviners acquit the accuſed, 
others are at hand, of whom if the greater numbers : 
e him, . Arſe ven are 0 to enn 2 


ANT 7 4 
1 * 35 


LXIX. The manner in 1 which Wey are execut- 
ed is this: Some oxen are yoked to a waggon 5 
filled with faggots, in the midſt of which, with their 
feet tied, their hands faſtened. behind, and ar - 
mouths gagged, theſe diviners are placed; ny 


76 King's n J— The Turks at this day, gays Landis, 3 
« ſwear by the Ottoman Porte. Reiſke has the ſame de- 
mark: „ Adhue obtinet apud Turcas, per Portam Ottomaui-— 
can, hoc e eſt domicilium ſu principis, jurare. —7. IF 
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ME Lr Oo E. 

4 ger to che wood. and dhe ten terrif 1 

them run violently. away. It ſometimes happens | 

that the oxen themſelves are burned; and ten 
when the waggon is conſumed, the qxen eſcape 
ſeverely ſcorched. - This is the method by Which, | 

for the; AO m Ae pr fil cn ice ges, they 


dene eee, 1 5 | =D 
leaving the females unr MW, 4 
Scythians-form I lance 5 77, they obſerve theſe ce | 
A large e veſſel is filled with wine, 

into this is ponent, ſome of the blood of | e con- 
tracting parties, obtained by a flight i Way ion of a 
knife or a ſword; in this cup they dip a ſcyr tar, 
| ſome arrows, a hatchet, . and a ſpear. Aker this 
they. e ſome dem R ef, and! he Ser 


friends as e 1 dignity, fina 
contents . ns: veſſel. 1 Os: _ 6 


LXXI. The 8 of d 1 8 are in I 
diſtrict of the Gerrhi. As ſoon as the king, dies 4 
a large trench of a quadrangular form is ſunk, 
near where: the Boryſthenes begins to. be navigable, 7 
W 0 ia ww. _ the r is e 1 


©: EEE 

77 Form ld bock i i. c. . 74. N r | 
75 King dies.] A minute and intereſting deſc deſcrip wad of the 
funeral ceremonies of various ancient n = $ ye pen in 
Waere vol. v. 126, og Mt | 
„ ; 512 F 

R „ 15 Wax, | 
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War, after it has been thoroughly a and 


"the entrails taken out; before it is ſown up they 
fill it with aniſe, parſley-ſeed, braiſed cyprels,” and 
various aromatics. They then place it on à car- 
* Fiage, and remove it to another diſtrict, where the 
e who receive it, like the Royal Scythians, : 
cut off a part of their ear, ſhave their heads in a 
_ circular form, take a round piece of fleſh from their 
arm, wound their foreheads, noſes, and pierce their 

left hands with arrows. The body is again carried 
to another province of the deceaſed king's realms, 
the inhabitants of the former diſtrict accompanying 
the proceſſion. After thus tranſporting the dead 
body through the different provinces of tlie king- | 
dom, they come at laſt to the Gerrhi, who live in 
the remoteſt parts of 'Seythia, and amongſt whom 
"the ſepulchres are. Here the corpſe is Fang 
1 couch, round which at different diſtances da : 
are fixed; upon the whole are diſpoſed pieces of 

wood covered with branches of willow. In ſome 
other part of this trench they bury one of the de- 

_ ceaſed's concubines, whom they previouſly ſtrangle, 

together with the baker, the cook, the groom, his 

moſt confidential ſervant, his horſes, the choiceſt of 
© his effects, and finally ſome golden goblets, for the7 
| poſſeſs neither filver nor braſs: to conclude all, they 
fill up the trench with earth, and ſeem to be emu- 
lous in their eee to raiſe as high a e 
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i. The ceremony 84e 1 not Wee termi- 
. * {elect ſuch of, the deceaſed king's at- 
p | tendants, 4 


- MELPOMENE: 24 
tendants, in the following year, as have been moſt 5 


about his perſon; theſe are all native Seythians, : 
for in Seythia, there are no purchaſed flaves, che 5 


king lelecting ſuch to attend him as he thinks 
proper: fifty of theſe they ſtrangle ”9, with an equal | 
number 7 his beſt horſes. .- Ot all ds they open 


and cleanſe the bodies, which having filled with ſtraw, 5 


they ſew up again; then upon. two pieces bf wood 
they place a third of a ſemicircular form, with its 
concave ſide uppermoſt, 2 ſecond. is diſpoſed i I in like 
manner, then a third, and fo on, till: a ſufficient n num 


ber have been erected. Upon theſe ſemicircular pieces 


of wood they place the horſes, after. paſſing, large 
poles rc PO ; from the beet to che neck. 


* 
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79 They Foes J=—Vattairs . that Na impaled alive 
the favourite officers of the khan of the Scythian ns, round the 
dead body; whereas Herodotus CROP =o chat r Fun 
them firſt. Larcher. ; 01 > 

Whoever has occaſion n to examine any. «ok hs more 
ancient authors, will frequently feel his contempt excited, or his | 
indignation provoked, from finding. a multitude of paſſages i ig- | 
noran Iy miſunderſtood, or wilfully perverted. This remark is 
in a particular manner applicable to M. Voltaire, in whoſe 
work falſe and partial quotations, with ignorant miſconceptions 
of the ancients, obviouſl*- abound. The learned Pauw cannot in 
this reſpe& be entirely exculpated ; and I have a paſſage now | 
before me, in which the fault I would reprobate is eminently 
conſpicuous.— Speaking of the. Chineſe laws, he ſays, © they 
Puniſh the relations of a criminal convicted of a capital offence 
with death, excepting the females, aubem they ſell as ſlaves, fol- 
lowing in this reſpect the maxim of the Scychians, recorded by 
Herodotus,” On the contrary, our hiſtorian ſays, chap. 7% 
tha the females are not moleſted. A fimilar MORT, a5 it re- 
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reins faſtened to the legs; upon each of theſe e, 
aſterwards pl ace one of the youths who have been 


| having done this with each, they ſo leave thety.” 


carried about for the ſpace of forty days, are then 


the ſame cuſtoms with reſpect to their funerals : there were ſome 


Such with the Scythians 1 is the moſt honourable TOUT EIS 
Silius Italicus mentions alſo this cuſtom: ö 


At gente in Scythica ſuffixa cadavera truncis | 
Lenta dies ſepelit, putri liquentia tabo, 


©. £2 


2% M E LP O M EN a 
One part. of the ſtructure, formed as we have de 5 
ſcribed, ſupporting the ſhoulders of the horſe, the 


upwards, The horſes are then bridled, and * 


= | ſtrangled, in the following manner: a pole is 

paſſed through each quite to the neck, through t 6 . 
1 back, the extremity of which is fixed to the piece „ 
i of timber with which the horſe has been TOs * 


ILXXIII. The obe are the ceremonies cba ; 
ed in the interment of their kings : as to the peo- 7 
ple in general, when any one dies the neighbours i 
place the body on a carriage, and carry it about to 
the different acquaintance of the deceaſed; theſe 
prepare ſome entertainment for thoſe who accom- 
pany the corpſe, placing before the body the ſame 
as before the reſt. Private perſons, after being thus 


buried ©. T hey who have been engaged in the 
| Perform : 


te then buried. 1—The epa did nor all of them chf 


who ſuſpended the dead bodies from a tree, and in that ſtate left 
them to putrefy. Of what conſequence,” ſays Plutarch, “ is 
it to Theodorus, whether he rots in the earth or upon it? 
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performance ay ined erwards 
lowing mode of - PUNE; Orou zhly 
waſhing the head, 5 een, ken. i, .chey 
do thus with regard to the body : they place in che 
ground three ſtakes, inclining towards each other, 

round theſe chey bind flezors af-wodl aa meh @8 : 
e Oe bee . . ne | 


LAXIV. They b. hah! wang ow) a 3 
hemp reſembling flax, except that ãt ĩs both thicker 
and larger; it is indeed ſuperior to flax, whether it 
is cultivated or grows ſpontaneouſly. Of this the 
Thracians make themſelves garments, which ſo 
nearly reſemble thoſe of flax, as to require a ſkilful 
eye to diſtinguiſh them : they who had never ſeen 
this hemp, would conclude Halal veſts to be e 


of flax. 


LXXV. The 3 4 de Gat af ts 
hemp, and placing it beneath the woollen fleeces 


It is not daa da its Ps to * N that 1 Ra- 
tions have cuſtoms barbarous like themſelves, and that theſe 
cuſtoms much reſemble each other, in nations which have no 
communication. Captain Cock relates, that in Otaheite. theß 
leave dead bodies to putrefy on the ſurface of the _—___ 48] 
the fleſh is entirely-waſted, they- then OA: nes. arc hei 
See Hawkſworth's Voyages, © My | | 
* Of this the Thractians. Lee ſays has the Thracian 
women make themſelves garments of hemp: conſult him, at the 
word Keanu: —. Hemp is a plant which has ſome reſemblance 
to flax, and of W the ba women . ad 
velts, Te ZE | | 2255 
255 8 5 | which 
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248 1 EL T OM E NE. 
which we have before deſcribed; they *h ing 22 
on the red- hot ſtones, immediately a perfumed vat 
pour ** afcends ftronger than from any Given 
ftove. This to the Scythians is in the place of * 
bath, and it excites from them cries of \exultation, | 
It is to be "obſerved, that they never bathe theme 
ſelves : the Scythian women, bruiſe under a my 7 
ſome wood of the. cypreſs, .cedar, and frankincenſe;; 
upon this: they pour à quantity of water, till it 


| becomes of a certain conſiſtency, with. which they 


anoint the N e ker neee the time 
58 5 3 285 a bee 


lg 


15 4 6 mw bros the gory of the magie powers 


imputed to Medea ſeem in this place particularly applicable, 
T tranſlate, for the benefit o of the reader, when Fulham: ſays * 


upon the ſubject. 8 2 
Concerning Medea, who was fab by the proceſs of bales. 
to make old men young ag: ain, the matter was this: ſhe firſt of 
all diſcovered a flower which could make the colour of the 
hair black or white ; ; ſuch therefore as wiſhed to have black 
hair rather than white, by her means obtained their wiſh, 
Having alſo invented baths, ſhe nouriſhed with warm vapouts. 
thoſe who wiſhed it, but not in public, that the profeſſors of the 
medical art might not know her ſecret. The name of, this 


application was æaghανναeν,, or © the boiling.“ When therefore | 
by theſe fomentations men became more active, and improved 


in health, and her apparatus, namely the caldron, wood, and fire, 


was diſcovered, it was | ſuppoſed that her patients were in 5 
reality boiled. Pelias, an old and infirm man, png this ach 
tion, died in the proceſs.—7. | 


Bs Anoint the body.] When we — in "this ng of: — 


cuſtom of anointing the body amongſt an uncivilized race, 


in a cold climate, and afterwards find that in warmer 


regions it became an indiſpenſable article of luxury: and 


elegance with the politeſt nations, we pauſe to admire the 
baprige and verſatility of the 3 mind, The motive of the 
Ser 
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a l £45 52613 36 eie 
| ILXXVI. The thians have not only. a great 
 abhorcence ofall-foreign-cuſtoms, but esch ps 
Thoſe of the Greeks they particularly avoid, as ap- 
peats both from: Anacharſis and Seyles. Of Ana. 
charlis 40 is K remarkable, chat W perſanalb 5 


Scjrhigup was at irg perhaps only to obtain agi ply of body, 
without any views to cleanlineſs, or thoughts of fi afiry, 15 | 
hot climates fragrant” ils / were probably firſt uſed to diſperſe 
thoſe feetid ſmells which heat has artendeney to generate ; Pres: 
cious pintments therefore ſoon became kſſential tor dhe enjoy 
ment of life; and that they really were fo, may be ally madg 
appear, from all the belt writers ey See Anacreong 
Ode xv. | | 


$i Enes u pognoy : 3 
; Karabes ye UT1V7y 4 e | | 
EA {48068 coJmos 5 

25 7 Ferret arma. = i: 

} Let my hair with engen ow 

ob Wk roy bein crown my brow 
bee alſo Horace ; © FOES | - 

_ >, -- \_ —_—_—_— fade capacihus 3 
Vrgvesa de conch k. | 

The fame fact alſo appears from the 20 1 fon 
the threat of the prophet Micah : < Thou ſhalt tread the olive, 


put thou ſhalt not anoint thee with oil. 2 — Theſe inſtances are 
only adduced to prove that fragrant oils were uſed in private 


life for the purpoſes of elegant luxury; how they were ap- 
plied in athletic exerciſes, and always before NI ſuffici» 
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250 MELT ONE NE. 
viſited a large part of the habitable 


rr 


Scythia. In his e over the Hel 


touched at Cyzicus , at the very time when 4. 


inhabitants were be a ſolemn and mag- 
nificent feſtival to the mother of the gods. He 


without injury to his country, he would inſtit 


made a vow, that if he ſhould return ſafe and 


honour of this deity, the ſame rites he e, 


performed at Cyzicus, together with the ſolem- 
nities obſerved on the eve of her feſtival b. Ar. 


riving therefore in Seythia, in the diſtrict of Hylas 


near the-Courſe of Achilles, a place abounding with 


trees, he performed all the particulars of the above- 
mentioned ceremonies, having a number of ſmall 
ſtatues ſecured together 5 with a cymbal in his | 


TERS - k 4 Tt of 


3 Cyxicus. Ian account of the ruins of this place may * 


found in Pococke. It now produces a quantity of rich wine in 


great repute at Conſtantinople. 

This city was once poſſeſſed of conſiderable territory, and 
was governed by its own laws. There was here a temple built 
to Dindymene by the Argonauts. This muſt not be confounded 
with the Cyzicus, a city of ee on the ee, bar 
the Mileſians.—7. 

i Eve of her feſtival. ]—Theſe feſtivals probably com- 
menced early on the evening before the day appointed for their 


ö 


celebration; and it ſeems probable that they paſſed the night 


in ſinging hymns in honour of the god or goddeſs to whom . 
feaſt was inſtituted. See the Pervigilium Veneris,—Larcher, 


The Pervigilia were obſerved principally in honour of Cone: | 
and of Venus, and as appears from Aulus Gellius, and other 


writers, were converted to the * of exceſs and n 
ery.—T. i 
| of Statues fecured together, ]=T heſe ne e are e 


n 


at 


x 


1 ME L GNR 4% 
hand. In this fitustion he was Ober yt by "3 
of the natives, who gave intelligence of wht he 
had ſeen'to Saulius, the Scythian king. The king 
went inſtantly to, the place, and ſeeing Anacharſis 


ſo empinen killed him with. an arrow. —If any 


charſis, the Sey n all — of. 
him, merely becauſe he 'viſited Greece, and had 
learned ſome foreign cuſtoms: but as I have been 
informed by Timnes, the tutor of Spargapithes, 
Anacharſis was the uncle of Idanthyrſus, a Scythian 
king, and that he was the fon of Gnurus, grandſon 
of Lycus, and great-grandſon of Spargapithes. Tf 
| therefore this genealogy be true, it appears chat 
Anacharſis was killed by his own brother; for 
Saulius, . who killed ee was the e of 
Ida N 

LXXVII. It is proper to * ack 2 this 
from the Peloponneſians I have received a very 
different account : they affirm that Anacharſis 
was ſent by the Scythian monarch to Greece, for 
the expreſs purpoſe 5 IV himſelf 3 in ſcience ; z, 


at length in Apollonius Rhodius, book i. 1139.— This Sreum- 
ſtance of the ſmall figures tied together, is totally omitted by 
Mr. Fawkes in his verſion, who ſatisfies himſelf by ſayings 


The Phrygians ſtill their goddeſs* favour win 
By the revolving | wheel and timbrel's din, 


The trueſt idea perhaps of the rites of Cybele, may Fa obs 
_ tained From à careful peruſal of the Atys of Catullus, one of 
the molt precious remains of antiquity, and perhaps tlie only 
Fug ſpecimen of the old dithyrambic Wer. | 
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and they add, that at his return he 1 ned his 
employer, that all the people of Greece were Des.” 

cupied in ſcientifie purſuits, except "the. Lacedæ 5 5 
monians ; 75 but; he. 0 eee, to o ei 


* wk 


laced har Acactartle 1 was ; hilled in N man- 5 
ner which has been deſcribed, and that he owed . 
his deſtruction to the practice of ee eultda 
ang. Grecian manners, ee en, 


LXXVIII. Wo many years e 99 
the ſon of - Aripithes, experienced a ſimilar fortune, 
Aripithes, king of Scythia, amongſt many other 
children, had this fon Scyles by a woman of Iſtria, 
who taught him the language and ſciences of Greece. 
It happened that Aripithes was treaſonably put ta 
death by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrſi. He 
was ſucceeded in his daminians by this Scyles, who 
married one of his father” s wives, whoſe name waz 
Opæa. Opæa was a native of Scythia, and had a 
ſon named Oricus by her former hyſband. When 
Scyles aſcended the Scythian throne, he was exceed- 
ingly averſe to the manners of his country, and 
very partial to thoſe of Greece, to Which he had 
been accuſtomed from his childhood. As often 
therefore as he conducted the Scythian forces to the 
city of the Boryſthenites, who affirm that they are 
deicended from the Mileſians, he left his army be- 


fore the town, and entering into the place ſecured 


the gates. He then threw aſide his Scythian dreſs, 
and aſſumed the habit of Greece. In this, without 
X 5 guards 


M E ; Fo M ® NE ess 


3 or attendants, it was his bade fp par 
through the public ſquare, having the caution: to 
place guards at the gates, chat no one of his un 
trymen might diſcover him. He not ofly-;chus 
ſhewed his partiality to the cuſtoms of Greece, = 
he alſo facrificed to the gods in the Grecian man- 
ner. After continuing in the city for the ſpage uf 
a month, and ſometimes for grey het Bean re- 
ſume his Scytlian dreſs; and depart; 

quently repeated, having built a adage] in- his bun. 
and married an mint the e . 
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LXXIX. It ae „ ae 4 his 
end ſhould be unfortunate, which 'accordingly hap- 
pened. It was his deſire to be initiated into the 
myſteries of Bacchus; and he was,.alrea yy abou⁊ 

to take ſome of the ſacred utenſils in his hands, 
when the following prodigy appeared to him. 1 
have before mentioned the palace which He had i in 
the Na ob the Boeyitheaites 3 ic was Bs very, large 


es 


ED It; +5 þ #19 3199 l 1 
27 tt et 1 . —This idea, which 'QCCurs- 
peatedly i in the more ancient writers, is moſt beautifully ez ex- 
preſſed in the Perſe of AÆſchylus; winch 1 e mer reader i in 
the animated verſion of Potter, 2 „ 
Ea in nee 


Fer when · mis fortune s fravdfal "wwe 0 ws 3 
| Preparest pour the vengeance of the os bins brad 
What mortal ſhall her.Force withſtanld. 

| What rapid ſpeed th? impenlling fury a 2 55 9. ng 
Gentle at firſt,” with flattering/{\miles, - + there 
* She ſpreads her ſoft enchanting wiles z 200 0 et 
2 ber toils allures her deſtind pre, 
0 Wheßee man ne' er breaks unhurt ey. 4 271 4} 
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nd magnific nt ſtructure, and the ns of ms 

brand with ſphinxes and griffins of white mar- 
ble: the lightning of heaven deſcended upon 
it, and it was totally conſumed. Scyles neverthe- 
leſs perſevered in what he had undertaken. The | 
Seythians reproach the Greeks on account of their 
Bacchanalian feſtivals, and aſſert it to be contrary to 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that any deity ſhould prompt 
men to acts of madneſs. When the initiation 7 
Scyles was completed, one of the Boryſthenites 
diſcovered to the Scythians what he had done 


c count of our Bacchanalian rites, when we viel! 
< to the impulſe of the deity. This fame deity | 
* has taken poſſeſſion of your ſovereign, he Ss 
© now obedient i in his ſervice, and under the in- 
“ fluence of his power. If ye diſbelieve my words, 
e you have only to follow me, and have ocular _ 

« proof that what I ſay is true.” The principal 
Septhians accordingly followed him, and by a ſe- 
cret avenue were by him conducted to the citadel. 
When they beheld 488 8 80885 with his thiaſus, : 


15 7he lightning. ]—The ancients belinid thas lighting! never 
fell but by the immediate interpoſition of the gods; and what= 
ever thing or place was ſtruck by it, was ever after deemed + 
ſacred, and ſuppoſed to have been conſecrated by the deity wo : 
himſelf. There were at Rome, as we learn from Cicero de Di- 
vinatione, certain books called « Libri Falgurales,”* expreſsly 
treating on this ſubjet. In Ammianus Marcellinus this ex- 
preſſion occurs, © contacta loca nec intueri nec calcari debere 
pronuntiant libri fulgurales. The Greeks placed an urn over 
the place where the lighting fell: the . had a e 
ebſervance. 
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pofrative; por revuming informed o the army: of * 
_ 22 mag) ſeen. ak oy 


IXXX. A ee, eturned 5 
rection was excited againſt” him; and his brother 
Octomaſades, whoſe mother” was the daughter of 
Tereus, was promoted to the throne. Scyles hay- 
ing learned the partici rs and the motives: of hs 
revolt, fled into Thrace 7 againſt which re as 
ſoon as he was informed of this event, Oct | 
fades advanced with an army. The Tine 
met him at the Iſter; when they were upon the 
point of engaging, Sitalces ſent an herald to Octo- 
maſades, with this meſſage; © A conteſt Denied 
« would be abſurd, for you are the ſon of my 
« ſiſter. My brother is in your power; if you 
„will deliver him to me, Iwill give up Scyles ip 
« you, thus we ſhall - mutyally. avoid all danger.” 
As the brother of Sitalces had taken refuge with 
Octomaſades, the above overtures effected a Peace. 
The Scythian king ſurrendered up his uncle, and 
received the perſon of his brother. Sitalces im- 
mediately withdrew his army, taking with him his 
brother; but on that very day Octomaſades de- 
prived Scyles of his head. Thus tenacious ate the 
Scythiang. of their national cuſtoms, and ſuch the 
tate of thoſe who. A introduce, 9 
ceremonies Argh od moe: 
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people, whilſt others have informed me, r 5 


race of Hercules, general of Greece, has corſcerstel, this 
goblet, to Neptune, as a monument of his valour. Abena. 


* all decency.— E: 


= MELPOMENEK. | 
ILXXXI. On the popplouſneſs of. 155 at | 


am not able to ſpeak: with, deciſion 15 he „ "ha 
| been: repreſented! to; me by. ſome as a numeroy 


Scythians there are but jew. I ſhall relate 8 5 
\ ever what has fallen within my own obſervatſon⸗ 
Betwixt the Boryſthenes and the Hypanis / th £ e is 


à place called Exampteys: to, this 1 have't . 
fore made ſome alluſion; when ſpeaking of 'a 


fountain which it contained, whoſe watery were 
ſo exceedingly bitter as to render the Hypanis, 
into which.it flows, perfectly impalatable. In chis 
place is a veſſel of braſs, fix times larger than that 
which is to be ſeen in the entrance of Pontus, eon- 
ſecrated there by Pauſanias the ſon of Cleom- 


brotüs. For the benefit of thoſe WhO my! Not 


CY » Confecrated 5 by Payfeniar =Nym okla of Herades 
relates, in the ſixteenth book, of his hiſtory of his count; , that 
'Paufanias, who vanquifhed Mardonius at Platea, in viol: tion of 
the laws of Sparta, and yielding to his pride, conſecrated, 
whilſt he was near Byzantium, à goblet of braſs, to thoſe gods 
whoſe ſtatues may be ſeen at the mouth of the F,uxine, which 


| goblet may {till be ſeen, V anity and inſolence had made hint 


fo far forget himſelf, that he preſumed to ſpecify" in the in- 
ſcription, that it was he himſelf who had conſecrated it? it Pau- 


ſanias of Lacedæmon, fon of Cleombrotus, and of the an 


What would have been the indignation of this Ur any hif- 


- toriah of that period, if he could have foreſeen the baſe. and 
ſervile inſcriptions dedicated in aſter- times, in almoſt all parts 


of the habitable world, to the Cæſars and their vile deſcend- 
ants? Many of theſe have been preſerved, and at are an e 


have 


mM E 1 Pp MENS. 2 
have ſeen” it, 1 ſhall here deſcribe it: "This veſ 


which is in Scythia, is of the thickneſs of fix JIN . 55 
and capable of containing ſix hundred amphore. SE, 


The natives ſay that it was malle of the points of : ar. 
rows, for that Ariantas®, one of their kings; being 
deſirous to CAGE the number of the Seyt 5 
com Ande d 2 1 + 
to ws: dim the point df an arrow $7 by theſe 
means ſo prodigious a quantity were collected that 
this veſſel was compoſed ' from them. It was oe 
by the prince as a monument of the fact, and by 
him conſecrated at Exampœus.— This is What I 
have dan Nos the WE neſs 
COTS +32 Den ON £4342: 3: { 
LX&XIL. This country has abihing remark 
able except its rivers; which are equally: ge and 
numerous. If beſides theſe and its vaſt and ex- 


tenſive. plains, it poſſeſſes any thing worthy | of ad- 


. 
Ce #4 
: i 71 1 


miration, it is an impreſſion which they ſhew'of - 


the foor of nene | Ln 20 two 
0 e et be cubis 


ets {- y if 5778 1 
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how dangerous it is to take upon truſt what many learned men 


put down upon the authority of ancient writers. Hoffman, whoſe 


Lexicon ĩs a prodigy of learning and of induſtry, ſpeaking of this 
Ariantas, ſays, & that he made . of his ſubjects bring Him 


every year the point of an arrow. For the truth af this he 
refers the reader to Herodotus, and the paſſage hes us. He- 
rodotus ſays. no ſuch thing. 7. 

1 Foot of Hercules. J==The length of the fort of Hercules 
was aſcertained by that of the ſtadium at Olympia, which was 


{aid to have been meaſured by him to the length of 600 of his 


own feet: hence Pythagoras eſtimated che ſize of Hercules by 
the rule of proportion; and hence too the neces ex 2 Hur- 


Vol. II. e cu, 
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patched emiſſaries different ways, commanding 
of his dependants to raiſe a ſupply. of 4 


cubits in ſize, but reſembling the fontep 0 af; 4 FR A 1 4 


7 it Is near the river RO” 1 ee 8 1 Dy 


bo om- hte 1 or e digreſied, — Da — — . 
paring to make an expedition againſt Scythia, 


others to prepare a fleet, and others to throw 2 : | 
bridge over the Thracian Boſphorus. Artabanus, 1 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and brother of Darius, endea- 
voured to perſuade the prince from his puſphſt, 
urging with great wiſdom the indigence of Scyrhiaz f 
nor did he deſiſt till he found all his arguments 
ineffectual. Darius having completed his ai 5 
aaſost, ne rag, Suſa with his army. 8 


LXXXIV. Ulm this ns a Perſian, 3 3 


name was CEbazus, and who had three ſons in the 


army, aſked permiſſion of the king to detain: one 
of them. The king replied, as to a friend, that the 


petition was very modeſt, © and that he would | 


« jeave him all the three.” CEbazus' was greatly 
delighted, and conſidered his three ſons as exempted - 
from the ſervice: but the. king commanded his 
guards to put the three young men to death; and b 
chus were the three ſons of CEbazus left, wat of 

LXXXV. Darius marched from Suſa 2 8 
culem, a mote modern ſubſtitution for the ancient one of 4 


#7009 Azoric. See Aul. Gell.']. i. and Eraſmus? s\ Adagia, in 
, 8 the proverb of ex pede Herculem has no place. —7. Ego 
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of all ſeas moſt deſerves admiration... Its: length 
is eleven thouſand one Ws: ſtadia; its breadth, 
where it is greateſt, is three thouſand two hundred. 


The breadth of the entrance is four ſtadia; the 8 
length of the neck, which i is called the Boſphorus, 
where the bridge had been erecked, is e one 


92 N foated, ]—The Cyanean rocks were at * Vetle 


diſtance one from the other, that viewed remotely they appear- 
ed to touch. This optic illuſion probably gave place to the 
fable, and che fable gained credit Tom the r encoun- 


tered on this ſea. Lareber. > 8 


See a deſcription of theſe rocks | in Apollonia Rhodius: ; 1 give : 


it from the verſion of Fawkes. 


When hence your deſtin'd voyage you 3 ; 
Two rocks will riſe, tremendous to the vn: $f 0036s 
Juſt in the entrance of the watery waſte, . 

Which never mortal yet in ſafety paſt. 

Not firmly fix'd, for oft, with hideous ſhock, 5 
Adverſe they meet, and rock encounters Ka : 
The boiling billows daſh'theirairy brow, — 

Loud thundering round the ragged ſhore below. 


The circumſtance of their floating i is ao mentioned by Vale: | 


rius F laccus. 


Erranteſque per alum. 
c — 3 


93 In the temple. I- Jupiter was © bad: in this ks ander 
the name of Urius, becauſe this deity was ſuppoſed favourable to 


navigation, ages ſignifying a favourable wind. And never could 


there be more occaſion for his aſſiſtance than in a ſea remark, : 


'S2 "i 


ably eee, 


MELPOMENE. 26 

the brickzd had been thrown' over the Belp * at / 

Chalcedon. Here he embarked and ſet ſail Goethe. = 
Cyanean iſlands, which, if the. Greeks may be be- 

|  lieved, formerly floated . Here, ſitting in the 

temple *, he caſt his eyes over the Euxine, which 


8 
"% 1 
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hundred and twenty ſtadia. The Boſp 


connected with the Propontis , which flowing i in⸗ 5 $ 
to the Helleſpont , is five. en ſtadid in 


breadth, and four indeed in length. The Hel. 6 


leſpont itſelf, in its narroweſt part, where it enters 
the ZEgean _ is e, ſtadia e . geren : 


wide. | As 
a - N » * 


ns 


MP, "ID ee hy, e and the H 1 0 
the ſhores of Europe and Afia, receding on either ſide, incloſe 
the ſea of Marmara, which was known to the ancients by the 


denomination of Propontis. The navigation from the iure 
of the Boſphorus to the entrance of the Helleſpont, 1s about 


one hundred and twenty miles. Thoſe who ſteer their weſtward ; 
courſe through the middle of the Propontis may at once de- 
ſcry the high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never loſe: 
fight of the lofty ſummit of mount Olympus, covered 'with 


eternal ſnows, They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom 


ef which Nicomedia was ſeated, the imperial reſidence of Dio- 
cletian ; and they paſs the ſmall iſlands of Cyzicus and Pro- 
| conneſus, before they caſt anchor at Gallipoli, where the {ea 
which ſeparates Aſia from Europe is again N into a 


narrow channel. Gibbon. 


9 Helleſpont.] —The geographers, who, with FY moſt Ccilful D 


accuracy, have ſurveyed the form and extent of the Helleſpont, 


aſſign about ſixty miles for the winding courſe, and about three 


miles for the ordinary breadth of theſe celebrated ſtreights. 
But the narroweſt part of the channel is found to the nor. 
ward of the old Turkiſh caſtles, between the cities of Ceſtus 
and Abydos. It was here that the adventurous Leander braved 
the paſlage of the flood for the, poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs: It 
was here likewiſe, in a place where the diſtance between tlie 
oppoſite banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes 
compoſed a ſtupendous bridge of boats for the purpoſe of tranſ⸗ 


porting into Europe an hundred and ſeventy myriads of Bar- 
barians, A ſea contracted within ſuch narrow limits may ſeem 


Orghous has frequently beſtowed on the Helleſpont.—Gibbox. - 


) on LXXXVI. 


But ill to deſerve the epithet of Broad, which Homer as well aa 


1 7 br” 
1 


i Mu ELTOMENR abi 
LXXXVI. The exact menſuration of a Gas 


is thus determined; in a long day ** a ſhip will 5 
fail the ſpace of ſeventy thouſand orgyæ, and ſixty 


thouſand by night. From the entrance of the 


Euxine to Phaſis, which is the extreme length of 
this ſea, is a voyage of nine days and eight nights, 
which is equal to eleven hundred and ten thouſand” 
orgyæ, or eleven thouſand one hundred ſtadia. The 
broadeſt part of this ſea, which 4 is from Sindica 1 
to Themiſcyra, on the river Thermodon, is a 
voyage of three days and two nights, Which is 1 


equivalent to three thouſand three hundred ſtadia, 


or three hundred and thirty thouſand orgyz. The 


Pontus, the Boſphorus, and the Helleſpont, were 


thus ſeverally meaſured by me; and circumſtanced 
as I have already deſcribed. The Palus Mcevtis 
flows into the Euxine, which in extent almoſt 


equals it, and Which is Wan mo the mother of 
the Euxine. | 


LXXXVII. When Darius had taken a furvey 
of the Euxine, he failed back again to the bridge 


8 In a long day.]-—That is, a ſhip in à long day would fail _ 
eighty miles by day, and ſeventy _ on ga der Weſlel- : 
ing's notes on this paſſage.- 7). 

77 Sindica.]— The river Indus was aft called the Sindus. 
There were people of this name and family in Thrace. Some 
would alter it to Sindicon, but both terms are of the ſame 
purport. Herodotus ſpeaks of a regio Sindica, upon the Pontus 
- Euxinus, oppoſite to the river Thermodon. This ſome would 
alter to Sindica, bat both terms are of the ſame amount. The 
Ind or ladet of the eaſt i is at this By OR ; and was 

| FOES * cConſtructed 


262 of * L 1 ol M E N E. 10 1 . 
cohſwukted by Mandrocles the Samian. / a hen 
examined the Boſphorus, near which 6 he ordered | 
two columns of white marble to be -erected;” Un 

one were inſcribed in Aſſyrian, on the other in 

Greek characters, the names of the different na- 

tions which followed him. In this expedition * 
was accompanied by all the nations which acknow. 0 
ledged his authority, amounting, cavalry included, 
to ſeventy thouſand men, independent of his fleet, 
which conſiſted of fix hundred ſhips. Theſe co 
lumns the Byzantines afterwards removed to this - 

city, and placed before the altar of the Orthofian 

Diana”, excepting only one ſtone, which they depo- 

ſited in their city before the temple of Bacchus, and 

which was covered with Aſſyrian characters. That 
part of the Boſphorus where Darius ordered the 
bridge to be erected is as I conjecture nearly 

at the _ of middle diſtance between Why 1 


l | 98 Near which, J—The new „ of 5 and Alia are 
conſtructed on either continent upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples of Serapis, and of Jupiter Urius. The d 
caſtles, a work of the Greek emperors, command the nar- 
roweſt part of the channel, in a place where the oppoſite 
banks advance within five hundred paces of each other. Theſe 
fortreſſes were reſtored and ſtrengthened by Mahomet the 8e- 
cond, when he meditated the ſiege of Conſtantinople : bat che 
Turkiſh conqueror was moſt probably ignorant that near two 
thouſand years before his reign Darius had choſen the ſame 
ſituation to connect the two continents by a —_— of boats. 
Gibbon. | 

99 Orthofian Diana. . are told by Plutarch, chat! in "TM 
nour of the Orthofian Diana, the young men of Licedzmon 
permitted themſelves to be flagellated at the altar with the en- 
tremeſt ſeverity, without uttering the ſmalleſt complaint—T. / 

| By 7 tium 
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IXXXVII. With this bridge: B was VS 


much delighted, that he made many valuable pre- 


ſents » to Mandrocles the Samian, who conſtructed 
it: with the produce of theſe the. artiſt cauſed 'a 
repreſentation to be made of the Boſphorus, with 
the bridge thrown over it, and the king ſeated on a 
throne, reviewing his troops as they paſſed. This 


| he afterwards conſecrated in the N on: 1 _ # 


with this inſcription : 


Thus was the fiſhy Poplar Welse, 

When Samian Mandrocles his bridge e 

Who there, obedient to Darius“ wil, 
Approv d his country's fame, and 9 ſkill, 


| LXXXIX. Darius having rewind the an 


paſſed over into Europe: he had previouſly order- 


ed the Ionians to paſs over the Euxine to the Iſter, 
where having erected a bridge, they were to wait 
his arrival. To aflift this expedition, the Ionians 
and Zolians, with the inhabitants of the Helleſpont, 
had aſſembled a fleet; accordingly, having paſſed 
the Cyanean 1 iſlands, they failed dire&ly to the Iſter; 
and arriving after a paſſage of two days from the 
ſea at that part. of the. river where it begins ta 


branch off, they conſtructed A bridge. D arius 


" -_ Valuable preſents. ]—Gronovius retains the readin g of 
T8018 x, which is very abſurd in itſelf, and ill agrees with 
the context: the true reading is va du, that is, ten of each 
article 3 —$See Caſaubon on Athenzus, and others.—T. 09 
NA S4 | croſſed 5 
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croſſed de Boſphorus, and. marched 


Tearus, "hs. EN cumped for "th wo of 


Rs 
7 40 
TE 12 5 
d | | ; 
ays. | ; | „ 
- - 8 5 ns Fs | * 


1 2 The ap ho: inhabit i its banks affirm 
* waters of the Tearus to 1 an excellent re- 


medy for various diſeaſes, and particularly for 
ulcers, both in men and horſes. Its ſources are 


thirty- eight in number, iſſuing from the ſame rock, 
part of which are cold, and part warm; they are 
at an equal diſtance from Heræum, a a City near 
Perinthus w, and from Apollonia on the Fain.” 
being a two days journey from both. The Tea- 
rus flows into the Contadeſdus, the Contadeſdus 
into the Agrianis, the Agrianis into the Hebrus, E 
the Hebrus into the ſea, near the city nus. 1 


Xcl. A arriving at the Tearus, ae 8 
his camp: he was ſo delighted with this river, that 
he cauſed a column to be erected an the ſpot, wit 
this inſcription : © The ſources of the Tearus afford 
« the beſt and cleareſt waters in the world: In 
* proſecuting an expedition againſt Scythia, Da- 
* rius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, the beſt and moſt ami - 


e able of men, ſovereign of Perſia, and of all the | 


* * arrived here with his forces. 


Xcll. Leaving this place, Darius advanced. to- | 


19: Perinthur.] This place was anciently known by a ab. 
ferent narges of Mygdoma, Heraclea, and innen is now | 


wands 7 


called Pera,T, 


| ** U TON EN E 265 
wards another river, called Artiſcus, hich: flows 
through the country of the Odryſians*®, On his 
arrival here he fixed upon one certain ſpot, on 
which he commanded every one of his ſoldiers to 
throw a ſtone as he paſſed: this was accordingly 
done, and Darius, having thus raiſed an immenſe 
pie of n= pajunnip ol Mienen e 


XCIII. Before Ty ERS) at = Iſter, $a art * 
all ſubdued the Getæ, a people who pretend to 
immortality. The Thracians of Salmydeſſus, and 
they who live above Apollonia, and the city of 
Meſambria, with thoſe who are called Cyrmiani- 
ans, and Mypſzans, ſubmitted themſelves to Da- 


rius without reſiſtance. The Getæ obſtinately de- 


fended themſelves, but were ſoon reduced; theſe of 
all the Thracians are the braveſt and the moſt oy" 
1 | 

XCIV. T Ul believe ni to be immor- 
tal *; and whenever any one dies they are of opi- 
nion that mY An P the preſence of their 


. « OS Theſe people are ſuppoſed to be the Molda- 
vians : they had a city named Odryſa. Mention i is made of 


them by Claudian i In his Gigantomachia : : 
: Primus terrificum Mavors non n in 'hoſtem 
" Odrifios impellit equs. 


Silius Italicus alſo ſpeaks of Odriſius Boreas. 7. 
193 They believe themſelves to be immortal. —Arrian call theſe 


people Dacians. The firſt exploits of Trajan,“ ſays Mr. 


Gibbon, * were gue the Dacians, the moſt warlike of men; 
e Who 
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god | 
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es MELPOMENE. 
god Zamolxis , whom ſome believe 9000 the 


fame with Gebaleizes: Once in every five. years - . 
they chooſe one by lot, who is to be diſpatched a 


a meſſenger to Zamolxis, to make known'to. 


their ſeveral wants. The ceremony they obſerve. - 
on this occaſion is this: Three amongſt them are 5 


appointed to hold in their hands three javelit 


whilſt others ſeize by the feet and hands the perſon 5 
who is appointed to appear before Zamolxis ; theß 
throw him up, fo as to make him fall upon the 
javelins. If he dies in conſequence, they imagine 
that the 82505 is een to en ; if not, few Th 


whold dwelt G1 the Danube, and PE, a the reign of 15 
Domitian, had inſulted with impunity the majeſty of Rome. 
To the ſtrength and fierceneſs of Barbarians, they added a con. 
tempt for life, which was derived from a vain perſuaſion of 155 


the immortality of the foul.” ?“ 115 


The Getæ are repreſented by all he claſſic writers as as” 
moſt daring and ferocious of mankind; in the Latin language 
particularly, every harſh term has been made to apply to them: 
Nulla Getis toto gens eft trucilentior orbe, ſays Ovid. Hume 
ſ>caks thus of their principles of belief, wich reſpect to the ſoul's _ 
immortality :»-<« The Getes, commonly called immortal from 
their ſteady belief of the ſoul's immortality, were genuine Theiſts 
and Unitarians. They affirmed Zamolxis, their deity, to be 
the only true God, and aſſerted the worſhip of all other nations 


to he addreſſed to mere fictions and chimeras; but were their 
religious principles any more refined on account of theſe magni- 


ficend pretenſions ?'—T, OS 


19% Zamolxis.— Larcher, in conformity to Weſleling, prefers 
the reading of Zalmoxis.— In the Thracian tongue, 'Zalmos 
means the ſkin of a bear; and Porphyry, in the life of Pytha- 
goras, obſerves, that the name of Zalmoxis was given him, be- 


cauſe as ſoon as he was born he was forged with the Gin. of 


that animal. 


accu fi 


_ 


4 , 
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accuſe the ict 
diſgraced him, they proceed to the election of 
another, giving him, whilſt yet alive, their com- 


im of being a wicked tan. Having 


mands. This ſame people, whenever it thunders : 


or lightens, throw their weapons into the air, as if 
menacing their god; and Als eee N 
that 1 1 is no b ocker . 1 
XCV. 1 his an a8 1 "ROY ER ae 
by thoſe Greeks who inhabit the Helleſpont and 
the Euxine, was himſelf a man, and formerly lived 
at Samos, in the ſervice of Pythagoras, ſon of Mne- 
ſarchus; having obtained his liberty, with conſide- 
rable wealth, he returned to his country. Here he 
found the Thracians diſtinguiſhed equally by their 
profligacy and their ignorance; whilſt he himſelf had 
been accuſtomed to the Ionian mode of life, and to 
manners more poliſhed than thoſe of Thrace ; he 
had alſo been connected with Pythagoras, one of the 
moſt celebrated philoſophers of Greece. He was 
therefore induced to build a large manſion, to which 
he invited the moſt eminent of his fellow- citizens: 
he took the opportunity of the feſtive hour to aſſure 
them, that neither himſelf; his gueſts, nor any of 
their deſcendants, ſhould ever die, but ſhould be re- 
moved to a place where they were to remain in the 
perpetual enjoyment of every bleſſing. After ſay- 
ing this, and conducting himſelf accordingly, he 
conſtructed a ſubterranean ' edifice : when it was 
compleated, he withdrew himſelf from the ſight of 
his countrymen, and reſided for three years beneath 
the E this period, the Thracians re- 
 gretted 
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e whether they elude our endeavours to diſcover 
« them. I am not at all apprehenſive that the 
| 8 „See 


268 n l l : 
gretted his loſs, and lamented him as 4 "a * 


fourth year he again appeared amongſt them, and 


by this artifice gave the appearance of probability 


to what he had before aſſerted. 


POE 
WB 


 XCVI. To this ſtory af the Adee apart- 


ment 1 do not give much credit, though I pretend 


not to diſpute it; I am, however, very certain that 
Zamolxis muſt have lived many years before Pytha- 
goras : whether, therefore, he was a man, or the 


deity of the Getæ, enough has been ſaid concerning 


him. Theſe Getz, uſing the ceremonies I {have 


_ deſcribed, after ſubmitting themſelves to the Per- 
fans under Darius, followed his army, 


XCVIL 3 when ke arrived at the Ifter, | 
paſſed the river with. his army; he then command- 


ed the Ionians to break down the bridge, and to 


follow him with all the men of their fleet. When 


they were about to comply with his orders, Coes, 


ſon of Erxander, and leader of the Mytelenians, 
after requeſting permiſſion of the king to deliver 
his ſentiments, addreſſed him as follows: 

As you ate going, Sir, to attack a country, 
« which, if report may be believed, is without cities 
« and entirely uncultivated, ſuffer the bridge to 
© continue as it is, under the care of thoſe who. _ 
© conſtructed it: By means of this our return will 
« be ſecured, whether we find the Scythians, and 
* ſucceed againſt them according to our wiſhes, or 


6 oy E 1 P. 0 'M E 5 | "Kc „ ; 
. nas; biie Ladd elf , 
« we do not meet them, we ſhall ſuffer from 1 
« Of ignorance of the country. It may be leid. 
perhaps, that I ſpeak from ſelfiſh conſide kor | 
and that I am defirous of being left behind; hut EI 
„my real motive is à regard for your intereſt, | 
« whom at all events I am determined to follow.” © 

With this counſel Darius was greatly delighted, 
an thus replied:—© My Leſbian friend, when Þ 

te ſhalf return ſafe and fortunate from this expedi- 
« tion, 1 beg that I may ſee you, and I will not 
© fail amply to reward Wa. * ee excellent 


5 
Na advice.” „ 447 * 1 ; AM 2 WEI WET 7 . | LR 920 ; 


XCV III. Alter this FRO the . W n a 


cord, ee n he tied ſixty knots es, then 
nila ſending 


- us Sixty lars . . that this mode of nota- 
tion proves extreme ſtupidity on the part of the Perſians. It 
is certain, that the ſcience of arithmetic was firſt brought to 
perfection i in Greece, but when or where it was firſt introduced 
is entirely uncertain; I ſhould be inclined to imagine, that 
_ .fome knowledge of numbers would be found in regions the-moſt | 
barbarous, and amongſt human beings the moſt ignorant, had I 1 
not now before me an account of ſome American nations, who (+ 
have no term in their language to expreſs a greater number than 
three, and even this they call by the uncouth and tedious name a 
of patarrarorincourſac. In the Odyſſey, when it is ſaid that 
Proteus will count his herd of ſea- calves, the expreſſion uſed is 
Tru rao on, be awill reckon them by fives, which has been re- 
marked, as being probably a relick of a mode of counting prac-. 
aſed in ſome remote age, when five was the greateſt numeral. To 
count the fingers of one hand, was the firſt arithmetical effort: | . 
{© carry on the account through the other hand was a refine- - 
ment, and required attention and recollection. 


3 10 


. 
« } 


M. Goguet 


ſending for the long chic, his chus a D ” PS — 
chem i © n 

« Men of Ionia, 1 We Sip proper to. 
ee change my original determination concerning ; 
this bridge: do you take this cord, and 85 
« ſerve what 1 require; from the time Of 1 
“ departure againſt Scythia, do not fail * 
c untie every day one of theſe knots. If. they | 
* ſhall be all looſened before you ſee me again, 


5 +2 


NI. Goren Sinks, 3 in all e e calculations pebbles 5 
were firlt uſed : up., to calculate, comes from yPog, a little 
ſtone, and the word calculation from calculi, pebbles. This is | 
probably true; but between counting by the five fingers and 
ſtanding in need of pebbles to continue a calculation, there muſt 
have been many intervening ſteps of improvement. A more 
complicated mode of counting by the fingers was alſo uſed by 
the ancients, in which they reckoned as far as 100 on the left 
| hand, by different poſtures of the fingers; the next hundred wass 
counted on the right hand, and ſo on, according to ſome au- 
thors, as far as 9000. In alluſion to this, Juvenal ſeys of Neſtor, 


— Atque ſuos j jam dextrã computat annos. 
Sal. X. 3 


and an old lady is mentioned by Mites an 1 
poet, who made Neſtor ſeem ner wachen returned to the . 
hand a gain: ; 


He. 5 >. 
Treas eclurobas oviegev Aken 9 gt 
| Antholeg. 1 8 
This, however, muſt be an extravagant hyperbole, as it would 
make her above gooco years old, or there is ſome error in the 
modern accounts.—There is a tract of Bede's on this ſubje& . 
which I have not ſeen; it is often cited. Macrobius 8 85 
Pliny tell us, that the ſtatues of Janus were ſo formed, as 
to mark the number of days in the year by the poſition of 
his fingers, in Numa's time 3 55. aſter Cæſar's correction 363. 
Saturn. i. 9. and Nat. Hi ft. xxxiv. 7.—7. 


% 


« you 
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5 ME LPOMEN 2 
cc you are at IF erty to return to your country: 
7 but in the mean time it is my deſire that you 


« preſerve and defend this bridge, by which means 
« you will effectually oblige me.” As ſoon as 


Darius had ſ r he proceeded. on his manly. 


XCIX. Thai part 10 Thrace! ies which 3 0 


to the ſea, has Scythia immediately contiguous: 


where Thrace ends Scythia begins, through which 
the Iſter paſſes, commencing at the ſouth-eaſt, and 
emptying itſelf into the Euxine. It ſhall be my 


buſineſs to deſcribe that part of Scythia which is con- 


tinued from the mouth of the Iſter to the ſea-coaſt. 


Ancient Scytlia extends from the Iſter weſtward, 
as far as the city Carcinitis. The mountainous 


couneſ above this place, in the ſame direction, as 
far as what is called the Trachean Cherſonele, 1 18 
poſſeſſed by the people of Taurus; this place is 
ſituate near the ſea to the eaſt. Scythia, like Attica, 


is in two parts limited by the ſea, weſtward and to 


the eaſt. The people of Taurus are circumſtanced 
with reſpect to Scythia, as any other nation would 
be with reſpect to Attica, who, inſtead of Athe- 


nians, ſhould inhabit the Sunian promontory, 
ſtretching from the diſtrift of T honicus, as far as 


1 Such, comparing ſmall things with 


196 That part of Thrace.) —This chapter will, doubtleſs, ap- 
pear perplexed on a firſt and caſual view, but whoever will be at 
the trouble to examine M. d' Anville's excellent maps, illuſtra- 


tive of ancient geography, will in a moment find every difficulty 


reſpecting the fituation of the places here deſcribed n 
removed. __ 
great, 
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great, is the diſtrict of Tauris; but as t ed th "IP 
be ſome who have not viſited mene parts of Attica, . 
Suppoſe, that beginning at the port of Brundu- 
ſium , another nation, and not the Iapyges 


- ſhould occupy that country, as far as Tarentum, 


ſeparating it from the reſt of the continent: I men- 
tion theſe two, but there are many other places . 
ſimilarly fituated, to which Tauris might be com- 


109 Ts 92 -]—This place, which is now called 


115 
was very memorable in the annals of ancient Rome; here Au- 
guſtus firſt took the name of Cæſar, here the poet Pacuvius was 
born, and here Virgil died: It belongs to the king of Naples; | 


and it is the opinion of modern travellers, that the kingdom of 


Naples an no Pe” ſo e n ſor trade, 


. N 17-3: 
ws Japyges. Ihe region of lapygia * a at Aten 8 
times called Meſſapia, Calabria, and Salentum; it is now called- 


Terra d' Otranto: it derived its 3 name. of lapyges from * 
wind calle ed Iapyx: | 


Sed vides quanto trepidet tumultu 
Pronus Orion. Ego quid fit aten 
Adriz novi finus et quid albus 

Peccet Iapyx. e 


Where I ſuppoſe the Albus, contraſted to Ater, means that this 
wind A. the Oy mariner, . a very ſevere | 
iky. 

Others are o opinion, that the Iapyges were ſo named from 
Iapyx, the ſon of Dædalus, and that the wind was named la- 
pyx, from blowing in the direction of that extremity of Italy, 
Which is indeed more conformable to the analogy of the 1 8 


names ſor ſeveral other winds. 
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The country above Tauris, as well as that 
towards the ſea to the eaſt , is inhabited by Sey-: . 
thians, who poſſeſs alſo the n which lie to the 
weſt of the Cimmerian Boſphorus, and the Palus 
Meceotis, as far as the Tanais, which empties itſelf 
into this lake; ſo that as you advance from the 
Iſter inland, Scythia is terminated firſt by the Aga- 
thyrſi, then by the Neuri, thirdly by the Andro- 
phagi, and laſt of all by the Melanchkæni. 


CI. Seythia thus appears to | be of a ating. 
lar form, having two of its ſides terminated by the 
ſea, to which its other two towards the land are 


perfectly equal: from the Iſter to the Boryſtheneg 

is a ten days journey, which is alſo the — 
from the Boryſthenes to the Palus Mœotis. Aſ- 
cending from the ſea inland, as far as the country 
of the Melanchizi; beyond Scythia, is a journey 
of twenty days : according to my computation, 
a day's journey is. equal to, two hundred ſta t 


10% To the eaft. Ern deſcription of Scychia is Attepded 
with great difficulties ; it is not, in the firſt place, eaſy to ſeize 
the true meaning of Herodotus; in the ſecond, I cannot believe 
that the deſcription here given accords correctly with the true 
poſition of the places, I am; nevertheleſs, aſtoniſhed that it 
ſhould be generally faithful, when it is conſidered how ſcanty 
the knowledge of this country was: the hiſtorian muſt have la- 
boured with remarkable diligence to have told us what he has. 
By the phraſe of “ the ſea to the eaſt,” Bellanger underſtands: 
the Palus Mœotis; but I am convinced that when he deſcribes _ 
the ſea which is to the ſouth, and to the weſt, he means only to 


ſpeak of different points of the 1 cher. N. WT 
vol. III. dia 
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| dia "+; thus the extent of Scythia, along its fi 4 
is four thouſand ſtadia; and through che wide of. 5 
it nd, is four thouſand more. Re 


CII. The Scythians, ning with one ano- 
ther, conceived that of themſelves they were un- 
able to repel the forces of Darius; they therefore 
made application to their neighbours. The princes 
alſo to whom they applied held a confultation con- 
cerning the powerful army of the invader ; at this 
meeting were aſſembled the princes of the Ag 
13 

11 Taye hundred fadia. A do not agree wks ak 
other, nor indeed with themſelves, about the length of the day's 
journey; ; Herodotus here gives two hundred ſtadia to a day's 
journey; but in the fifth book he gives no more * one . | 
dred and fifty. 

Strabo and Pliny* make the length of the Arabian'Gulph a 
thouſand ſtadia, which the firſt of theſe authors ſays will take 
up a voyage of three or four days: what Livy calls a day's 
journey, Polybius deſcribes as two hundred ſtadia. The Roman | 
lawyers aſſigned to each day twenty miles, that is to ſay, one 
hundred and ſixty ſtadia.—See Caſaubon on Strabo, page * of 
the Amſterdam edition, page 23 of that of Paris. 

The evangeliſt Luke tells us, that Joſeph and Mary went 4 
day's journey before they ſought the child Jeſus ; now Maun- 
Irel, page 64, informs us, that according to tradition this hap- 
pened at Beer, which was no more than ten miles from Jeruſa- 
lem; according, therefore, to this eſtimation, a day's journey 
was no more than eighty ſtadia. When we recolle& 'that the 

day has different acceptations, and has been divided into the 
natural day, the artificial day, the civil day, the aſtronomical 
day, & c. we ſhall the leſs wonder at any apparent want of ex- 
actnefs in the computations of ſpace paſſed over in a portion of 
time by no means determinate. —T. | 


Tauri, 


„ 


Budini, and Sauromate. PE. Wa : | 882 = 


cm. Ofcheſ bade the Tai are giſtir 
ed by theſe peculiar. 2 AI fran 
wrecked on tkeir coaſts, and Wee _ 
Greek who falls into their * hey; — 4 
a virgin, in the following manner; after the 0 
monies of prayer, they ſtrike the victim on. 
head with a club. Some affirm, that having fixed 
the head upon a croſs, they precipitate the body 
from the rock, on the craggy part of which. the 
temple ſtands : others again, allowing that the head 
is thus expoſed, deny that the body is ſo treated, 
but ſay that it is buried. The ſacred perſonage £9 
whom this fcrifice 1 18 offered, the Taurians them: 
{elves aſſert to be I Phigenia, the daughter of Agar 
memnon. The manner in which they treat their 
captives is this Every man guts. off the head of 
his priſoner, and carries it to his houſe, this he fixes 

on a ſtake, Which is placed generally at the top of 
the chimney} thus ſituated, they affect to conſider 

it as the pantene of choir families: their whole 


wy 8 hos ]—Theſe cuſtoms, as fe as s they relate to 
the religious ceremonies deſcribed in the ſubſequent para- 
graphs of this chapter, muſt have been rendered by the Iphi- 
genia of Euripides, and other writers, too familiar to Fequirg 
any minute diſcuſſion. The ftory of Iphigenia alſo, in all its 
particulars, with the fingular reſemblance which it bears to 
the account of the daughter of Jephtha in the. Berend ſcriptures, 
muſt be equally well . —T, | 
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| dia nos chus the extent of Scythia, along its fie. 
is four thouſand ſtadia; and through the UP of ; 
it 1 is four thoulnd more. 5 


CII. The Soythinns; ockining with one ano- 


ther, conceived that of themſelves they were un- 


able to repel 'the forces. of Darius ; they therefore 
made application to their neighbours. The princes 
alſo to whom they applied held a confultation con- 
cerning the powerful army of the invader; at this 
meeting were aſſembled e princes of the Agathyrſ, 


4 
11 Tape hundred ſtadia. . do not agree with each 


other, nor indeed with themſelves, about the lengch of the day's 


journey; Herodotus here gives two hundred ſtadia to a day's 
journey ; but in the fifth Book he gives no more than one hun- | 
dred and fifty. 5 

Strabo and Pliny: make the length of the Avablam Gulph a 
thouſand ſtadia, which the firſt of theſe authors ſays will take 
up 2 voyage of three or four days :_ what Livy calls a day's 
journey, Polybius deſcribes as two hundred ſtadia. The Roman 
lawyers aſſigned to each day twenty miles, that is to ſay, one 
hundred and ſixty ſtadia.— See Caſaubon on Strabo, page " of 
the Amſterdam edition, page 23 of that of Paris. 

The evangeliſt Luke tells us, that Joleph and Mary went a 
day” s journey before they ſought the child Jeſus ; now Maun- 
rel, page 64, informs us, that according to tradition this hap- 
pened at Beer, which was no more than ten miles from Jerufa- 
lem; according, therefore, to this eſtimation, a day's journey 
was no more than eighty ſtadia. When we recollect that the 
day has different acceptations, and has been divided into the 
natural day, the artificial day, the civil day, the aſtronomical 


day, &c. we ſhall the leſs wonder at any apparent want of ex- 


actnefs in the computations of ſpace paſſed over in a portion of 
time by no means determinate.— T. ; 
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enn. 


Budini, and Sause. 


III. Ofthuſe dale the Tai are bY 


ed by. th r : All rangers ſhip- 
wrecked on their coaſts,. and. particul; 1 


Greek who falls into ther hang ahep {acnifice 19 
a virgin, in the following manner; after the Seger 
monies of prayer, they ſtrike the victim on. the 
head with a club. Some affirm, that having fixed 
the head upon a croſs, they precipitate the body 
from the rock, on the craggy part of which. the 
temple ſtands : others again, allowing that. che head 
is thus expoſed, deny that the body is ſo treated, 
but ſay that it is buried. The facred. perſonage to 
whom this facriffce is offered, the Taurians them: 
ſelves aſſert to be phugenia, the. daughter of. Aga- 
memnon. The manner in which they; treat their 
captives is this Every man guts off the head. of 
his priſoner, and carries it to his houſe, this. he fixes 
on a ſtake, which i 15 placed. generally at the top of 
the chimney } thus ſituated, they affect to conſider 
It as the protrtion of their famillies : : their whole 


w- Pits G 1—Theſe © uk; as PIR as s they relate to 
the religious ceremonies deſcribed in the ſubſequent para- 
graphs of this chapter, muſt have been rendered by the Iphi- 
genia of Euripides, and other writers, too familiar to requirę 
any minute diſcuſſion. The ſtory of Iphigenia alſo, in all its 
particulars, with the fingular reſemblance which it bears to 
the account of the daughter of Jephtha in the acres. ſcriptures, 
mult be equally well known. 4. 
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abſiſtence is procy 
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have A women in common, fo thas all 
connected by the ties of conſanguinity, they know 
nothing of envy or of hatred: in other een W. : 
reſemble the Thracians, a | . 


cv. The Neuri ae: the Scythian 1 
In the age preceding this invaſion of Darius, ey 


were compelled to change their habitations, from 


the multitude of ſerpents which infeſted them: 
beſides what their own ſoil produced, theſe came 
in far greater numbers from the deſerts above 
them; till they were at length compelled to take 
refuge with the Budini ; theſe people have the N 


Character of being magicians. It is aſſerted by the 
Scythians, as well as by thoſe Greeks who dwell 
in Scythia, that once in my yo 8 are all of * 


un foathyrſ. TIL NET Anbzbtel by this People 5 
now called Vologhda, in Muſcory': the . were by 


| Juvenal called cruel. 


Sauromatæque truces aut immanes Agachyrfi 


Virgil calls them the painted an ; 


Creteſque Dryopeſque fremunt victiane Agathyrk. . 


They are ſaid to have received the name of ene bon 


1 Eee a ſon of Hercules.T, 


them 


” M E 15-B O-M-E+d N. E. 1 

then. changed into wolves '” ; and that aſter re. 

. maining ſo for the ſpace of a few days, they : ſume 
their. former ſhape; but this, If do 2 bie | 
Ach: en. that i ie rue. n I SH 


? 


k od) gn 1 n 
cyl. The Ach are Forty 5 al mans 
kind, - the rudeſt: they have no forms of law or 
juſtice, their employment is feeding of cattle; and 
though their dreſs is Scythian; they m a e : 
appropriate to dns. 185 VVV | 
CVIL The Melanchleni" Ns 1380 all Black's uk 
ments, from whence they derive their name: theſe 
are the only people known to feed on human 
fleſh * 15 ; their manners are thoſe of Scyt | 


cym, The Budini ” 18 ae a ere and nume- 


"2 Into 9 —Pomponias Mela mentions the Gs fla, | 
as I have obſerved in page 196. It has been ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that this idea-might ariſe from the circumſtance of theſe 4 
people cloathing themſelves in the ſkins of wolves during the \ 
colder months of winter; but this is rejected by Larcher, with- - a 
out his giving any better 88 to ſolve che 2 
"+ Melanchlæni. J 3 8 
0 | lelanchlani ar yſis & x ex nomen.— N 
: . £] « i» F. ny Mela, - 
"15 Human * 2 N. 1 very 8 thinks this 2 ; 
paſſage tranſpoſed from the preceding chapter, as indeed the | 
word Androphagi literally means eaters of human fleſh. 
uns Bugini.]—The diſtrict poſſeſſed by this people is now 5 
called Podolia: Pliny ſuppoſes them to have been ſo called. x 


from _ Waggons drawn by Oxen,.—T, © | 
"> tous 
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Tous people; their bodies are painted of A k de 
fed colour; they have in their county 4 town 
called Gelonus, built entittly of wood.” "Its wal . 
are of a ſurpriſing height : they are fot fide 
three hundred ſtadia in 8 the houſes and the 
temples are all of wood; They Habt temples 
built in the Grecian manltef ih Grech deities, wih 
che ſtatues, altars, and ſhrines of wood. Every 
three years 7 they have à feſtival” in h6hour of 
Bacchus. The Geloni are of Greeian origin; hut 
being expelled from the commercial towns, they 
eſtabliſhed themſelves amongſt the Budini. "Fu! 
| Janguage is a mitture at Greek and ADK" 


Et; 


24 


TIL. T he Budini are ditinguied Sie " 
their language and manner of life from the Geloni: 
they are the original natives of the evuntty, feed⸗ 
ers of cattle, and the only people of the cguntry 
who cat vermin. T he Geloni [thy on the con- 


127 Gly els years, J=This feat, celebrated in Wei of A 
Bacchus, was named the Trieterica, to which chere are frequeny N 
Alluſions in che ancient authors. —See Statius. | 


——— Non hzc Trieterica vobis 
Nox patrio de more venit. 


F rom en we may preſume that this was 8825 up throughout 

the night. 
uns Geloni.]— Theſe people are called riet by Virgil: 
PiQoſque Gelonos, Geng, Th L 3 6. 


And by Lucan fortes ; | 


Maſſagetes quo fugit equa forteſque Gelonos, —L. Wi. . 263. — 
trary, 


MELPOMENE wy. 


trary, pay attention to agriculture, live on corn, 5 
: cultivate gardens, and reſemble the Budini neither | 
in appearance nor complexion. . The Greeks how- 
ever are apt, though erroneoully, to confound ther 
both under the name of Geloni. Their country 
js covered with trees of every ſpecies; where theſe 
are the thickeſt, there is a large and ſpacious lake 
with a marſh ſurrounded with reeds. In this lake 
are found otters, beavers, and other wild animals, 
who have ſquare ſnouts: of theſe the ſkins are 


uſed to border the garment ; and their teſticles 
are eſteemed uff in byſierie * 1 


. CX. of 88 Ren n ye wi this Ac- 
count. In a conteſt which the Gerke * with 
the 


119 Bae the . 1 is perhaps not onwarthy re- 
mark, that throughout the ſacred ſcriptures we find no men- 
tion made of furs: and this is the more remarkahle, as as 
in Syria and Egypt, according to the accounts of 33 
travellers, garments lined and bordered. with coſtly furs are 
the dreſſes of honour and of ceremony. Purple and fine linen 
are what we often read of in I but neyer of un 
mT. 

* . people were alſo called Sarmate or 
Sarmatians. It may perhaps tend to excite ſome noyel and 
intereſting ideas in the mind of the Engliſh reader, when he is 
infor med, that amongſt a people rude and-uncivilized as theſe 
Sarmatians are here deſcribed, the tender and effeminate Ovid 
was compelled to conſume a long and melancholy exile. It was 
on the banks of the Danube that he wrote thoſe nine hooks of 
epiſtles, which are certainly not the leaſt valuable of his works, 
The 3 . are ee e aud. pathetic: 
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this fancied community of women, are doubtleſs familiar to the 
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the Amazons, whom the Scythians call Ol 
or, as it may be interpreted, men- ſlayers (for Oe A 
ſignifies a man, and pata to kill) they obtained 2 

ke, HE over them at Thermodon. On their re- 
turn, as many Amazons as they were able to 


At puto cum requies medicinaque ne curæ 
Somnus adeſt, ſolitis nox venit orba malis, 
Somnia me terrent veros imitantia caſus, 
Et vigilant ſenſus in mea damna mei; 
Aut ego Sarmaticas videor vitare ſagittas | 
Aut dare captivas ad fera vincla manus : 
Aut ubi decipior melioris imagine ſomni, 
Aſpicio patriæ tecta relicta mee, | „ 
Et modo vobiſcum quos ſum veneratus amici, 
Et modo cum cara conjuge multa loquor. 7. 
Herodotus relates the origin of this people in this and 
the ſubſequent chapters. The account of Diodorus Siculus 
differs materially; the Scythians, ſays this author, having 
ſubdued part of Afia, drove ſeveral colonies out of the coun- 
try, and amongſt them one of the Medes; this, advancing 
towards the Tanais, formed the nation of the EN: 
Larcher. | Ls 
2 Otorpata.]—This etymology 15 founded upon a "notion; 
that the Amazons were a community of women who killed 
every man with whom they had any commerce, and yet ſub- 
fiſted as a people for ages. This title was given them from 
their worſhip, for Oiorpata, or as ſome manuſcripts have it 
Aorpata, is the ſame as Patah- Or, the prieſt of Orus, or in a 
more lax ſenſe the votaries of that god. They were Ar rer - 
Tovot, for they ſacrificed all ſtrangers whom fortune brought 
upon their coaſt : ſo that the whole Euxine ſea, upon which * 


—ͤ— 


—— 
_— 


they lived, was rendered infamous from their ns cit 


Bryant. | ; | 
a Amazons. Erbe; more | firiking peculiarities relating & to 


moſt 


M E L 5 0 M * W E. 
ſtcibuted in eee el 


take captive, they di 
when they were out at ſea, roſe againſt their con- 
querors, and put them all to death. But as they _ 

were totally ignorant of navigation, and knew no- 
thing at all of the management either of helms, 
fails, or oars, they were obliged: to reſign them 

ſelves to the wind and the tide, which carried dem 
to Cremnes, near the Palus Mcoeotis, a place inha- 
bited by the free Scythians: The Amazons here 
diſembarked, and advanced towards the part which 
was inhabited, and meeting with a ſtud of horſes in 
their route, they immediately ſeized them, and 
mounted on theſe, 8 5 to en ag Oy | 
chians. 


cxl. The -Scythites were unable to n 
what had happened, being neither acquainted with 
the language, the dreſs, nor the country of the in- 
vaders. Under the impreſſion that they were a 
body of men nearly of the ſame age, they offered 


them battle. The refult was, that having taken 


ſome as priſoners, they at laſt diſcovered them to 
be women. After a conſultation amongſt them 
ſelves, they determined not to put any of them to 
death, un to ſelect a detachment of their younge 


1 common ap; The fubjeet, contidited. 4 in a ſcientific 
point of view, is admirably diſcuſſed by Bryant. His chapter 
on the Amazons is too long to tranſeribe, and it woue be in- 
jurious to mutilate it. Among barbarous nations?“ ſays Mr. 


Gibbon, « women have often combated by the fide of their 


huſband : but it is almft impoſlible that a ſociety of Amazons 
could ever have exiſted in the old or new world.” —T. 
Men, 
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men, equal in number, as they might conject ww eto 
the Amazons. They were directed to encamp „ 
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polite. to them, and by their adverſaries motions ta 
regulate their own: if they were attacked, they 
were to retreat without making reſiſtance; when 5 


| the purſuit ſhould be diſcontinued, they were to re- 


turn, and again encamp as near the Amazons as 
poſſible. The Scythians took theſe meaſures, wah 
the view of having children. by theſe invaders. s. 


CXII. The young men did as they were or- ; 
dered. The Amazons, ſeeing that no injury was 
offered them, deſiſted from hoſtilities. The two 
camps imperceptibly approached each other. The 
young Scythians, as well as the Amazons, had 
nothing but their arms and their horſes; and both 
obtained their ſubſiſtence from the chace. | 


CXIII. It Was s the cuſtom P the Amazons, 


about noon, to retire from the reſt, either alone or 
two in company, to eaſe nature. The Scythians 


diſcovered this, and did likewiſe. One of the young 


men met with an Amazon, who had wandered alone 


from the reſt, and who, inſtead of rejecting his 
careſſes, ſuffered him to enjoy her perſon. They 
were not able to converſe with each other, but ſhe 


intimated by ſigns, that if on the following day he 
would come to the ſame, place, and bring with him 


a companion, ſhe would bring another female to 
meet him. The young man returned, and told what 
had happened: he Was PRI to his <ngage- 


— 


Non 23 


ment, and the next day 
place, Where he ane 
ing to receive deer 
CXIV. This 3 was ebe to 
the Seythians, who ſoon eine the reſt of the 
women. The two eamps were preſently united; 
and each conſidered” as his wife her to whom * 
had firſt attached hitnſelf. As they were not able 
to learn the dialect of the Amazons, they taught 
them theirs; which having accompliſhed, the huſ- 
bands thus addreſſed their wives: We have re- 
« Jatiohs and property, let us therefore change this 
« mode of life; let us go hence, and communicate 
« with the reſt of our countrymen, where you and 
e you only ſhall be our wives.“ To this the 
Amazons thus replied: © We cannot affociate with 
« your females, whoſe manners are ſo different 
te from our own; we are expert in the uſe of the 
e Javelin -and the bow, and accuſtomed to ride on 
_ « horſeback, but we are ignorant of all feminine 
* employments : your women are very differently - 
« accompliſhed; inſtructed in female arts, they paſs 
« their time in their waggons , and deſpiſe the 
c chace, with all ſimilar exerciſes; we cannot 
cc therefore live with them. . If you really deſire to 
Fc retain us as your wen, and to LOOP vyour- 


13 In their auaggons. ]—Theſe waggons ſerved them inſtead 
of houſes, Every one knows that in Greece the women went 
out but ſeldom ; but I much fear that Herodotus attributes · 
the Scychian women the manners of thoſe of Greece.— 
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ſelves honeſtly towards us, return to your pare 
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© diſpoſe of your property, and afterwards come | 
ce back to us, and we will live together, at a dif 


e tance from e other connethions,” . . 7 


5 


| CXV. The young men ee of P's 5 5 
vice; they accordingly took their ſhare of the pro- 
perty which belonged to them, and returned td 


the Amazons, by whom they were thus addreſſed. 
ce Our reſidence here occaſions us much terror and 


« uneaſineſs: we have not only deprived you of 


ce your parents, but have greatly waſted your un- 
© try. As you think us worthy of being. your 
* wives, let us leave this place, and Ae beyond 


1 


6 the Tanais,” | = . 


8 


CXVI. With this alſo the young EINER: com- 
plied, and having paſſed the Tanais, they marched 


forwards a three days journey towards the eaſt; 


and three more from the Palus Mœotis towards 
the north. Here they fixed themſelves, and now 


remain. The. women of the Sauromatæ ſtill re- 


tain their former habits of life; they purſue the 
chace on horſeback, ſometimes with and ſometimes 
without their huſbands, and, dreſſed in the W 


of the men, frequently engage in battle. 


— 


CXVII. The Sauromatæ uſe the Scythian 3h 
guage, but their dialect has always been impure, 
becatMe the Amazons themſelves had learned it but 


imperfectly. With reſpe& to their inſtitutions- 


concerning marriage, no virgin is permitted to 


carry 


m F ſhall firſt have killed an enemy ** 
It ſometimes therefore happens that many ome 
die ſingle at an advanced age, en en been 
ably: to Gn: the een re en 64.4 1 
cxvnI. To: FW nations, which 1 1 bn 4 
ſcribed aſſembled in council, the Scythian ambaſ- 
ſadors were admitted they informed the princes, 
that the Perſian, having reduced under his autho- 
rity all the nations of the adjoining continent, had 
thrown a bridge over the neck of the Boſphorus, 
in order to paſs into theirs: that he had already 
ſubdued Thrace, and conſtructed a bridge over the 
. er, ambitiouſly hoping to reduce tliem alſo. 
ill it be juſt, they continued, for you to 
remain inactive ſpectators of our ruin? Rather, 
« having the ſame ſentiments, let us advance to- 
e gether againſt this invader: unleſs you do this, 
ce we ſhall be reduced to the laſt extremities, and 
_ © be compelled either to forſake our country, or to 
ſubmit to the terms he may impoſe. If you 
« withhold your aſſiſtance, what may we not dread? 
Neither will you have reaſon to expect a diffe- 
tent or a better fate; ou are not en the e 


33 Kill an enemy. Ihe account which W gives 
is ſomewhat different: the women of the Sauromatæ mount on 
horſeback, draw the bow; lance the javelin from on horſeback, 
and go to war as long, as they remain unmarried : they are not 
ſuffered to marry till they have killed three enemies; nor do 
they cohabit with their huſbands till they have performed the 
ceremonies.which their laws require. Their married women do 
not go on. horſeback, unleſs indeed it ſhould be RE] to 
on a dean expedition. ie — 

« of 
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* of the Perſian's ambition as well as arte 62 or 
« do you ſuppoſe that, having vanquiſhed us he | 
«< will leave you unmoleſted? That we reaſon - 
te juſtly, you have ſufficient evidence before Yau. | 
If his hoſtilities were directed only againſt us, 
with the view of revenging upon us the former 
e ſervile condition of his nation, he would immidi- 
* ately have marched into our country, wirhout at 
« all injuring or n he would have 
c ſhewn by his „that his indignation wa; 
cc directed againſt tis Bt On the cons 
e trary, as ſoon as ever he ſer foot upon our/ con- 
ec tinent, he reduced all the nations which he met, 
& and has ſubdued the Thragians; and our. neigh! 
* bours the Getz.” | 1 


| CxIxX. When the Scythians had' thus delivered 
their ſentiments, the princes of the nations who were 
aſſembled deliberated among themſelves, but great 
difference of opinion prevailed ; the ſovereigns of 
the Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatæ were unani= ; 
mous in their inclination to aſſiſt the Seythians; but 
thoſe of the Agathyrſi, Neuri, Androphagi, Me- 
lanchlani, and Tauri, made this anſwer to the am- 
baſſadors: « Tf you had not been the firſt aggreſ- | 
* fors in this diſpute, having firſt of all commenced 
< hoſtilities againſt Perſia, your deſire of aſſiſtance 
cc would have. appeared to us reaſonable; we ſhould 
ce have liſtened to you with attention, and yielded 5 
te the aid which you require: but without any in- 
ce terference on our part, you firſt made incurſions 


© into their territories, and as long as fortune fa- 
- -<« wygured 


„ 
* 


A ver Fern 1 
« tune now ſeems propitious 0. den. An 5 : 
« only retaliate your own conduct upon you. We 


„did not before offer any e —— People, 
c neither without provocation ſhall-we do ſo now: 
« bur if he attack our country, and commenee 


« hoſtilities againſt us, he will find that we ſhall : 
cc not patiently endure the / inſult. Until he fhall 8 


« do this we ſhall remain neuter. We cannot 
< belieye that the Perſians intend any injury to us, 
« but to thoſe alone-who firſt offended]. e 5 


925 


cxx. When he" cfg Venn ds an 


found that they had no aſliftance to en 


determined to avoid all open and See en- ; 


counters: with this view they divided themiſelves 
into two bodies, and retiring gradually before the 
enemy, they : filled up the wells and fountains which 
lay in their way, and deſtroyed the produce of 
their fields. The Sauromatæ were directed to ad- 
vance to the diſtrĩct under the authority of Scopaſis, 
with orders, upon the advance of the Perſians, ted 
retreat towards the Mceotis, by the river Tanais. 
If the Perſians retreated, they were to harraſs and 


purſue them. This was the diſpoſition of one part 


of their power. The two other diviſions of their 


country, the greater one under Indathyrſus, and the 


third under Taxacis, were to join themſelves to the 


Geloni and Budini, and advancing a day's march | 


before the Perſians, were gradually to retreat, 'and 
in other reſpects perform what had been previouſly 
determined in council. They were Fe 

5 5 enjoined 


7. 
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enjoined to allure the enemy to paſs the 1 
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of thoſe nations who had withheld their aſſiſtance, 


in order that their indignation might be provoked ; * 


that as they were unwilling to unite in any hoſti- 


ties before, they ſhould now be compelled to take 


arms in their own defence. They were finally to 
retire into their own country, and to attack the 
enemy, if it could be done with any Ms of : 


* FRE 


CXXI. The She having deine 85 3 


' theſe meaſures, advanced ſilently before the forces 5 
of Darius, ſending forwards as ſcouts a ſelect de- 


tachment of their cavalry: they alſo diſpatched be- 
fore them the carriages. in which their wives and 


children uſually live, together with their cattle, re- 
ſerving only ſuch a number as was neceſſary to their 


' ſubſiſtence, giving directions that their route a 
be regularly towards the north. 1 


; Cxx!II. Theſe car ages 3 dr | 
as they were directed; the Scythian ſcouts, finding 
that the Perſians had proceeded a three days jour= 


ney from the Iſter, encamped at the diſtance, of 


one day's march from their army, and deſtroyed all 
the produce of the lands. The Fern. as ſoon 


"ng Proſpea of ERP ]—The very judicious ak of operation 


here pourtrayed ſeems rather to belong to a civilized nation, 


acquainted with all the ſubterfuges of the moſt improved 
military diſcipline, than to a people ſo rude and barbarous as 


the Scythians are elſewhere repreſented. The conduct of the 


Roman Fabius, who, to uſe the words of Ennius, cunctando reſ 


tituit rem, was not very unlike mis — 7. +, 
: (4 8 


part of e e re Perſian 5 
tinued to advunde eaſt wurd towards the Tanda N 
The Scythians having croſſed this river, the'P 8 
did the ſame, till paſing over the e Maga 60 
ae en doſchat of the n 
ee Pal arty e, Ag Oi Bonurs- 

cxxIII. N as Us! Perſian | 
Scythia' and Sarmatia, they had little power 0 | 
doing injury, the country around them was bg vaſt 
and extenſive ; but as ſoon as they came amongſt 
the Budini, they diſcovered à town built entirely 
of wood, which the inhabitants had totally ſtripped 
and deſerted ; to this they ſet fire. This done; they 
continued their purſuit through the country of the 
Budini, till they came to a dreary ſolitude. This 
is beyond the Budini, and of the extent of a ſeven 
days journey, without a langle inhabitant: Farther | 
on are the Thyſſagetæ , from whoſe country four 
great rivers, after watering the intermediate plains, 
empty themſelves into the Palus Meeotis. The 
names of theſe fivers gre OE the arus, the 
Tanais and the Sytgis, * NR: ee 


3 


_ Ting Erni . are ee ene the 
Thyſſagetæ, the Thyrſagetæ, and the Tyrregeta; mention is 
made of them by Strabo, Plioy, and Valerius e 
latter author ſays, 8 


Non ego ageincke geftantem tympana bell 


Thyrſagetem, . vagis poſt tergs flebo, hs 
Pellibus. 1 S 


Vol. II. . : U- expe. 
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29 MEBPOMENS, © 
©-CXXIV. As ſoon as Darius arrived at the abo 
falirude, he halted, and encamped his arroyaipen the 
banks of the Oarus : he then. conſtructedd eit 
large forts, at the diſtance. of ſixty Ladiafooin each 
other, the ruins of Which have been viſible to m 
time. Whilſt he was thus employed, that detackl- 
ment of the enemy which he had purſued raking 
a circuit by the higher parts of the country, 10 
turned into Scythia. When theſe had diſappeared, | 
and ere no more to be diſcovered, Darius leſt his 
forts in an unfiniſhed ſtate, and directed his march | 
weſtward, thinking that the Scythians whom: he 
had. purſued were the hole of the nation, and had 
fled towards. the welt ;, accelerating; therefore h 
march, he arrived in Scythia, and, met with two 
detachments of Scythians; theſe alſo. he putſted, 
who'took care to Pons Hina, at che a 
one ae mech. 2 of. Schl : MBA 


* 


cxxv. | rg 3 tis wk anche 
Scythians, a had been previouſly concerted, led him 
into the country of thoſe who- had refuſed to accede 
to their alliance, and firſt of all into that of che Me- 
lanchlæni. When the lands of this pepple had been 
| effectually haraſſed by the Scythians, as well. as 
the Perſians, the latter were again led by the former 
into the diftrift of the Androphagi. - Having in 
kke manner diſtreſſed theſe, the Perſians were a al. 
lured on to the Neuri: the Neuri being alſo alarm- 
ed and haraſſed, the attempt was made to carry the 
Perſians amongſt the Agathyrſi. This people how- 
ever + hag obferved, that before tlieir dn 8 


9 


5 55 


e 


90 | DET lg 
= TE 8 . 5 road 


\ 4 x" 


rom tlie country "of 555 Ne, towat -ythia, 
ane "__ Noc ede Peſto, Sbu˙h⁰f⁴⁰νε 
uud 32, Muh L141. ins „ nn 
cXXVI. Aut Enkele 0 5 28 0 
ſame conduct, arius Was int uced- to d a met- 


lenger to 'Indathyrlus the Sexrhiar Man PrInc 7 CM M 
15 wretched, ger Tg (Ihe L A 15 or, N 5 
« eu thus Contioue te 8 choirg-uf 
© One. U "theſe" alternatives If you thin 
de cone wir free, ftoß ahd let us e 
« if you. feel a canſcious int Tiority, bring fo. To - 
6 . earth. ad; i ier us 
&. due neee _ 
: 21 morgy of en ts . 477 cMNK um 


1 3 nations. of che 
weſt; +6. few: that they confeſſeii themleives. overcome, or that 
they ſurreũdered at Miſcretinn they: gathored ſome graſu und 
preſented it to the conqueror. By this action they reſigned. all 
the cling: they. poſſeſſed to their country. In the time of 


Pliny, the Germans ſtill obſerved this cuſtom. Summum apud 
DU. ᷑V / antiquos | 
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7 invaſion or your plunder, and have therefore 


6 may diſcover; ; and if you endea) our to Baut 


4. or willing to refiſt you; till then we will not 


| I FIR Gains Ade erat herbam porrigere au 0 0 


5 affirm, that h herbam do, is the ſame thing as SED ES 2 


thing like it, when a country, a fief, or a portion of land, was 
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* Gon any man [through hoy 
. & fly from you. 75 9 Conduct dine not 


& field, I will explain: we have no inhabited towns 


*  ExxvIL. The been monarch make ie * 


« at i from that which 1 purſue in a ſtate of p Peace. 
& Why 1 do not contend with you in the” of 


ic for cultivated lands of which we can fear* 2 


* occaſion. to engage with you pri cipitately* ut t 
* we have the ſepulchres of our f hers, theſe you you 


e them, you ſhall ſoon know how far we are able 


ee- meet you in battle. Remember farther, that 1 


terra et altrice ipſa humo et humatione etiam cedere, quem 
morem etiam nunc durare apud Germanos. ſcio.— Feſtus and 
Servius, upon verſe 128, book viii. of the Æneid of Virgil, 


Et vitta comptos voluit prætendere ramos, * 
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et cedo victoriam. The ſame ceremony was obferved, or ſome-' 


given or ſold to any one.—Seg Du Cange, . Gloſſary, tete 


word Inveſtitura. In the Eaſt, and in other countries, «Ak 1 was 
by the giving of earth and water, that a' prince was Pat in 
poſſeſſion of a country; and the inveſtiture was made him in 
this manner. By this they acknowledged him ' their” niaſter 


without controul, for earth and water involve everything 


Ariſtotle ſays, that to give earth and n, is to renounce one 8 
* Larcher. 
- Amongſt the Romans, when an offender was ſent 000 dai 


ment, he was emphatically interdifted-the uſe of fire and water; 


which was ei the abſence of 21 e 
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ol earth. asd CE will, 
as. you better deſerve.: and in return 
La * calling yourſelf my lg pr bid you: y 


te ambaſſador ace, Darius, - 1 2:0 b 
NE 2 53 Joc ee Stur . n 3 
cxxviir. The very Hex of f ſervie 

rated the. Scythian. prince eee 

patched. that SS, cheir, af mn, Wc 


18 


Ed 


data, to ſolicit a 


0 Nl ror 
gs not 


˖ ky ror. nn 

N . purpoſe: 

thi * pn = of driving, back, 
1 9 bo Perſians, hut theſe laſt, in falling 


ING 


back ro their infantry, were always ſecured and 
= ſupported. The {Std org notwithſtanding. their: 


advantage over 8 Fan vis e W 


bs was raps IT" rf perf dp was pH 
N ＋ 278 der e l, eb. W. 
bee fs ESI Tigem 5 
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Abrede the wnfever þ F the Sexthiaxs became a pro over} to ex- 
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fro e fot ; thei Fequently, 1 Atta 5 ed. 
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„ NNIX 2TH: theſe kttkells of ele Serum d if Fa 
che Garn of Davis, the'Perfians had ne £ 
which Þſhall/Explyin=ir Arbe fem Wie bllflaifet 
the” aſſes and ag peafatec of the files: . Wave 
\ bbfore obſerved) that) nbitlibr ofthe anti are 
produced in Scyrhig 8 O 46 unt of there 
cold. The braying, therefore, of the aſſes 
fret ths iS Wh, "RH Hase 4 
— Perſikns picked dp "thels tars 3 
| Aly EI "hich they Rug 
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EXXXI. This was, again, and, again repeated; 
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Were only to deliver them and return: Re 6 il 
them, however, to exert. their eee "ul nie; 5 
wh ha the eee e Os ILAOTE Di 1 8 5 
: | % "King he 71 
CxxxlI. The e S held a hong ; 
. the ſubject. Darius was of opinion, that 
tlie Scythians intended by this to expreſs ſubmiſſion 


to him, and give him the earth and the | wal 


which he required. The mouſe, as he explained 
it, was produced in the earth, and lived on the 
ſame food as man; the frog was a native of the 
water; the bird bore great reſemblance to a 
horſe ; and in giving the arrows they intirtfated | 
the farender of their power: this was the inter- 
pretation of Darius. Gobryas, however, one of 
the ſeven who had dethroned the Magus, thus inter- 
preted the preſents: Men of Perſia, unleſs like 


« birds ye ſhall mount into the air, like mice 


« take refuge in the earth, or like frogs leap'i into 
ce the marſhes, . theſe arrows ſhall prevent the poſ- 
* ſibility of your return to the place 1 from whence 5 


ſtain from beans, XUOLLWY evixroda, dives te 1 of 5 
refraining from unlawful love; and in an epigram imputed to 
Virgil, the letter Y intimated a ſyſtematic attachment to virtue; 
this may be found in Lactantigs, book vi. C. iii., ,, The: act of 
Tarquin, in ſtriking off the heads from the ralleſt poppies in his 
garden is ſufficiently notorious; and the fables af ZAſop and of 
Phzdrus may ſerve to prove. chat this partiality to allegory was 
not more * univerſal than it was. e A geliente 157 juſt . 
conception of things . ta, A 
30 70 4 bonſe.]—It is, by po, eahs ts to, find ont ins reg 
ſemblance which a bird bears to a. horſe, except, as Larcher ob- 
en in bvifinels, which, is, bowever, N ſar-fetchec H. 
7 F uh you. 
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the Palus Menotis, but whe eee ee e | 
the Ionians at: the Iſter, no ſobner arrived at he 
bridge, than they thus ſpake: d Men' of Lots, if | 
« you will but hearken to our words we. 
« bring you liberty: :e have been told; thas Da” | 
« rius cornmanded you to: guard this bridge fr 
« fixty days only; if in "that- -rime he wo 40 5 
appear; you were permitt me. 
c Do this; and u will Hckhes diesen lm Hor 
« offend us: ſtay, therefore, till che time Whiehhe 

ee has appointed, and then depart.” Wich this in- 
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cxxklv. The wiſts [of the 

ſent 'the-:preſent to Davius)iohild we ale alles Wo” 
ed, oppoſed rhemſ#lves'to:hith, Both Hbrſe and foot; 122 
in order of battle. Whilſt they were in chis tua- 1 

tion a, hare was ſeen in tlie ſpace'betwixt't 

armies; the Scythians immediately pana it 84 1 

loud cries, - Darius enquiring the cauſe of the tu-: 

mult whieh he heard, was informed that the ene. 
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: having acceded, as ſoon as the-evening' approach 

ed, the more infirm of the troops, and thoſe whoſe 


lo&-- was gegen of, lctle importance, were kſt 
behind; al. the aſſes alſe. were feourednogether2 
the. motive: far. this was, the-ckpeftation. that the 
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upon this ſubjeft, Ev F 
and prince of the Ro rs 3 on the Ei ont, 
Was of opinion. "that the advice of the Scythi anz 
| ſhould be taken, and Ionia be thus relieved from 
ſervitude. Hiſtizus, the Mileſian, thought. ciffe ; 
rently; he repreſented, that through Darius. each 
of tem now enjoyed the ſovereignty of their 41 Ve- | 
ral Cities; that if the power of Darius was once 
taken away, "neither” he himſelf ſhould | continue ſu. 5D 
preme at Miletus, nor would any of them be able 2 
to retain their Wperiority: for it was Fes 95 | 
all their fellow-citizens would prefer 4 popular 5 
W to that ef a "tyrant. t. This ar =; 
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cxxxvill. They who acceded't to. this opig 
nion were allo f in great estimation with h the King — 
Of the princes of the Helleſpont, i there Fer e Daphy, | 


an Sy of the — I- All theſe petty princes hid tin” 
ky WY chains upon their country, and were only ſapported in | 
their uſurpations, by the Perijans, whoſe. intereſt it vag wo gore? 
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133 Lanpſacus.—Lampſacus was . 66 called Pityaks, 6 on the 85 
Aſia ſhore, nearly oppoſite to Gallipoli; this place was given to 
Themiſtocles, to furniſtr him wich wine. Several great men 
amongſt the ancients! were natives of Lam cus, 


wa OO, 
From this 1 Priapus, "Pp. way here 1 0 &d, took ne 
n nes n 15 — 5 2 * 8255 fy 


6 3 — > 525 4 6 ** L 
and we I Poke. Si was md to ſignify; wanton; 
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Nan mea Lamplacio laſcvit pagina verſa.” PRE 82 


134 a ]—Parium was built by the Mileflans, Erythre- 
ans, and the people of the ifle of Paros; it flouriſhed much 3 
under the kings of Pergamus, of the race of Attalus, on ac- 5 
wo f the ſervices this city did to that houſe.—Pococie. | 
as been diſputed. whether Archilochos, the celeiiteg f ö 
writer of iambics, was a native of this a or of the 9 Mak = 2 


Paros. _— NO my 8 


4 l Fe e 445 00 a 4 
oda Latdo! numeros animoſque ſecutunns hy 
Archilochi. Og 


' 235 Metrodorus the Dee s RFF Wc _ not be 
confounded with the celebrated philoſopher of Chios, who aſſerted 
the eternity of the world. The ancients make menyion of the 
old and new Proconneſus; the new Proconnefus is now called 
Marmora, the old is the iſland of Alonia.—T. . 
136 Ariffon the Byzantian. ]—This is well known | to be the 
moderh Conſtantinople; and has been tob often and too correctly 


| 2 to * — thing from ty Pen: Its ſituation was 
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Spinnt provi In tie arf:r{bbly, in eppes 
chat of Miftädes: the by Bhd" of conftquente = 
Who was preſent on this . was Aro Y 
of 2 58 4 kf % r | | 
I. Thee Kaders, acceding do che apts 
en of kHütgus thought it would be xdviſedblens- 
break down that part of the bridge” Rien Was ö. 
Wards Seyrhia, tö the extent of a'bow-Thbk, e 

although it was of no real importance, would 
vent the Seythizfis fro piling” the Iſter on the | 

_ bridgey and might; induce their to believe th hy 
inclination was wanting on the paft of the forts 
to comply with their Wifhes: accordingly; in the 
name of the reſt, Hiſtiæus thus addreſſed. them: 

& Men of Scythia, we conſider your-advice:as of 
e conſoquence to our intereſt; ant We take in geb 
« part your urging it upon us. Yob! ki aVe ſhewit 

& us the path which we ought, to Purſue, and we 
«© are readily diſpoſed to follow it; we ſhall break 
« down the bridge as you.reeommend, and in all 
* r Mall diſoover the moſt eat a you! to ſe⸗ 5 
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dener never beter exroſet Gan i hl evo lines fon 
Ond:= © | 

| Quique teneht point ByZantia Eiter abs 0 
| Hic locus eſt gemini janua vaſta maris, 50 


This city was originally founded by Byzas, a reputed 20 | 
Neprune, 656 years before Chriſt. Perhaps the moſt minute 
and ſatisfactory account of every thing, relating. to Byzantium 
5 be found in Mr. Gibbon $ hiſtory. —T 
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CXL. The Seythians, placing an entire J 
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— ſelves Had detto yt All Me Fodder fer che 6E, abll 
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that the *neaſinE Which ac Heft protrfted ner fue 
ceſs betame ultimately injuries. They Utd 
their march to. thoſe parts of Scythia where AT 

were ſecure of water and proyiſiohs, for their horſes, | 
thinking themſelves certain of here meetiag wich 
the enemy but the Perſian prines, fohe wing eis 
track e Rad before-prrſued; Wund, though Wit 
the greateſt difficulty, the place lie aimed at: arriv= 
ing at the bridge by night, and Ending it broken 
down, he was. exceedingly. diſheartened,, _ con- 
ceived ef abandoned 9 * . 
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55 go. made. this. 


Agyptian, and the. particular mention 0 of  Stenzor | in rhe 1} jad, it 
may be preſumed That it was a ; caſfomary thing, for ofig, or more 
ſuch renne to be RY on every wiitary pedition. At 
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his ſtrength che name of * 


Hiſtizus immediateiy heard him, and appr ching 
with all the fleet, enabled the Pas to re als, by 


again forming a a 1 
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XIII. By. theſe. means * Perſians a £ ned: 
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| whilſt the Scythians were a ſecond time e " ag 


in a long and fruitleſs purſuit. From this p period 
the Scythians conſidered the. Ionians as the haſeſt 


and moſt contemptible of mankind, . 4 
them as men attached to ſervitude, and incapable 


of freedom; and always uſing towards. Wan the 
moſt reproachful cem: „ hes, 


the preſent day, dg. we may feet 9 inclined t to a 
pute the utility, or ridicute the appearance of ſuch a character; 
dut before the invention of artillery, and when the firm but 
ſilent diſcipline of the ancients, and of the Greeks in particular; 


is conſidered, ſuch men might Eh exert their 1255 


wich no deſpicable effect. 


Heaven's empreſs mingles with the ea.” cond 
And ſhouts in Stentor's ſounding voice aloud ; 

| Stentor the ſtrong, endued with brazen lungs, - 
Whoſe throat ſurpaſs'd the force of fifty tongues. - . 


The ſhoutin g of Achilles from the Grecian battlements, i is 
repreſented to have had the power of impreſſing terror on the 
hearts of the boldeſt warriors, and of n a tumultuous 


and hard fought battle: 


Forth march'd the'chief, and diſtant from the crowd” 
High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud ; 

With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the found; _ 
Troy ſtarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound ; 5 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd, | 

Hoſts oy their arms, and tremble as they beard. 1. 4 
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pont a name never to be forgotten. Being at By- 
zantium, he learned upon enquiry that the Chalce- 
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238 . Megobyaas.]—The te text reads A ehe 4p Mans 


elſewhere ſays ene oy ſupported by the beſt ma- 
noſcripts,—T.. . 

129 Seeds in the 3 J-Platarch relates this incalint in 
kis apoththegms of kings and illuſti jerals, but applies it 
to Zopyrus, who by mangling his noſe, OY _ his Ty 
made himſelf maſter of Babylon. 7. a gie $666 


14% The Chalcedonians.]— The Promagtory.on eee an- : 


cient Chalcedon ſtood, is à very fine. ſituation, being a gentle 
riſing. ground from the ſea, with which it is almoſt bounded on 


three ſides ; further on the my ſide of 1 it, is a ſmall river which 


5 Vor! 1 wo X | . 


yer into Aſia: he leſt, however, Tome = 


granates and having dert one, he was aſked by : 
ws, what thing there was which | 


ings” were ſeeds in the pomegranate 18 8 215 8 ; 


my power.” This men . 


which I ſhall relate, left behind him in the Helleſ- | 
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that the eee {his Þ 4h "lk W "8 
or otherwiſe, having the choice of a ſituation. in all 
rteſpects better, they would never have preferred on 
ſo very inferior. Megabyzus being thus Jeſt wich 
the command of the Helleſpont, reduord: ae Ae 0 
who were in oppaſition 0 che Modes # Ms «1 11 5rbns 1 

cxl. v. About the me vos ds great en _ | 
pedition was ſet on foot in Africa, the occaſian of 
which 1 ſhall relate; it will be firſt neceſſary to 
Fee this— The poſterity of the Argonauts 

ving been expelled from Lemnos, by the Pelaſ- 
gians, who had carried off from Brauron ſome 
Athenian women, failed to Lacedæmon; they dif- 
embarked at of _ where oy made a great. 
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falls i into the eile bay to the ſouth, that ſeems to have been their | 
port; ſo that Chalcedon would be, eſteemed a moſt delightfyl 
fituation, if Conſtantinople was not © fo. near it, which i is indeed 


more advantageouſly fituated.—Preveke, OD 


_ 142 The Medes. Herodotus, and the greater part of the 
ancient writers, almoſt always . e * re meal 


the name of Medes. Claudian ſays, ... be MF 


5} Remige Medo | 
5 _ Sollicitatus Ae. 0 Laren 


143 Poſterity f — n account 100 this e | 
with many variations and additions; is to be enn 
"Treatiſe on the Virtues of Women.-T. ? 5 

"03 Taygetus. ]—This was a very celebrated Oe 5 an- 
tiquity; it was ſaered to Bacchus, for here, according to UE 
* r . MINE in or orcas 43 BE 


* * 


nion Ann A 
fre. The Lacedæmomians Perceiring * ent | 


to enquire of them. who and wl 
they returned for anſſyer that hey: watch 


_ deſcendants of thoſe heroes who, paſſing: 33 | 


in the Argo; ſettled: in Lemnds,” and there begvt 
them. Whken the Lacedæmonians heard: this ad- 


count of their deſeent, "they ſent a ſecond mefien- 
ger, enquiring what was the meaning of che fire 


they had made, and what their intentions by com. 
ing among them. Their reply was to this effect, 
that being expelled by the Pelaſgians, they had re- 


turned, as was reaſonable, to che country of cheir 


anceſtors, and were deſirous to fix their reſidence 
with them, as partakers of their lands and honours. 
The Lacedæmonians expreſſed themſelves Willing 


to receive them upon their own terms; and they 
were induced to this as well from other confidera- 
tions, as becauſe the Tyndaridz '** had failed in 


the Argo; they accordingly admitted the Minyz 
among them, aſſigned them lands, and diſtributed 


them among their tribes. The Minyæ in return 


parted with the women whom they had brought | 


from Lemnos, and connected S in mar- 
riage with others. do . | 
$75 wee Bacchata Lacenis 
Taygeta. 


Its as are alſo ET oy vw — canes; 
nou Perhaps my may uten ve 1 for _— dogs. 


rus, the huſband of their ""—_ Re? 


W.. + 


14% Traaride.]—Caftor and Pollux, fo called from n. | 
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6 MELPOMENS/ 
the Byrantians had founded theirs: he obſerved, = 
that the Chalcedonians muſt then have been blind, = 
or atherwiſe, having the choice of a fitvation in al S 
reſpects better, they would never have preferredione 
ſo very inferior. Megabyzus being thus left with 
the command of the Helleſpont, Wen theſe o 
who. were in oppaſitiou fo, the. Medes rh N . 


I 5 3 


cxlv. About che FINN me e ami ex- 5 
pedition was ſet on foot in Africa, the occaſion of 
which 1 ſhall relate; it will be firſt neceſſary to 
premiſe this The poſterity of the Argonayits '® 
having been expelled from Lemnos, by the Pelaſ- 
. glans, who had carried off from Brauron ſome 
Athenian women, ſailed to Lacedæmon; they dif- 
embarked at Taygetus , where they made a great 


ſ 


* * 


falls into the little bay to the ſouth, that ſeems to have been their 
port; ſo that Chalcedon would be, eſtecmed a moſt delightfyl = 
Atuation, if Conſtantinople was not ſo near it, which i 19 » indeed | 
more advantageouſly fituated.—Poeocke: | 
142 The Medes,J— Herodotus, and the greater part of the 
ancient writers, almoſt always — the Perſians * 


the name of Aae Claudian ſays, 1 eee 
enn Anil Met = © OD 
5 a Sollicitatus Athos. 8 a 


142 Palterity of 4 ht account et this incident, 
with many variations and additions, is.to be ae EEE | 
Treatiſe on the Virtues of Women.-T. ? | 

"42 Taygetus.]—This was a very celebrated mountain + an- 
4iquity ; it was ſacted to Bacchus, for here, according to Vigl, 
he n che Bacchanat | in ho honour. TRE. 
1 3 vg | e. 


8 


dane perceiving! file Tent © 


fire; CET IRE 
to enquire of then 
they ee ee e 2 = 


deſcendants of thoſe: heroes who, e ee e f 


168, and there 'begot 


in the Argo; ſettled in L. 


them. When the Lacedæmonians heard this ad- 
count of their deſeent, they ſent a ſecond meſſen- 


ger, enquiring what was the meaning of the fire 


they had made, and what their intentions by com- 
them. reply was to this effect, 


ing among t 


that being expelled by the Pelaſgian, they ha e 


turned, as was as reaſonable, to che country of their 
ors, and were deſirous to fix their reſidence 


anceſtoi 


with them, as partakers of their lands and honours. 
The Lacedæmonians expreſſed themſelves willing 
to receive them upon their on terms ; and they 


were induced to this as well from other confidera- 


tions, as becauſe the Tyndaridz '** had failed in 


the Argo; they accordingly admitted the Minyz 5 
among them, aſſigned them lands, and diſtributed 


em . whos and whence: dy dere; 


©MELVONENE J 5 


them among their tribes. The Minyæ in return 


parted with the women whom they had br 
from Lemnos, and connected S in mar- 


| riage with others. 
6 Virginibus Bacahata Lacenis| 
Taygeta. 5 


Its dogs are alſo Abe by Virgil, Tayyatiqns canes; 
no perhaps | 4 wy poetcally, be al for n dogs. 


82 


rus, the men of their mother nn 


Me urs. 


144 Tyndaride.]—Caſtor and Pollux, fo called bee 
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2 cxlvI. In a very hort time theſe Mis 
üer diſtinguiſhed for their intemperance, max. 
ing themſelves not only dangerous from their a. 
bition, but odious by their vices. The Lacedas, 
monians conceived their enormities w. hy 34 
death, and accordingly. caſt-them into. 215 zit is 
to be remarked, that this people always inflict capi- 
tal puniſhments by night, never by day. When 
things were in this ſituation, the wives W pri- 
ſoners, who were natives of the country, and the | 
daughters of the principal citizens, ſolicited per- 
miſſion to viſit their huſbands in confinement "5th 
as no ſtratagem was ſuſpected, this was granted. 
The wives of the Minyæ accordingly. entered 5 
the priſon, and exchanged dreſſes with their huf. 
bands: by this artifice they effected their: <a 
and again took celuge i on Tan 0 N 


| CXLVIL It was hank this time tha Th 
Tas , the ſon of Auteſion, was ſent from Lacede- 
mon to eſtabliſh, a colony: Auteſion was the ſon of 
Tiſamenus, grandſon of Therſander, great- grand- . 
ſon of Polynices. This Theras was of the Cad- 
mean family, uncle of Eulyſthenes and Procles, the 
ſons of Ariſtodemus : during the minority of his 


145 The quives of the Mige.]—This ftory is related at op 


length by Valerius Maximus, book iv. chap. 6, in which he 
treats of conjugal affection. The ſame author tells us of Hipſi- 
cratea, the beloved wife of Mithridates, who to gratify her huſ⸗ 

band, aſſumed and conſtantly wore the habit of a man. 7. 
346 Theras.]=This n. was, the fuxth deſcendant from 
— 8 : 


derber 


M E L P 0 0 EN E. J 


nephews the regency of Spart "wiz coded ns! | 
him. When his ſiſters ſons grew up, and he ws  * 
obliged to reſign his power, he was little melined to . . 
acknowledge ſoperiority where he had been accuſ- 

tomed to exerciſe it; he therefore refuſed to remain 

in Sparta, but determined to join ls relations.” IiRjůnů 
the iſland now called Thera, but formerly Calliſt — . 
the poſterity of Membliates, 


es, ſon of Pœciles the 
Phœnician, reſided: to this Place Cadmus, * 
of Agenor, was driven; when in ſearch of Europa; 1 
and either from partiality to the country, or from SE 
| prejudice of one kind or other, he left there; among 
other Phcenicians, Membliares * his relation. 
Theſe men inhabited the ifland of Calliſta "i | 
N before Aden arrived ans LOIN} 


$f SF. £4 he $3.4 


CXLVIIL. To chis beste — i a 5 
ſelect number from the ene e tribes: he 


1. ＋ 4 
0 * 401 1 


147 Ppæciles. II Tee makes no feruple of dale 14 
this Procles; and in a very elaborate. note attempts to. eſtabliſh | | 
his apinion, that this muſt be an abbreviation for Patroclus: but 


as, by the confeſſion of this ingenious and learned Frenchman; 
the authorities of Herodotus, Pauſanias, Apollodorus, and Por- 
phyry, are againſt-the reading, even of Procles for Pœciles, it 
has too much the appearance of ſacrificing plain ſenſe and pro- 
bability at the ſhrines of prejudice and ſyſtem, for me to 195 5 
it without any thing like conviction 7. | 
* Membliares, —Pauſanias differs from . in his 
account of the deſcent; of Membhjares; he repreſents him 28 a | 
man of very mean origin: to mark theſe little deviations: may —_ 
not perhaps be of conſequence to the generality of Engtiſh | 
readers, but none ſurely will be diſpleaſed at being informed, 
where, if they think proper, they may compare what . | 
authors have aid upon the ſame ſubject. . 
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| kad no hoſtile views, but 2 ſincere wiſh, to. bo 1 
with chem on terms of amity. The Minpe Ay. 
ing eſcaped from priſon; and taken refu unt 
Taygetus, the Lacedæmonians were till deter Bin. 
ed to put them to death; Theras, however, inter- 
ceded in their behalf, and engaged to pore | 
them to quit their ſituation. His propoſal was ac. 
cepted, and accordingly, with three veſſels of t rey. 
oats, he ſailed to join the deſcendants. of Membliz | 
ares, taking with him only a ſmall number of tha 4 
Minyæ. The far greater part of them had made 
an attack upon the Patoreatz, and the Cau LOS, 
and expelled them from their country; divid ing 
themſelves afterwards into fix bodies, they built the 

ſame number of towns, namely, Lepreus, Magiſtus, 
Thrixas, Pyrgus, Epius, and Nudius : of theſe, the 
greater part have in my time been deſtroyed: by the 
Eleans.— The iſland before mentioned is e 
Fan won the name of 1 its ker. 


R . 9 
* 2 N Wet 


cxlIx. The fon 5 Thetas eli to » fit with 
him, his father left him, as he himſelf obſerved, y 
ſheep amongſt wolves; from which ſaying the young 
man got the name of Oiolycus, which he ever af. 
betrat retained. Oiolycus had a ſon named 
Zgeus, who gave his name to the igidz, a con- 
ſiderable Spartan tribe, who. finding themſelves in 


danger of leaving no poſterity behind them, built, 


by the direktion of the oracle, a mine to the 3 


* . 
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None 
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of Laius 1 dg f 


{phone und Megara; their relieves ia the iofernal © 


Furiæ und Buthenidesz ben name in the regions. belbw Wal 


E Porter's v ver 


vilh. A cireunflance dull, @ this ap} 
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tft Bag dun ih- ue. — 


ing the Furſes. FI 1:5 4+ no 
They, mare Showa by oaiſer N of Night and 
Acheron: ſome have added a fourth; [their names AleQo, Ti 


their office to torment the wicked. 
They: were worſhipped at Adis, ai feſt of al by Ora, 


when, acquitted; by. the Areopagites es of mattieide. Aſchylas 


was | the firſt perſon 1 who repreſented them as haying ſnakes in- 
ſtead of air. „Their fame in heaven was Ditz, from the Greek 
word Anz; trünfpbfing <5 for” 5: on earth they were called 


Sty giz Canes, The ancient authors, both -Greck and 11 
abound. wa paſſages deſcriptive: of their attributes and 1 
ence; the allowing animated trop! | 


7 
+ . 8 


| er this willy troop. 12 
e std them, and their baſfled rage 22 
Shall fail. Gfim-viſag' d hags, n NIE 
In loath'd virginity © nor god not mat” rm 
Approach'd their bed, nor ſavage of the 
For they were born for miſchiefs, and their dan, 
In dreary darkneſs, RT en, 
Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr d, ENS 
5 And by the Olympian gods. 


After giving the above quotation from Eichytus, it may not 
be unneceſſary to add, that the three whom I have ſpecified 
by name, were only the three principal, or ſupreme of many 
furies. Here the furies of Laius and CEdipus are menti ed, 
becauſe particular furies were, as it ſeems, ſuppoſed ready to 
avenge the murder of every individual; [24 


Thee may the Wage of thy fons deftroy. | - 
_  Eurip, Medea. Potter, 1 s 23. 
W 
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332 MEL NON EN ET 
afterwards in the inan * unde to: the, 
no this. tribe. . IRA e Fo 


EE. Thus far the accounts = Re 3 dam „ 
nians and Thereans agree; what follows, is related 
on * authority of the latter only: Grinus, fon of 8 
AEſanius, and deſcended from the above Theras, 
was prince of the iſland; he went to Delphi, Car. 
rying with him an hecatomb for. ſacrifice, and ac 
companied, amongſt other of his. citizens, by Bak. 
tus the ſon of Polymneſtus, of the family of Euthy- | 
mus 4 Minyan; ; Grinus, conſulting 1 the. oracle about” 
ſomewhat of a different nature, was commandet by 
the Pythian to build a city in Africa. I," replied 
the prince am too old and too infirm* for ſuch an 
« undertaking; ſuffer it to devolve on bone of | 
te theſe younger perſons who accompany me; 3.818 f 
the ſame time he pointed to Battus. On their 75 | 
turn they paid'no regard to the injunction of the 2 
oracle, being both ignorant of the ſituation of 
Africa, and not caring to ſend from them a a colony 
on ſo ions an adventure. : 


Or the manes themſelves becally ade for thr HE; 5 


Their ſhades ſhall. pour their vengeance | on thy head. 
15. 1 503. 


Oreftes | in his madneſs calls Electra one of his furies ; that 775 ; 
one of thoſe which attended to torment him: 
OF, let me go: I know thee who thou art, 475 ET” E | 

One of my furies, and thou grappleſt with me, ; 

To whirl me into Tartarus. —Avaunt! ! 


Oreftes, 270. ; 
It "wy at _— in the 9 the furies, which is wrong. 


CLI. 


colony to. Ain lis, again po n 
Pytbian: as therefore de Aten exit - 
ſent ſome emiſſaries into Crete, to enquire kd 
any of che natives or ſtrangers reſiding amongſt 
them mee The perſons employed 

rer BULL g over the whole if land, i 
came at length to the: city Itanus 6, where they 
"became. acquainted with « cer cher of Purple, 
vrhoſe name was Corobius; this man informed 
want chat 5 was once dien bye ont ry winds 


certain rg to enen "ham - to Therm Very 
few were induced to leave Thera upon this buſi- 
neſs; they who did go were n by Coro- 
bius, who was left upon the iſland he had deſcrib+ | 
ed, with proviſions for ſome moans the reſt of 
the party made their way back by ſea as expedi- 

tiouſly as e to pe eee _ 
e ee I 3 1Þ | 


} 


© os. 
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CLII. By their omitting to ) return 8 time 
e Gen was reduced. to -the eee 


230 se- af ths difticnaries OO: that this jlath | 
is now called Paleo-Caſtro; but Savary, in his Letters on 
Greece, Wer e, that the: mor” Greeks give this name toall | 


; 98 
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| 
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| 


ly proved very advantageous; ſo that, excepting | 


commercial: undertaking. | With fit talents; whith 


Ae een bun n called by 8 Catel ond ; 


% MEL 20 ¹ EN E 
aeg, it happened, however 


Finch 3 dt po bearing th che ry of c. 
robius, left him proviſions for a twelk "On _ 


a. RAS: a wifi to > Egypt ths 


winds! compelled them to take weir courſe whſt 


ward, and contimuing without intermiſſion} eurrtet 
them beyond the columns of Hercules; All «it | 


ſhoult! ſeem by ſomewhat more than human inte 


poſition, they arrived at Tarteſſus , As this was, 
2-port tlien but little known, their voyage ultimate! 


Soſtrates, with wfiom there can be no tompe titten 
ho | Greeks were ever before ſo fortunate in ally | 


was. a tenth part of what they gained, the Sainians 
made a brazen vaſe, in the ſhape of an' Argvlic 
goblet, round the brim of which: the heads of 


ae der regularly ae this was 19 


-— 


* 
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is ſeen in d' Anville's maps under that name, at the entrance Uf 
the Mediterranean: mention is made in Ovid of Tarteſſia lit. 


tot. A 
b Gin. In 4 fotmet note upon this word 1 Hegietted | 


t6 inform the reader, that in Sif Themas Brown's" Vulgar | 


Errors there is a chapter upon the ſubject of griffins, very 
curious and entertaining, p. 142. This author ſatisfactorily 
explains the Greek word Tyr or S to mean no more than 
a particular king of eagle or vulture : being compounded ofa 
lion and an eagle, i is a happy emblem of valour and magnani- 


. and Were fore * to pringen, prnerals, & Ke. and 


- remple 755 rt nh is wp on i 
| by cher + coloſſ figures, pr ug reſting 
on their knees. , 1 3 


lieg e abend, ountrymen tl 
they had made a ſettlement in an- iſland: belong 
to Africa: they, in conſequence, determin 
from each of their ſeven cities. a ſelect ane 
ſhould be ſent, and that if theſe happened to be 
brothers, it ſhould be determined by lot who ſhould 
g0 5. and. that finally, Jong ſhould: be their prince 
and leader: they ſent accordingly” to 1 Lf 
ſhips of fifty . 1 20 Re Mo 99 on A 7 W 457 OW. 
CLIV. With this account, as given by-d the The- 
reans, the Cyreneans agtee, except in "what relates 
to Battus; here they differ exceedingly, a 
contradiction, the following hiſtory 
town in Crete, named Oaxus, where Etearchus 
was once king; having loft his wife, by whom he 
had a daughter, called Phronima, he married a ſe> 
cond time: no ſooner did his laſt wife take poſſeſ- 
ſion of his houſe, than ſhe proved herſelf to Phro- 
nima a ſtep- mother indeed. Net content with in- 
Jun her by _— 71 800 of erurley and en, 
from this it is borne' in the cost of ai any . fs | 
* in e . 


FR a 


316 *r ro EN. uh Ee 
ment, the at length upbraided her with being wn * 
chaſte, and perſuaded her Huff ih to believe ff 
Deluded of met artifice of "his wife, he pe zetrated 
| there was at O x merchan 
name was Themiſon; of him, after ſhewing Mm 
the uſual rites of hoſpitality, he exacted an oath t chat 
he would comply with whatever he ſhould require; 
having done this, he delivered him his daughter, 
ordering him to throw her into the ſea, Themiſon 
reflected with unfeigned forrow on the artifice « 
which had been practiſed upon him, and the obliga- . 
tion impoſed; he determined, however, what to 
do: he took the damſel, and having ſailed to e 
diſtance from land, to fulfil his oath, ſecured a rope 
about her, and plunged her into the ſea; but he 
immediately took her out again, , and carried her LY 
0 e i Ges ET) 


1 
+ . 
F * 
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CLV. Here Polynemeſits a Tarn of Un 
importance, took Phronima to be his concubine, 
and after a certain time had by her a fon, remark- 
able for his ſhrill and ſtammering voice : his name, 
as the Thereans 'and Cyreneans aſſert, was Bat- 
tus , but F think f it was eee _ He was 


IF: 
. 


— 
* 


"53 Battus. RG a to pn allo ſi Seite h * 

the Lybian tongue, a king: from this perſon, and his defect of 

pronunciation, comes, according to Suidas, the word Barrage, 
ta ſtammer, There was alſo an ancient fooliſh poet of this name, 

| from whom, according to the ſame authority, Barry fight 

ved an n redundance of expreſſion. Ne muſt the 


Battug 


| 
; 
| 
| 
f 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


,. cal He ok ch Alter his 8 n 

Afics 3. he was then ſo named, either een 

the anſwer of the oracle, N. from, the e hinge rH. 

; nity. which, he attained. r in the / LLI 1 
tongue, ſignifies. a prince, and L I ſhould Pl ir 2 


he grew up he went to Delph i, to con the orac 
concerning the imperie@tion of his ve ice: | 
ſwer he received was this: btn dn t ne 4 


Hence, Battus! of your voice enquire 1 do m tives: 
But deer e ELITE joe 


Homo 


* UM * E 
This 15 ch e n as if! ie had faid x 
ce Enquire. no: 1 Oh king, 4 5 ur 
« voice. To this Battus replied, Oh 
« ] came to you on acęount of my infrmiry 
| cc of tongue; you, in return, impoſe upon me 
c an undertaking which is impoſible for hom 
4 can I, who have neither forces nor money, eſtab» 
60 iſh a colony in Africa? He could: not, hows 
ever, obtain any other. anſwer, which, when he 


found to be the cal, he JAPAN, TSB. oy «24 

0 LVI. Not 8 aferwards he, 55 the reſt ofthe | 
Thereans, were viſited by many and great calamities; 
and not knowing, to what cauſe they ſhould impute 
hm they. h to Bens to conſulr | the oracle on 
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uur e- 
the ſubje&. The Pythian nat n cos - 
they would colonize Fyrene in Africa Pres 2 
conduct of Battus, things would c certainly go hett „ 
with them; they accordingly Uifpatthed Battus o 


accompliſh t with two fifty-oared veſſels. Theſe _ 
men acting from compulſion, ſet ſail for Africa, bu : 
ſoon returned to Thera; but the Thereans for X 


I * 1 FS 


preventing their landing, ordered them to return 

from whence they came. Thus circumſtanced; 
they again ſet fail, and founded a city in an l 
contiguous to Africa, called, as we have br . 


marked, Platea '* ; this city is ſaid to be alan 5 


oe to chat in which the Cyreneans now reſide. $0 


- ELVII They continued in this plac for the | 
4 of two years, but finding their ill fortune ſtil! 
purſue them, they again ſailed to Delphi to enquire 
of the oracle, leaving only one of their party behind 
them: when they deſired to know why, having 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in Africa, they had experi- 


enced no favourable reverſe of fortune, the N 


made them this anſwer:— 
Knowꝰſt thou then Lybia better than FO God, 
Whoſe fertile ſhores thy feet have never 5 
He who has well explor'd them thus — 
I can but wonder at a man ſo wiſe! de Jos 
x54 Platea.]— This name is written alſo Plates: eee © 
Byzantinus has it both in that form, and alſo Platza or Flareia. 


Pliny ſpeaks of three Plateas, and a Plate, off the coaſt of Troas 
but they muſt haye been very inconſiderable ſpots, and have not 


been mentioned by any other author. The beſt editions of 


Herodotus read Platza here; but I ſuſpect Plateia to be right, 
for Scylax has it ſo as well as Stephanus,—The piſes of the ce- 


lebrated battle in Bœotia was Platzz. 5 25 5 


\ 


- 


EO NEN A 
On r and re W. 


a hed whs A Mm. N 
ſite to Where they had before veſided; e 
while e eee beautiful range of hilks, 
and a third agreeab 20 5 


* at 15 deſire of f the Affieans, be promiſed to 


conduct them to à hetter fituation; they removed. 


The Africans accordingly became their guides, and 
had ſo concerted the matter, as to take ' care" that 
the Greeks ſhould paſs through the moſt "begutifiil 
part of their country by night : the direction they 


took was weſtward, the name of the country they 


were not permitted 'to' ſee was Trafa.—They whe 
at length to what is rs the fountain of Apol- 


by 565 1... Men of Greece,” ſaid the Africans, & the 5 
besen are den opened co you, aha OO” 


- * as , e Mio off Don ts 


ex. "During de life ef mie e 
ed 1 years en under 8 his ſon, 


8 343 * 
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255 8 of Apollo. 1 and” or this: Wodan Bs 4 
Cyre, from which the town of Cyrene had afterwards its; name. 
Herodotus calls it, in the Fe paragraph, Theſtis, but 


there Were 


* 
— rr. 
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in 5 + colony without PE alteration Witt 
| ſpect to their numbers: but under heir 
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bm who Was alſo. n Batrus, wade 
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ſelves to the Cyreneans. The Cy 


ly deprived. of a conſiderable part of their | 
and expoſed to much inſulting treatme 
a tender of themſelves and their country to 


had invited them to a dbere bt theirs olfeſiihy 
but the . Had: * thus exp e ite 


The e . in dk e 1 t 13 ; 
themſelves at Cyrene. The neighbouring Africans, 5 
with their king Adicran, ſeeing themſelves injutiouf- 


nt; made 


Apries, ſovereign of Ægypt: this prince af. 


ſembled a numerous army of Egyptians, and 


deſpiſed the Grecian power. The battle Was fo 
deciſive, that very few of the Ægyptians returnei 


75 — 


ſent them to attack Cyrene. The Cyrencans | 
drew themſelves up at Iraſa, near the foun 
Theſtis, and in a fixed battle routed the Zgyp- 
tians, who till now, from their ignorance, had 


to their country; they were on this account fo 
, exaſperated / againſt N chat e eee ; 
: from. his authority. FTT. 


\CLX. delle, che on of this Barts 2 1 


7 
* 


vl MELPOMENE. . 
ed to the throne ; he was at firſt engaged in, lome 1 
conteſt with his brothers, but they removed them» 
ſelves from him to another part of Africa, Where, 
after ſome deliberation, they founded a city. Ther 
called it Barce, which name it ſtill retains. Whilſt, 
they were employed upon this buſineſs,” they: . 
voured to excite the Africans againſt che Cyre- 
neans, Arceſilaus without heſitation commenced 
hoſtilities both againſt thoſe who. had revolted from 
him, and againſt che Africans 
them intimidated by N theſe, latter, fled o 
their countrymen, who were ſituated more to the 
eaſt: Arceſilaus ede ia purſuing them till 
he arrived at Leucon, and here the Africans. diſ- 
covered an inclination to _ the. event of a battle, 
They accordingly engaged, and the Cyreneans were 
fo effectually routed, that {even thouſand of their 
men in arms fell in the field. -: Arceſilaus, after hi 


ho had received 


calamity, fell ſick, and was ſtrangled by his brother 


Aliarchus, whilſt in the act of taking ſome me- 
dicine. The wife of Arceſilaus, whoſe name was 
Eryxo , revenged by ſome ſtratagem on en ur- 
derer we deathof her t n 555 


CI XI. Arceſilaus was MD 25 4 
rity by his ſon. Battus, a boy. who was lame, and 
had arbarniſe an inc in * ſeet. The Ar 


56 Foes ebe ſtory i is ; flared at conſiderable, len gth , 
Plutarch, i 1n his treatiſe on the virtues of women. Inſtead of 


W SF. 3 


. the atarderer he ſuppoſes wo have been not "uy bother, but 
the friend of Arceſilaus. . 


Vo, HM. * 4 Tckcneans, 


322 ME L F O ME N . 1 
reneans, afflicted by their recent Calemegeg F to 
Delphi, deſiring to know what ſyſtem of life Would 
moſt effectually ſecure their tranquillity. The Py. 
thian in reply recommended them to procure from 5 
Mantinea , in Arcadia, ſome one to compole theit 
diſturbances. Accordingly, at the requeſt of the 
Cyreneans, the Mantineans ſent them  Detnonax; | 
a man who enjoyed the univerſal eſteem of his 
countrymen. Arriving at Cyrene, his firſt care was 
to make himſelf acquainted with their affairs; he 
then divided the people into three diſtinct tribes: 
the firſt comprehended the Thereans and theit 
neighbours; the ſecond the Peloponneſians and Cre 
tans; the third all the inhabitants of the iſlands; He 
aſſigned a certain portion of land, with ſome diſi 
tinct privileges, to Battus; but all the other advan- 
tages which the kings had before arrogated ad 
ny rnd he ou. to the Ty of the deen 5 
CLXII. In this Arsen ang remained) Airy 1 
the life of Battus: but in the time of his ſon an 
ambitious ſtruggle for power was the occaſion of 
great diſturbances. Arceſilaus, ſon of the lame 
Battus, by Pheretime, refuſed to fubmit to the regu- 
lations of Demonax the Mantinean,” and-demanded 
to be reſtored to the dignity of his anceſtors. {A 
great tumult was excited, but the conſequence was, 
that Arceſilaus was compelled to take refuge at 


; 1 whilſt his mother Pheretime fled to Salamis = 


357 Jfantinea. 1—This place became ed by the Jeath 
of Epaminondas, the . Theban general, who Was here lain. ö 


{ED bs Þ p £88 
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in Cyprus: Daene W govern= 
ment of Salamis: the ſame. perſon; ho dedicated 
at Delphi a moſt beautiful .cenſer now. depoſited in 
the Corinthian, treaſury. /, To him Pheretime made 
application, intreating him to lead an army againſt 
Cyrene, for the purpoſe of reſtoring her. and her 
ſon. He made her many. preſents, bur, refuſed. to 
aſſiſt her with an army. Pheretime accepted his 
liberality with thanks, but endeavoured to convince 
him that his aſſiſting her with- forees would be 
much more honourable. 1 Ipon her pareycring i in 
this requeſt; after every preſent ſhe received, Euel- 
thon was at length induced to ſend her 3 gold 
ſpindle;-and-a diſtaff with wool; obſerving, that for 
a woman chin was a more ſuitable beck apap 
we 0u i (HO? Birr e 1 at: LY e 


clXIII. "AY kk mean time Arceflaus ras. in- 
defarigable at Samos; by. promiſing. a diviſion, of 
lands, he aſſembled a numerous army: he then 
failed to Delphi, to make enquiry concerning the 
event of his return. The Pythian made him this 
anſ wer: To four Batti- , and to as many of 
0 the name of Arceſilaus, Apollo has granted the 
9 dominion of Cyrene. Beyond theſe eight gene- 
cc de the deity. forbids. even the OE, to 

8 ene at 
138 _ 0 es Denton the Scholiaſt. on | Pindar, 


the Battiades reigned at Cyrene for the ſpace of two hundred 
years. Battus, ſon of the laſt of theſe, endeavoured t to affume 


the government, büt the Cyreneans drove him from their 
country, and he — en EY nien his 
| 8 ra. tit An. ile 
Y 5 po, | 5 — 


je » . 
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« reign: to you it is recommended to return, and 
« live tranquilly at home. If you happen to find 
A furnace filled with earthen veſſels, do not ſuffer 

them to be baked, but throw them into the air: 
« if you ſet fire to the furnace, beware of entering 
9 place ſurrounded by water. This. injunction, 
« if you diſregard, you will periſh youre? as n . 


1 


oc alſo a very beautiful dull „ 


clxxv. The Pythian hoes this 1 to N 
ſilaus: he however returned to Cyrene with: che : 
forces he had raiſed at Samos; and having recovered” 
his authority, thought no more of the oracle. He 
proceeded to inſtitute a perſecution againſt thoſe 


who taking up arms againſt him had compelled | 
him to fly. Some of theſe ſought and found a re. 


fuge in exile, others were taken into cuſtody and 
ſent to Cyprus, to undergo the puniſhment of death, 
Theſe the Cnidians delivered, for they touched at 
their iſland in their paſſage, and they were after. 


| wards tranſported to Thera: a number of them 


fled to a large tower, the property of an individual 
named Aglomachus, but Arcefilaus deſtroyed them, 
tower and all, by fire. No ſooner had he perpe- 
trated this deed than he remembered the declara- 
tion of the oracle, which forbade him to ſet fire to 
a furnace filled with earthen veſſels: fearing there- 
fore to ſuffer for what he had done, he retired from 
Cyrene, which place he confidered as ſurrounded 


by water. He had married a relation, the daughter 


of Alazir, king of Barce, to him therefore he went; 
but upon his appearing | in public, the Barceans, in 
conjunction 


MELPOMENE gg 
adn wich ſome. Cyrencan fugitives, put him 


to death, together with | Alazir his father-in-law, 
Such was: the fate of Arcelilaus, he. having, de- 
| A folee] 20 HAITI ; 
the oracle. 3 


clxv. Whilſt the ſon was 1 WS his 
deſtiny at Barce, Pheretime his mother enjoyed 
at Cyrene the ſupreme authority; and amongſt 

other regal acts preſided i in the ſenate. But as ſoon 
as ſhe received intelligence of the death of Arceſi- 
laus, ſhe ſought refuge in Egypt. Her ſon had 
ſome claims upon the liberality of Cambyſes, fon 
of Cyrus; he had delivered Cyrene into his power, 

and paid him tribute. On her arrival in Egypt, 
ſhe preſented herſelf before Aryandes in the cha- 
rater of a ſuppliant, and beſought him to revenge 
her cauſe, pretending that her ſon had loſt his life 
merely on account of , Wh, attachment, to the 
n ** (210 | e P14 n ee at; 


_ctxvr "This W wud lags as | 
præſect of Egypt by Cambyſes;. but afterwards, 
preſuming to rival Darius, he was. by him put to 
death. He had heard, and indeed he had ſeen, that 
Darius was deſirous to leave ſome monument of 
himſelf, which ſhould exceed all the efforts of his 
predeceſſors. He rhought proper to attempt ſome- 
what ſimilar, bur it coſt him his life. | Darius had 


* . ned in he eat. 


mata of Poly ænus, book viii. & 47 - Hr. 
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ied a coin 160 of the very pureſt go old: 7 «og . * 
fect of Egypt iſſued one of the bel ſilver, att _ 


/ 


called it an Aryandic. It may ſtill be ſeen, and is 
much admired for its purity. Darius hearing of 


this, condemned him to death, ene that he 3 


had rebelled againſt him. 


160 Darius had ified a MP es Abou: oh ho, time. em 
to have been coined thoſe famous pieces of gold called Darics, 5 


Which by reaſon of their fineneſs were for ſeveral ages prefer- | 


red before all other coin throughout the eaſt: for we are told 
that the author of this coin was not Darius Hyſtaſpes, as ſome - 
have imagined, but · a more ancient Darius. But there is, ag 
ancienter Darius mentioned to have reigned i in the call, Ex 

cepting only this Darius, whom the ſcripture calls Darius. . 

Median; and therefore it is moſt likely he was the author of 
this coin, and that during the two years that he reigned at Ba- 


bylon, while Cyrus was abſent on his Syrian, Egyptian, wht 


other expeditions, he cauſed it to be made there out of the vaſt 
quantity of gold which had been brought thither into the trea- 
ſury; from hence it became diſperſed all over the eaſt, and alſo 
into Greece, where it was of great reputation: mung 
Dr. Bernard, it weighed two grains more than one of out 
guineas, but the fineneſs added much more to its value; for it 
was in a manner all of pure gold, having none, or at leaſt very 
little, alloy in it; and therefore may be well reckoned, as the | 2 
portion of gold ind ſilver now ſtands with us, to be worth twenty | 
five ſhillings of our money. . -In thoſe. parts of the. ſcripture 
which were written after the Babyloniſh captivity, | theſe pieces 
are mentioned by the name of Adarkonim; and in the Tal- 


mudiſts, by the name of Darkoneth, both from the Greek Oaeu- 


10 Darics. And it is to be obſerved, that all thoſe pieces 
of gold which were afterwards coined of the ſame weight and 
value by the ſucceeding kings, not only of the Perſian but alſo 
of the Macedonian race, were all called Darics, from the 
Darius who was the firſt author of them. And there were either 
whole Darics or half Darics, as with us there are guineas, wa 


half-guineas.” P, ideaux. 
CLXVIL, 


CLXVII. A. eee taking ce 
pa N on Pheretime, delivered to her co | 
all the land and ſea forces of ZEgypt. | To Amaſis, 
A Maraphian, he entruſted the conduct of the army; 
and Badre, a Paſargadian e by. birth, had the di- 
rection of the fleet. Before however they proceeded | 

on any expedition, a herald was diſpatched to Barce, 
demanding the name of the perſon who had aſſaſ- 
ſinated . Arceſilaus. The Barceans replied, that 
they were equally concerned, for he had repeatedly 
injured them all. Having received this anſwer, 
Aryandes e his forces to e with 
Nn 


CLXVILL This was the pretence with FR 
des for commencing hoſtilities; but I am rather in- 
clined to think that he had the ſubjection of the 
Africans in view. The nations of Africa are many 
and various; few of them had ever ſubmitted to 
Darius, and moſt of them held him in contempt. 
Beginning from Zgypt, the Africans are to be 
enumerated in the order following. The firſt are 
the Adyrmachidz, whoſe manners are in every re- 
ſpect Egyptian; their dreſs African. On each 


leg their wives wear a ring of braſs. They ſuffer 


their hair to grow; if they core any fleas upon their 
bodies, they firſt bite and then throw them away. 
They are the only poopie of Africa who do this, 


162 Paſargadian. }—There Ba 3 4 city in Pera called Paar- 
gada, which doubtleſs gave its name to the nation of Paſar- 
gades. The place is now, in the Arabian tongue, ad Data- 
i 2 . 7 705 „ cries 3 


| ans - M E L 7 O M * N E. Pr | ; . 3 

It is alſo peculiar to nem to preſent their daughters : 
to the king juſt before their marriage * who ma 

enjoy the perſons of ſuch as are agreeable . 5 

The Adyrmachidæ occupy the country between 0 

pt and the port of P leunos, | RT 


CLXIX. Next to choſe” are the Sings 25 
who dwell towards the weſt as far as the iſland of 
Aphrodiſias. In the midſt of this region is the 
iſland of Platea, which the Cyreneans bulle,” The 
harbour of Menelaus and Aziris, poſſeſſed alſo by 


43 '* 


the Cyreneans, is upon the continent. Silphium bu . 


162 Befare their marriage. A play of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er is founded upon the idea of this obſcene and unnatural cuſ- 
tom. The following note is by Mr. Theobald upon the 
« Cuſtom of the Country.“ Beaumont and Fleteb. 1778. 

The cuſtom on which a main part of the plot of this comedy 
is built, prevailed at one time, as Bayle tells us, in Italy, till jt 
was put down by a prudent and truly pious cardinal, It is 
likewiſe generally imagined to have obtained in Scotland for a 
long time ; and the received opinion hath hitherto been, chat : 
| Eugenius, the third king of Scotland, who began his reign | 

A. D. 535, ordained that the lord or maſter ſhould have the firſt 
pight's lodging with every woman married to his tenant or 
bondſman. This obſcene ordinance is ſuppoſed to have been 
abrogated by Malcolm the third, who began his reign AD, -- 
| 1061, about five years before the Norman Conqueſt, having 
laſted i in force ſomewhat above five hundred years.—See Blount 
in his Law Dictionary, under the word Mercheta. Another 
commentator remarks, that Sir David Dalrymple denies the 
exiſtence of this cuſtom in Scotland. .—Judg e Blackſtone is of 
opinion that this cuſtom never prevailed i in England, but that it 
certainly did j in Scotland. 

163 Silphium. ]—Either M. Larcher or myſelf muſt be grofily | 
miſtaken in the interpretation of this paſſage, « The plant 
| . | 
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begins where theſe terminat u wid "ng 
Plate to. the: mouth of the Syrres ' „Tbe man- 


8 


2 | 
6 „ 


/ Sr Mpeg « begins 3 in Sen 1 found. | 
and is continued,” &c. This in my opinion neither agrees with 
the context, nor is in itſelf at all probable., In various authors 
mention is made of the Sitphii, and reference is . es _ 
to this particular paſlage of Hergdbtus.—T;_ 8 
15 Syrtet. ]. The Great Syrtes muſt he 3 . which 1 is 
in the neighbourhood of Barce, and nearer u. man the | 
Small Syrtes. Larcher. | 
| There- were the Greater and the Leſſer Syrtes, and both 
deemed very formidable to navigators. Their nature has never 
been better deſcribed than in the following Ines from Lucan, 
which I give the reader in Rowe's verſion. 7 


When ne al the bn Rege b 
nnn 
The Syrts, not quite of ſea nor land bereft, 
| A mingled maſs uncertain ftill ſhe left; HER : 
For nor the land with ſea is quite o'erfpread, 3 
Nor fink the waters deep their oozy bed, 5 25 
Nor earth defends its ſhore, nor lifts aloft its head; 
The ſcite with neither, and with each complies, 
Doubtful and inacceſſible it lies; | 
Or tis a ſea with ſhallows bank d around, 
Or *tis a broken land with waters drown*d: 
Here ſhores advanc'd o'er Neptune”s rule we find, 
And there an inland ocean lags behind 
Thus nature's purpoſe, by herſelf deſtroy'd, «+ 
Is uſeleſs to herſelf, and unemploy d, ; 
And part of her creation' ftill is void. - 
Perhaps, when firſt the world and time began, 
Her ſwelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 
But long confining on the burning zone, 
The ſinking ſeas have felt the neighbouring ſun; 2 
Still by degrees we ſee how they decay, 


| And ſearce reliſt the thirſty god of (x. 
| 58 oh | Perhaps, 
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CLXX. From the weſt, and immediately next 


to the Giligamme, are the Aſbyſte. They are 
above Cyrene, but have no communication with the 
ſea coaſts, which are occupied by the Cyrencaus: 
They are beyond all the Africans remarkable for 

their uſe of chariots drawn by four horſes; and in 
moſt reſpects they imitate the x manners of wy ds . 


FEREADS, 


CLXXI. On the weſtern borders of 3 — 7 
| ple dwell the Auſchiſæ; their diſtrict commences 

above Barce, and is continued to the ſea, near the 
Eueſperides. The Cabales, an inconſiderable na- 
tion, inhabit towards the centre of the Auſchiſæ, 
and extend themſelves to the ſea coaſt near Tau- 
chira, a town belonging to Barce. The Cabales 
have the ſame cen as the people WO Cy- 
rene. | 


CLXXII. The powerful. nation of the wake 
mones border on the Auſchiſe towards the weſt. 
This people during the ſummer ſeaſon leave their 
cattle on the ſea coaſt, and go up the country to a 
place called Augila to gather Gates. Na rags this 


. in diſtant ages, twill be found, 
When future ſuns have run the burning round, 
Theſe Syrts ſhall all be dry and ſold ground: 


Small are the depths their ſcanty waves ret ins 


And earth grows daily on the yielding main, 


pot the bits are equall)˖ large, 
fruitful : they alſo hunt for locuſts *% 105 ws king 
dried in the ſun, they reduce them 15 a powder, and 
eat mixed with milk. Each perſon is allowed to 
have ſryeral wives, with whom they cohabit in the 
manner of the Maſſagetæ, firſt fixing a ſtaff in the 
earth before their tent. When the Naſamones 
marry, the bride on the firſt night permits every 
one of the gueſts to enjoy her perſon, each of whom 
makes her a preſent brought with him for the pur- 
poſe. Their mode of divination and of taking 
an oath is this: they place their hands on the 
tombs e of thoſe who have been moſt eminent for 
their integrity ag che, and ſwear by their names. 


165 Locus The circumſiants o locuſts being dried _ 
kept for proyiſipn, I have before mentioned: the following 
appoſite paſſage having { fince occurred to me [op Niebuhs, I 
think proper to inſęrt itt. 

On vendit dans tous les marchẽs des e X b vil prix; 
car elles etoient 1 prodigieuſement repandues dans la plaine 
pres de Jerim, qu'on pouvoit les prendres a pleines mains. 
Nous vimes un payſan qui en avoit rempli, an tac, et qui alloit 
les ſecher pour ſa proviſion d'hyver. | 

165 On: the tombs. ]—The following ſingular remark [oy 
Niebuhr ſeems particularly applicable in this plage, „ 

Un marchand de la Mecque me fit ſur ſes ſaints une reflec- 
tion, aui me ſurprit dans la bouche d'un Mahométan. « Il 
faut toujours a la populace,” me dit-il, « un objet viſible 
qu'elle puiſſe honorer et cxaindre, . C'eſt ainſi qu'à la Mecque 
tous les ſermens ſe ſont au nom de Mahomet, au lieu qu'on 
devroit s 'zdrefler 3 à Dieu. A Molcha je ne me fierois pas a 
un homme qui aftirmeroit une choſe en prenant Dieu A te- 
moin; mais je pourrois compter plutot ſur la foi de celui qui 
jureroit par le nom de Schaedeli, dont la > moſques et Je u tom 


beau ſont logs ſes yeux.” 8 a . 
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„n MELPOMENE , 


; Pol, 5 who o formerly e W the following 


* 


When they exercile diviation; they app ac " is 
their prayers, — e e n Th ey 
regitate their fublequent conduft by ſich viſions as | 


1 Sore; A link. | aner from * * 
bands. If no liquid is near, they take ſome m 
from WR and * n eee 


** 


cIXxII. Next to hp? ounce are is : 


Ahlen; 


* Each other”s "OP ]=—The ancient ceremony | of the Na- 1 


| famenes to drink from each other's hands, in pledging their 
faith, is at the preſent period the only ceremony obſerved i in the 


ö Nl of the Algerines.— Shas. | 0 
268 The Eghlli.— A meaſure like this would have been pre- 


| poſterous i in the extreme. Herodotus therefore does not credit. 
it: « Tonly relate, ſays he, what the Africans-inform me, ” 


which are the terms always uſed by our hiſtorian when he com- 
municates any dubious matter. It ſeems very probable that be 
Naſamones deſtroyed the Pſylli to poſſeſs their country, and that 
they circalated this fable amongſt their neighbours,—See Pliny 
book vü. chapter 2.— Larcher. | 

' Herodotus makes no mention of the quality which theſe 
people poſſeſſed, and which in ſubſequent times rendered them 
ſo celebrated, that of managing ſerpents with ſuch en 
Fr. See Lucan, book ix. Rowe's verſion, Ine 1 © ol 


Off alt who Gorching Afric's ſun COIL, 
None like the ſwarthy Pſyllians are ſecure. 
Skill'd in the lore of powerful herbs and charms, 
Them, nor the ſerpent* s tooth nor poiſon harms; ; 
Nor do they thus in arts alone excel, * 
But nature too their blood has temper'd well. f 
And taught with vital force the venom to repel. 
"= 2 2008 
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accident: 4 pak wind bad dried up PRs. * 
far a: | 


ſervoirs, and. the whole 


244 at 


was deſtitute of rin They refolyod c 
aer a public gg en to make a hoſtile enpe- 
dition againſt h, Wind; the conſequence 
was (I only, relate wha the. 


A icans/inform. me} 
that on their arrival in the deſerts, the: ſouth wind” 
ed thera. beneath the ſands... Top: SIR 
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7. Beyond . ina ge 
infelied bs favage beaſts, dwell che Garamantes 
who / dere, kind of eee vin 1 


5 7 $ \ 


& ef 


| With e il * A N = 
Well in the land of ſerpents were they — 5 EY 
Trace with the dreadful tyrant, Death, e, 

And Mrs ati W dy W153 MO 


See alſo Savary. vol. J. . F 

«You are acquainted hs che ort, Gen celebrated fer= 
pent-eaters of antiquity, who ſported with che bite of vipers, and 
the credulity of the people. Many of them inhabited Cyreneg 
a city weſt of Alexandria, and formerly dependert on Egypt. 
You know the pitiful vanity of Octavius, who. wiſhed the cap- 
tive Cleopatra ſhould grace his triumphal car; and, chagrined 
to ſee that proud woman eſcape by death, commanded one of 
the Pſylli to ſuck the wound the aſpic had made. Fruitleſs 
were his efforts; the poiſon had perverted the whole maſa of 
blood, nor could the art of the Pſylli reſtore her to life.” 5 

109 Garamanter. Theſe people are ſaid to have been ſo 
named fro Garamas, a ſon of Apollo. See W vi. 794 
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trees; whereas the reſt of Africa, © as I have b 
obſerved, is very batren ofe wood. The diſta 


os ANA 


men, are ignorant of the uſe of all ala 58 1 
ans. and totally unable ns defend themlelves. IG 
NSL n 8 3 's 2445 | 

clLxxv. The propte tive bind: the Naſi: 
mones ; but towardis the ſea coaft weſtward are the 


; Mace T6 the cuftom of this People to leave 


a tuft of hair in the centre of tlie Head; carefully | 
ſhaving the reſt. | When they make War, theit only 


coverings are the ſkins” of oſtriches. The iy 


Cinyps riſes amongſt theſe in a hill faid to be facie 
to the Graces, whence it continues its courſe to the 
ſea. This hill of the Graces is well covered; with 


from this hill to the fea is two hundred ſtadis. 71 


cLXXVI. The Giada are next to 4 Mace, 
Of the wives, of this people it is ſaid that. they 
wear round their ancles as many bandages. as they 
have known men. The more of theſe each pol 
ſeſſes, the more ſhe is eſteemed;. as. having " 


beloved wy the greater number of the e ſen⸗ 


clLxxVII. The neck of wind which en 
Gom. the country of the Gindanes towards the ſea, 
is poſſeſſed by the Lotophagi, who live entirely 
upon the fruit of the lotos. T he lotos is of the 


"OPS Mace. W people are thus mentioned | by Silu 
Italicus: S 
Tum primum b eule Phœnicum tendere ritu 


Cinyphus didicere Macz, ſquallentia barb& | 
Ora vizis, humeroſque tegunt velamina capri. 8 


6 DE. 


E Sen 


| fize of ae maſſicl c gs 1 of 270 
the L. Lot) Pg f na Ke | 
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CIXxVIII. reren, . hs e Mee 
border on the Lotophagi. They alſo feed on the 
lotos, though not ſo entirely as their | neighbours. 
They extend as far as a great ſtream called the 
Triton; Which enters into an extenſtve lake named 
Tritonis, in Which is the iflanchef Phla, An dracular 
declaration;they y, had foretold tliat ſome Lace- 
dæmonians ſhould fettle themſelves here. 


* 


tp be ba 
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CLXXIX, The; parti clas ae der whit Ja- 
ſon had conftrufted; the Argo at the foot of Mount | 
Pelion, he carried on board a hecatomb for lacrifice, 
with a brazen” tripod: he failed round the Pele 
ponneſe, with the intention to viſit Delphi. As 
he approached Malea, a north wind drove him to 
the African coaſt vi; and before he could diſcover 
land, he got smongſtt the ſhallows of the lake of Tri- 
ronis : not being able to extricate himſelf from this 
ſituation, a Triton 77 e to have de to 


7 50 %%% F 9 Fin is e ge him, 

17. J the 5 oa, 1 Sou refefeflees to the Argo- 
nautic expedition, ſays Mr. Bryant, © are interſperſed in moſt 
of the writings of. the ancients but there is ſcarce! a circum- 
ſtance concerging it in which they are .agreed, In xeſpect to 
the firſt ſetting out of the Argo, moſt make it paſs northward to 
Lemnos and the Helleſpont; but Herodotus, ſays that Jaſon firſt 
failed towards: Delphi, and wðas carried, tothe Syrtic ſea of 
Lybia, and then, purſued his voyage to the Euxine. Neither 
can the æra of the expedition be ſettled without running into 
many difficulties, See the Analyſis, vol. ii. 491. 
Wn, T; rien. From various * in the works of Lu- 
cian, 
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him, a to have promiſed him a ſecure tad! ealy 
To this J fon afſented, and the Nen having ful. : 
filled his engagement, he placed the tripod in his 
| temple, from whenge he communicated to. Jalon 
and his. compariions what was afterwards to hap. 
* Among other things, he ſaid, that when- . 
away this tripod, there would be infllibly an hin- 
dred Grecian cities ne art < lake of Tritonis w. The 


cian, Pliny, and lie Le of 4 anthorkty; | it ſhould 13 
that the ancients had a firm belief of the exiſtence of Tfitons, | 
Nereids, &c. The god Triton was a diftin&t perſonage, and 
reputed to be the ſon of Neptune and the nymph Salacia; he 
was probably conſidered as ſupreme of the Tritons, and ſeems 
always to have been W by nn for the i 
calming the ocean. , 

Mulcet aquas rector Belag "OR deen 1 
Exſtantem atque humeros innato murice tectum 


Cæruleum Tritona vocat, cunctæque ſonac i 
| Inſpirare jubat fluctuſque et flumina ſigno * go 1 
Jam reyocare dato, &C. Sl. L 334 8 | 


173 Lale eise Prem this lake, 40 we aro wid bs Bws 
very beautiful lines of Lucan, Minerva took her name of Tits 
tonia.— See book ix. 589 ; Rowe's verſion: 5 


And reach in ſafety the Tritonian lake.” 
Theſe waters to the tuneful god are dove; 5 
| Whoſe vocal ſhell the ſea- green Nereids hear. 5 
Theſe Pallas loves, ſo tells reporting fame; 15 
Here firſt from heaven to earth the goddeſs came, 
Here her firſt footſteps on the brink ſhe ſtaid, 
Here, in the watery glaſs, her form ſurvey id, 19 
And call'd herſelf, from TOO the calle Tritonian | 
apo VAT WL I 4 


= | Africans 


12 55 MELEOMENS - 337 | 
Africans, hearing this prediction; are {aid to have. 
confi ns wich: 5 Nil bi. NY 


' e22vboiq” yod yin 05 * bad a Gals 
-CLIKX X. Next to tho; Machlyes live the- Au- 
es, The above two nations inhabit -rhe! oppo= 
ſite ſides of lake Tritonis. The Machlyes ſuffer 
their hain th grDν behind i the bead, the Auſenſes | 
before: They hæve an annual feſtival in-honour of 
Minerva, in which the yaurig women, ,:divi 
themſelves.” into two ſeparate bands, ungage pol 
other witli ſtones and elubs. Theſte rites, they ſay, 
were inſtituted by their forefarhots, in veneration of 
her whom we call Minerva; and if ang one die in 
conſequence of wounds received in this - conteſh, 
they ſay that ſhe was no virgin,  Befote the con- 
cluſion of the fight they obſtrve this guſtom ſhe = 
who hy common conſent 'fought the + heſt, has 2 
Corinthian helmet placed upon her he8d; is elathed 
in-Grecianiarmourzz/and:carried} in -a:chariqt- round 
the lake. How the virgins were decorated in this 
ſolemnity, before they hid -any' knowledge of the 
Greeks, I am not able to ſay; probably chey tiiight 
uſe Egyptian arms. "i We. Ja venthre to affirm, 
that the Grecks borrowed from. Agypt. the ſhield 
and the helmet. Ibis pretended that Minerva was 
the daughter of Neptune, and the: divinity of the 


lake Tritonis 53. ang ang that from ſ MTN trifling dil | 
ment with her father. he. 9 the 


protection of 1 afterwards adopted her i 
as his daughter: Thee Sehnettion of this people 
with their women is "Ptbrhiſciious, Bot ontinirig | 


theraſelves to one, but Toning Al {ex i in brutal 
Vor- II. e — 
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_ Penetrating this deſert to the ſpace of a ten days 
journey, vaſt pillars of ſalt are diſcovered, from the 


centre and ruder part of Africa. The Ammonians, 


5 eber e e e e, 
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West iouſefb. Every three months CY POTTY 
hold a public aſſembly, before. which each woman 
who has had a ftrong healthy boy produces him, 
and the man whom N e Cor ilidt 
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cLXXXI. The Abies whok inhabit the ſea | 
coaſt are termed Nomades. The more inland p 
of Africa, beyond theſe, abound with wild beaſts; 
remoter ſtill, is one 'vaſt ſandy deſart, from the 
zyptian Thebes to the columns of Hercules *, 


ſummits of which flows a ſtream of water equally 
cool and ſweet. This diſtrict is poſſeſſed by the 
laſt of thoſe who + inhabit the deſerts beyond the 


who poſſeſs the temple of the Theban Jupiter, are 


8 NES 
14 "EL 45 kak ]—This pipelines cuſtom brings 
to mind one, deſeribed by Lobo, in his Voyage to Abyſlinia, 
practiſed by a people whom he calls che Galles, a Ee een 
nation of Africans, If engaged in any warlilce expeditic 
they take their wives with them, but put to death all. the chil- 
dren who may happen to be born duting the If 
they ſettle quietly at home, they bring "pl their children with 
proper care 7. 
875 Columns of Herenles,J==Tn. a former note e upon the . 


lumns of Hercules, I omitted to mention that more anciently, 
according to lian, theſe were called the columns of B 
- This is alſo mentioned by Ariſtotle.” But when Hercates had, 
by the deſtruction of various monſters, rendered eſſential ſervice 
to mankind, they were out o& ow to his memory named 
the columns of Hercoles,—T, e 


ee, % - which 


which 1505 r e 4 7 . 3 

is an image f Jupiter at Thebes, as 1 1 ore 

remarked, 705 the, head of a 2 he m 2 . 5 
Wie 1 SY 


gardens} is che d declines; . ee 
niſhes : at ſun- ſetz it is again wartii a its W 
gradually inereaſes till midniglit, when it is s abſo- 5 
lutely in a boiling ſtate: Aſter this period; AS. the 
morning (advances it grows again progreflively _ 
colder: ALA a enen of the Sun e. "EE 


| CLXX: - 11; Paſſing: 8 Heyord, the Ron. - 
monians; ints the deſert for ten days more; avochgr 
hill of falt o vecuirs; it reſembles that which is 


found 


ins” Fee 4 the Sas: Eb sieulus FE this 2 
fountain nearly in the ous s terms with He. 8 It i is thus 
deſeribed by Silius Irdlicus : , OLE 


Stat fano am uren et Sis van 4 ad 
Que naſcente die; que deficiente tepeſci t, 
Qaæmque riget medium cum Sol accendit pen 

Atque eadem turſus nocturnis ferver in umbris. vx cr 


Herodotus does wer wilt” ub thine the FR 8 ö 
this fountain; but as they called it the fountain of the Sun, it is 
probable that they did. In temoter times, men almoſt univer- 


fally worſhipped ſtreams and fountains, if diſtinguiſhed by any ' 
peculiar properties; eee e, Paſt ag meer at FO 


the ſun, as to the-firſt principle of motion Fr. | 
n Hill of falt.]=-1 find the following defeription-'of the 


bun of ii . te Lobd's Yojuge: * Theſs plats 


240 ME EPOMENE |, © 

fund amongſt the Ammonians, and we 4 forks 
of water; che ple is inhabited, and called Angila; 

and here the Naſamorits' come to | a 25 


* 
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Ty > CEXRXIIE Ne another ten N diſtance ſtom 
the Angilæ, there is another hill of ſalt wick Water 
as well as a great number of palms, which, like thoſe 
before deſcribed, are exceedingly productive: this 
place is inhabited by the numerous nation of the 
Garamantes; they cover the beds of ſalt wich 

earth, and then plant ĩt· From them to the Lo. 
tophagi is a very ſhort diſtance; but from theſe 
latter it is a journey of thirty days to that nation 
among whom is a ſpecies of oxen, which walk back 
e whilſt 8 are r 3 their OW 75 are ſo 


„ ws 


are ſarrounded with high mountains, continually NES with. 
thick clouds, which the fun draws from the lakes that afe here, 
from which the water runs down into the plain, and is there 
congealed into faſt. Nothing can be more curious, than to ſee 
the channels and. aquedugs that nature has formed in this hard 
rock, fo exact, and of ſuch admirable contrivance, that they 
ſeem to be the work of men. To this place caravans of Abyſ- 
finia are continually reſorting, to carry falt into all parts of the 
empire, which they ſet a great value * and which in the of 
country is of the ſame uſe as money.” 

378 Their horns. In the Britiſh Muſeum i is 2 pair of dels: 
ſix feet ſix inches and a half long. it weighs twenty-one 8 | 
and the hollow will contain five quarts ; Lobo mentians ſome in 
Abyſſinia which would hold ten; Dallon ſaw ſome in India ten 
feet long: they are- Amo wrinkled, but often Wn 0 
Pennant. 

1 book xi. chap. i. has a Any diſertation pon the 


before e 4 meaty in ſoch a "manner, "her 
if they did not. recede as they fed, they would flick i 
the ground; in other re ects they do not differ | 
from. other animals. of. the fame g genus, unleſs we 
except the thickneſs. of. their wat "Theſe, Gara- 
mantes, fitting in carriages, drawn h. four h rſes, give 7 
chace to the Athiopian Trog chr 555 who, of. 
the pe | 7 m we have ever 
heard, are far the ſwiſteſt of foot: their fe is li- 
zards, ſerpents, and other reptiles ; 3. their Tany guage 
bears no reſemblance. ro-thar Fs any other nation, 
for it is like the ſercarping.of e L 2 9 5 


e * 2 


clxXXIV. From the Garamantes. it OM 
ther ten days journey to dhe Atlantes, where alſo 
is a ail of ſalt with "FH 1 Of Ml mankind of 


horns of different animals; he ws us . A. . of we ö 
Troglodytæ, hereafter mentioned, had their horns curved in ſo 
particular manner, that when wa fed whey were eee to 
turn their necks on one ſide. 7. yo 

' 279 Troglodyte. ]—— Theſe 8 thee names, a Gyms aac 
a cave, and uw, to enter; Pliny ſays they were {wifter than : 
horſes; and Mela relates the circumſtance of their feeding upon 
reptiles. I cannot omit here noticing a ſtrange miſtake of Pliny, / 
who, ſpeaking of ' theſe people, ſays, „ Syrbotas vocari'gentem 
eam Nomadum Æthiopum ſeeundum flumen Aſtapum ad ſep- 
tentrionem vergentem; as if ad ſeptentrionem vergentem 
could poſſibly be applicable to any ſituation i in Æthiopia. I may 
very properly-add i in this place, that one of the moſt enter- 
taining and ingenious fictions that was ever invented, is the 
account given by ee * bis n an, of 2 
n LI ee 
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tions, becauſe . cir country and themſelves” 


* 
(| 


5 rant what it is to dream. 


| of a ten days march, another hill of falt | 


\ 


3 ron n: 


5 have no diſtinction of names; ; "the body of 70 peo. 


ple are termed Arlantes, but their individuals Fave _ 
no appropriate appellation ; ; when the ſun i is ar the 
higheſt they hea! upon it reproaches and tkeera- 1 


parched by its rays. At the ſame diſtance onward, 


with. water and Jnkabirants : near this hill Wa : 
mount Atlas, which at Every approach i is uniforthly 
round and ſteep; it is fo lofty that, on account | 
of the clouds which in ſummer as well as wihttr 
invelope it, its ſummit gan neyer | be diſcerned; it 
is called by the inhabitants a pillar of 88 i 


IN rom this mountain the people take their name” of 


Atlantes; : it is fajd of them, that they never d 
on any thing which has life, and that they are "WF . 


88 
* 


CLXXXV. I: am big to 1 by name all the 
different nations as far as the Atlantes, beyond ; 


| theſe I have no knowledge. There is, hoy ny 


from hence, an habitable country, as far as the © oO 


18 8 the nt of this 0 Thee 
men have been exceedingly. dirided; Valknaer, and from him 

alſo M. Larcher, is of opinion chat mention is here made of two | 
diſtiact nations, the Atarantes and the Atlantes but all the 
peculiarities enumerated in this chapter are, þy Pliny, Mela, and 
Solinus, aſcribed to the fingle. people of the Atlantes. There 
were two. mountains, named Atlas Major and Atlas Minor, but 
theſe were not at a ſufficient dittance from each | other to fare 
the difficulty, —7. 3 . 
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lumns of Hercules, and even beyond. it. At the e- 
gular interval of a-ten den journeys. Here b. a 
of ſalt, and inhab 
from maſſes of ſale w. In this. part of Ales it 
derer rains, fe if © (2 hate tructures of falt 
could not be durable z they have here tg ort of = 
ſalt, 8 Beyond this ſandy de- 
ſert, { q, to | ' parts of Africa, dere 
is a vaſt and | 1 


i % 3 ESE . 18 Er r7 102 17 1 . 
| CLXXXVI. Thus Boe Ae as 62 2s 
lake Tritonis, the Africans lead a paſtoral- life, 
living on fleſh and milk, but, like the /Egyprians, 
will neither cat bulls fleſh' nor breed ſwine. The 
women adn, aa e nene eee 


* If 


LE Aa aac town on 45 Perfan Guiph, 
inhabited hy the exiled Chaldeans, was built of falt: the ſalt 


of the moantain Had-deffa, near lake Marks, in Africa, is | 


hard and ſolid as a flone. Larcher. ; 
42 Sale, white and purple. |—Had-deffa is a . emirely 
of ſalt, ſituate at the eaſtern extremity of lake Marks, or lake 
Tritonis of the ancients ; this ſalt is entirely different from ſalts 
in general, being hard and ſolid as a fone, and of a red or violet 
colour: the ſalt which the dew diſſolves from "the mountain 
changes its colour, and becomes white as ſnow ; it loſes alſo 
the" Sen WEI" e re eee 
Jraveli. i : 
| Gere mill (aid Wessen is the dem eee 5, 
hiſtory, is the celebrated ſalt· mine of Wiclithka in Poland, fo well 
deſcribed by Coxe: che ſalt dug from this mine is called green 
falt, « I know not,” ſays Mr. Coxe, pron ee 
colour is Wee "Ee: e a into ed” | 
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its whoſe houſes are formed = 
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feſtulb. THE wömen of Baroc abſtainm me 


| from the feth of heiſers, but of fine n hue 5 
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CIXXxVII. The! Aficansſ to the weſboftlake = 
 Trirdilts; re bol mepherds, che ure Piſtingiſhed by 


dimcrent Münhers; neither do they obſerve the ſame 
eereind mies wick reſpect i tw atheir chilulren. Phe - 
greater number o fetheſe Africa ſhepherds: follow! 
the cuſtom I am about to deſcribe, though I Will 


dot fay that iti is the caſedndiſcriminatelywith.thim 
alli As ſoqn as their childrem arrive at chie age . 


four Fats; they burn che veins either bf the top ol 5 
the ſcull, or of the temples, with unaleanſtec wo 


they are of opinion, chat: by chis proceſs all watery 
humours are prevented“; to this they impute the 
excellent health which they enjoy. It -muſb+be 
acknowledged, whatever may be the cnt that tke 


Africans are more exempt from diſeaſe than” Yi 


Pay * + 03A 


into * have. a — 2 at hand; 0 5 


ee n N — urine ' * and they -reco+ 
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3 1 are 1 According. to. Hippos Y 


A the Scythians apply fire to their ſhoulders, arms, and 


flomach1,. on account of. che, humid and relaxed ſtgtę of their . 


Echiopian Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Heathens,+—Larcher«... 


% Goats urine.—] have heard of 'cows urine being applied 


| bodies; 5, 'this-operation dries 4p, the. exceſs. of, moiſture: about the 
joints, and renders them more free and active. Weſſeling ges 
marks from Scaliger, that. this cuſtom ſtil}; prevails amongſt tie 


| * 1210 20 _ 8. 
N 1 ras ehe, de Af. * 


firm. 18 460402 ein Yo Dontegt wr os * + 

* nt? 2110 10 2 1 . Hir 2 go 2 
CLNXXXVIII AL ta their, mode © of 

having Kut the epri.of the. victim which they 


IT heir, e they cirop 5 = 


re the Jun ho are adore caſes, | 
A they who Ive near lake Tritonis yene= 
rate Triton, Neptune, and ee but particu- | 


larly; the laſt. % art f N HA 5 1 571 5 1 
0 At An 0 at. i 2445. A en 9993 
bara — whe Kent, — they, | 

decorate the: Jhriqe of Migervaz the veſts; however, 
of, the Afrigan Minervas, are made of ſkin, and the 

fringe hanging from the Eggs is not compoſed of 
ſerpents, but of leather ; in every other reſpect the 
dreſs is the ſame: it appears by the very name, that 
the robe of the ſtatues of Minerva was borrowed 
from Africa. > I of e wear 
as — cheat and Lind in Lobo's 
Voyage to Abyſſinia an account of goats urine being recom- 


mended in an aſthmatic complaint; their blood was formerly 
eſteemed of benefit i 15 pleuniſies, but — bals now of) aa 


— 


G Rhodius, wie was an exact 


1s The PRs 12A | 
obſerver of manners, thus defcribes the three 9 * 

who appeared to Jaſon— See Fawkes's ver ſlon: 5 
Alttend, my friends: Three virgin forms, who claim 


FFF dm Ry Gay”. 1 
Their 


446 AER o ENR bs 
| betow their 9 1 mee wie ; * 


of dreſs the wand Agis of hs Greeks is bo 
My derived: | Tam alſo inclined to de. 5 
lieve, that the loud cries which are utteted in 
the temples of that goddeſs have the ſame origin; 
the African women do this very much, but not 
diſagrecably. From Africa alſo the Greeks Bor. 
fowed the cuſtom r four b t 


* * 9 22 
. ON 


3 1297 


C XC. 'E heſe 1 Nornades bhi the 
ceremonies with the Greeks in the interment of 


the dead; we muſt except the Naſamones, who 
bury their deceaſed in a ſitting attitude, and are 
particularly careful, as any one approaches his end, 
to prevent his expiring in a reclined poſture. Their 
av Wigs * eaſily moveable, and. are en 


144 
4 


Their ſhoulders round were au death, caſt, 
+ Which low deſcending girt their ſlender waiſt. 
- 6 _Dpis.] —From ai aiyo;, a- goat, the Greeks math 
ON og, which ſignifies both the ſkin of a oat, and the 


Egis of Minerva. 
1 Loud cries. See Iliad vi. 370: Pope's e 


Soon as to Ilion”s topmoſt tower they come, 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theano, waits 

As Pallas? prieſteſs, and unbars the gates. 
With hands uplifted, and imploring eyes, 4 
They fill the dome with Jupplicating ape, A. | 


In imitation of which, M. Larcher remarks, Virgil ales the 
. of ſummogue ulularunt vertice nymphæ. 15 


cxcl. The 8 on the weſtern part of 
— river r Triton; border on ee Africans. who 


| ch right file of th hg, bk 
tain d their. — e 


mueh more ppl and Ace i 5 wild beaſts, 
than where the African Nomiades reſide ; for the 
| abode of theſe latter, advancing eaſtward, is low : 
and ſandy. From hence weſtward, where thoſe 
inhahit who till the ground, it is mountainous, full 
of wood, and abounding with wild beaſts; here are 
found ſerpents of an enormous ſize, lions, elephants, 
| bears?®, aſps, and aſſes with horns. Here alſo are 
the n as well as the EY fy who, 
CEP 


_ Bears l- wad Ute Afties Ma not et 
hears, although he gives us the annals of Rome, teſtify ing that 
in the conſulſhip bf M. Piſo, and M. Meſſala, Domitius no- 
barbus gave during his dileſhip e Laces, in which. were 
an hundred Numidian bears. 

Lipſius affirms, that che beaſts produrd: in the 8 of ; 
Anobatbus, were Hons, which is the animal alſo meant by the 
Lybiſtis urſa of Virgil: „The firſt time,” ſays he; that che 
Romans ſaw lions, they did: not call them lions, but bears.“ 
Virgil mentions lions by its appropriate name in an hundred 
places; Shaw alſo-enumeratss bears avg the animals _ 
he met in Africa.—-Larcher. 

"00 * as well as the ; Arpbali:)—Herodota "Ris 
5 a nation 


348. Met POMENE) | 
= ; the Africans: may be credited have N 8 
in their breaſts; they 8 825 moreover, men a A 
@ nation of this name in \ Lybia, and apes EDGE: as a ne We dy s 
men with the heads of dogs. Hard by, in the neighbourhob oc - 
this people, he. places the Acephali, men with no heads at dals 2 
to whom, out of humanity, and to obviate ſome very natura] 2 
diſtreſſes, he gives eyes in the breaſt; but he feems to have for- "R 
got mouth and ears, and makes no mention of a noſe. Bom 
theſe and the Cynocephali were denominated from their place 
of reſidence, and from their worſhip ; the one from Caben- 
Caph-El, the other from Ac-Caph-El, each of which, 8 5 
pellations is of the fame i import, che right noble or ſacred 25 
of the ſun.— Bryant. "73:77 £ 
See alſo the ſpeech of Othello in Gate f 8 — : 


#2511 Ti 


| Wherein of antars vaſt and deſarts idle. 3 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads: töuch 

heav n, 5 60 15 

It was my hint to fake. . was my proce ES: 

And of the cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi; and men whoſe heads | 

Did grow beneath their ſnoulders. 


The Cynocephali, whom the Africans conſidered as men 
with the heads of dogs, were a ſpecies of baboons, remarkble 
for their boldneſs and ferocity, As to the Acephali, St. Auguſ- | 
tin aſſures us, that he had ſeen them himſelf of both ſexes. That : 
holy father would have done well to have conſidered, that in E 
pretending to be eye-witneſs of ſuch a fable he threw a ftain 
on the veracity of his other works. If there really be a nation 
in Africa which appear to be without a head, I can give no 
better account ef the phznomenon, than by copying the inge- 
nious author of Philoſophic Reſearches, Pang the Ame · x 
ricans. 4 
There is,“ ſays he, “in . a race of ſavages ps 
wy * any neck, and whoſe ſhoulders reach up to the 


e monſtrous anner is artificial, and to giye it to 
their 


 MELPOMENE : 
women who are wild and ſavage; and maby 
cious animals whoſe. exiſtence cannot be 
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© EXC. Of the animals above. WN none 
are found amongſt the African Nomades; they have 
however ORF TO h a and aſſes, nos 


13 : el 


wt : Is as We 2 ity n . of 
| their children, they put enormous weights tou wer heats fo, 


as to make the vertebrz of the neck enter (if we may ſo ſay) 
the channel-bone (clavicule). Theſe barbarians, from a diſ- | 
tance, ſeem to have their mouth in the breaſt, and might well 
enough, in ignorant or enthuſiaſtic travellers, ſerve to revive the 
fable. of the Acephali, or men without heads,” Erbe above 
note is from Larcher; who alſo adds the following remark upon 
the preceding note, which I have given from Mr. Bryant. | 
Mr. Bryant, imagining that theſe people called themſelves 
Acephali, decompoſes the word, which i is purely Greek, and 
makes it come from the Egyptian Ac- Caph-El, which he in- 
terprets © the ſacred rock of the ſun.” The fame author, with 
as much reaſon, pretends that Cynocephali comes from Cahen- 
Caph-El, to which he afligus a ſimilar interpretation: here, to 
me at wore n youth a vaſt deal of jy wy . 
1 N ene Nane Hier 
In hs fifth n the name of Accphali was TY ton 
eonſiderable faction of the Monophyſites, or Eutychians, who by 
the ſabmiſſion of Mongus were deprived of their leader—7. 
Apollonius *Rhodius calls theſe people ahne, or half 
dogs ; and it is not improbable but that the circumſtance of 
their living. entirely by. the produce « of the chace, might give 
riſe to the fable of their having the heads of dogs.—T, 
Cannot be diſputed.]— We may, I think, fairly infer from 
this expreſſion, that Herodotus gave no credit to the ſtories of 
the Cynocephali and Acephali—7. | 
10 Fygargi.]—Ariſtotle claſſes the. | pygargus amongſt the 
birds of prey: but as . in this place ſpeaks only of 


— 


„ ME ETOMEN E 


of that ſpecies which have horns; but a ps 
kind which never drink. Fhey have alſo 


of the ſize of an ox, whoſe horns are uſed ythe | 
Pheenicians to wum . ſides of r an In 


5 7 8 4 * a 
7855. 5 
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ere it is ee that his allo: as one, | eue 
makes it a Apecies of goat. -— Thus far Larcher. 7 Alian allo 
ranks it amongſt the quadrupeds, and ſpeaks of its Tring] a . 
timid animal.—See alſo Juvenal, Sat. xi. 138. | 


'Sumine cum magno, lepus atqueaper et PYgatgus. 18 


See alſo Deuteronomy, chap, xiv. verſe 5. « The bee 1 
the roebuck, and the fallow deer, and the wild goat, ee 
| PYgargs and the wild ox, and the chamois.”” . 

It may probably be the gazelle, a ſpecies of antelope 7. 

29? Oryxes. ]—Pliny deſcribes this animal as having. but one 
horn; Oppian, who had ſeen it, fays the contrary. Ariſtotle 
claſſes it with the animals having but one horn, Bochart thinks 
it was. the aram, a ſpecies of gazelle; but Oppian defcribes the 
oryx ASA very kerce animal. The above is from Larch 3 
The oryx is mentioned by Juvenal, Sat. xi. 42 1 


1 * 
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Et Gztuſus ry: l 416 


Andapen which Une the Sohbliaft.bas this repinal £1 | i 


' Oryx animal minus quem bubalus quem Mauri uncem vd 
cant, cujus pellis ad citoras proficit ſcuta Maurorum minopa,,z 
From the line of Juv hal above mentioned it appeats that they 
were eaten at Rome, but they were alſo introduced as a eben, 
animal in the are dee Martial, xiii. ee 


+ ” 


Matutinarum 1 non ultima prada ferarum 70h 
Szvus oryx. conſtat quot mihi mute eam. 


That it was an A in well known — very common in Yo 
is moſt certain; but, unleſs 1 it be what Pennant deſcribes under 
the name of the leucoryx, or white e T e 1 e 
not what name to give 1.—7. . . 
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this region likewiſe there are baſſaria , hy na 

cupines, wild HAR ST er 9 5 erde 

botyes , land cr g 7 7 chive cubies me 
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18 Bae I- Ales makes 8 "of . = 
leaſt under this name. Larcher i interprets it PT and refers 
the reader to the article ga in Heſychius, which'we learn 
| . the Nan of Cyrene. gie to. the fox. 
| 1% Digger ]--Liconſels my totally unable to kad ut what 
animal is here meant, | 
795 Feen. Larcher is of opinion that this is the beaſt which 
we call a jack-all, which he thinks is derived from the Arabian 
word chatall. He believes that the idea of the jackall's being 
the lion's provider is univerſally credited in this country ; but 
this is not true. The ſcience of natural hiſtory is too well 
and too ſucceſsfully cultivated amongſt us to admit of ſuch an 
error, except with the moſt ignorant. 1 e 
ſays upon this ſubject. 
The black cat {ſcyah ghuſh) and the jackall, are generally | 
| ſuppoſed to find out proviſion or prey for the lion, and are there- 
fore called the lion's provider; yet it may very much E 
3 there is any ſuch, friendly intercourſe betyyt 
In the night, indeed, when all the beaſts. of the foreſt 
— — theſe, as well as others, are prowling after ſuſtenance; 
and when the ſun ariſeth, and the lion gettetk himſelf away to 
his den, both the black cat and the Jackal have been often found 
gnawing ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have fed upon 
the night before. This, and the promiſcuous. noiſe which I 
have heard the jackall particularly make with the lion, are the 
only circumſtances I am ieee vith in ae pf, 1 i. 
nion. 7. 
2 Buger)—Of this animal 1 can find 150 account in any 
writer, ancient or modern... _ 
"oy Land crocodiles,] or Kersa e o called 3 in,con- 
tradiſtinction from the river crocodile, which by way of emi- 
nence was led Kore di 8 * * | 24 
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carcaſes of them both having been found lying tne * the 


0 uro NE 


have ſuch as 40 ene e oratyi exif ook EO 
in 8 


and the boar *, which are never — e. 
Thiey have alſo three diſtinẽt ſpecies f nice; fm 


| of which arc. called dipodes '”, others are called ze- | 3 


geries, which in the African tongue Kas the fame 
meaning with the Greek word for hills, T. 1 The Jer 
ſpecies 1s called the echines. There are. — 3 
to be ſeen a kind of weazel produced i in Silphiüm, 

and very much like that of Tarteſſus. The above 
are all the animals amongſt the African Nom Ades, 
which my moſt dg reſearches have e me 


to en. e ao 

a . ä | ant ee ee His 
cxclII. Next to py 8 are the Zaueces, 

whoſe women guide the chariots of Sends 993 vp 


* Buar.]— This animal muſt have been adit to Ale : 
fince the time of Herodotus, for it is now found there: accord 
ing to Shaw, it is the chief food and prey of the lion, againſt 
which it has ſometimes been known to defend itſelf wWith fb 
much bravery, that the victory has inclined to neither ſides the 


other, torn and mangled to pieces. =. a b 
1 Dipades.J—Shaw is of opinion that this is ths jerdoa'of 
Barbary. „ That remarkable diſproportion, obſerves this 
"writer, « betwixt the fore and hinder legs of the jerboa, or 
Ares, though I never ſaw them run; but only ſtand-ror reſt 
"themſelves upon the latter, may induce us to take it for one of 
the codes, or two - footed rats which Herodotus and other writers 
deſcribe as the inhabitants of theſe countries, particularly 0 
Tia) of the province of Silphium.“ Accordingly Mr. Pen- 
"nant has ſet down the nue Ame; of Theophraſtus and Zlian 


among the ſyonyma of the e 9 4 * mY 47. 
1 85 291. | 
cxciv. 
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41 IT more oF made by, the natives . 
They all ſtain their bodies with vermilion, and feed | 


n 1 * 
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cxkcv. Acces 6 the Carthagimians, we 
next meet with an iſland called Cyranis two hun- 
dred -ſtadia in length, - It js of a trifling, breadth, 


but the communication with the continent is eaſy, 


and it abounds with olives and vines. Here is a 


lake from which the young women of the iſland 
draw up gold duſt with bunches of feathers be- 
ſmeared with pitch. For the truth of this 1 Will 
not anſwer, relating merely what I have been told. 
To me it ſeems! the more probable,” after having 


ſeen at Zacynchus ' you pitch drawn from the bottom 


+ ; 4 as 1 
1.3 . 1 4 2 if . 8 3 * 41 2 8 7 . 


— Made 3 1 Ido not ſee,” fas Reiſke © on n this 
paſſage, * how men. can poſlibly. make honey. They may 


collect, clarify, and prepare it by various proceſſes n 


the bees muſt firſt have made it. 5 
| I confeſs I ſee no ſuch great dificulty in the above. There 
were various kinds of honey, honey of bees, honey of the palm, 
and honey of ſugar, not to mention honey of pes ; all the 
ee eee * as 


ſuccos.... S 11 ot 5 
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of the water; At this place are nb 0 a 5 es, 
the largeſt” of which 14 eee for inn 


rence, and of the depth of two orgy. Jaume this | 
Water they let down a pole, at the end of 'whichs 


a bunch of myrele; the pitch attaches Af wo dhe 1 
myrtle, and is thus procured: It has à bitu 8 
ſmell, but is in other reſpects preferable to chat ef 8 
Pieria s. The pitch is then thrown into a trench 
dug for the purpoſe by the, ſide ef the lake; and 
when a ſufficient quantity has been obtaine „ they 
ow it We caſks. Wee falls into the Take | 

PEP ELIE FO 5 T4 Re 
1 Fe 
Its tar arispe, to-nks che words of cite ws Gill a atural = 
curioſity deſerving notice, — ee 
The tar is produced i in a ſmall WD about two hours from 4 
the town, by the ſea, and encompaſſed with mountains, exce . 
toward the bay, in which are a couple of rocky iſlets. Te 
ſpring which is moſt diſtinct and apt for inſpection, riſes. on the | 
farther ſide near the foot of the hill. The well is circular, 
and four or five feet i in diameter, A ſhining film, like. oil mixed | 
with ſcum, ſwims on the top: you remove this with a bough, 
and ſee the tar at the bottom, three or four feet beneath che : 
ſurface, working up, it is ſaid, out of a fiſſure in the rock; the 
bubbles ſwelling gradually to the fize of 2 large cannon-ball, 
when they burſt, and che ſides leifurely finking, new ones ſuc- 
ceed, increaſe, and in furn ſubſide. The water is limpid, and 
runs off with a ſmart current: the ground near is quaggy, and 
will ſhake beneath the feet, but is cultivated, We filled Yome 
veſſels with tar, by letting it trickle into them from the boughs , 
which we immerſed, and this is the method uſed to gather it ; 


from time to time into pits, where it is Hardened by the fun, 9 


be barrelled when the quantity is ſufficient. ng ee reiten : 
a conſiderableway.—See Chandlerts Travels. „ 
har of Pieria.— This was highly eſteemed. Didyanus T; 
ſays that the ancients conſidered that as the beſt which came 
from Mount Ida; and next to this, mn tar which came- vom 
a bee 6 e Hy bh 
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ples une rod, an gende n 
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cxcvl. We ho : "os "hens dee of the 
| Carthaginians ro affirm, that beyond the columns of 


ple with mom thy urs fd commecl imere 


courſe *%, - Tt is their cuſtom, on arriving amongſt = 
chem. to unload their veſſels, and diſpoſe their 


goods along the ſhore. This done, they again 
— and make a great ſmoke from on board. 


The natives, ſeeing this, come down immediately 
20 cee en phe ORE 


* ede intmeenche In muſt be based As 

nour of the weſtern Moors, that they ſtill continue to carry on 
aà trade with ſome barbarous nations bordering upon the river 
Niger, without ſeeing the perſons they trade with, or without 

having once broke through that original charter of cdinineree 
which from time immemorial has been ſettled between them. 
The method is this: at a certain time of the year, in the 
winter, if I am not miſtaken, they make this j journey in a nu- 
merous caravan, carrying along with them coral and glaſs 
beads, bracelets: of horn, knives, ſciſſars, and ſuch like ets. 


When they arrive at the place appointed, which i is on ſuch a 


day of the moon, they, find in the evening ſeveral differentheaps 
of gold duſt lying at a {mall diſtance from each other, againſt 
which the Moors place ſo many of their trinkets as the ey judge 
will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigritians che 
next morning approve of the bargain, they take up the trinkets 
and leave the gold duſt, or elſe make ſome deduction ſtom the 


latter. In this manner they tranſact their exchange without 


ſeeing one another, or without the leaſt inſtance of diſhoneſty or 
perfidiouſneſs on either ſide. Shas. 
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way of exchange for the merchandize, retire wy 
Carthaginians then land a ſecond time; ad if th _ 


think the gold equivalent, they take it and Pak: 
if not, they again go on board their veſſels. The 
inhabitants return and add more gold, till the crews 
are ſatisfied.” The whole is conducted wil the | 
ſtricteſt integrity, for neither will the one: touch the - 
gold till they have left an adequate value: in mer ; 
chandize, nor will the other remove the 41 725 
the Carthaginians have taken W the gore 


Cxcvl. Such are the RISE of Africa abe 
names I am able to aſcertain ; of whom the greater 
part cared but little for the king of the Medes, 
neither do they now. Speaking with all the pre- 
ciſion I am able, the country I have been deſcrib- 
ing is inhabited by four nations only: of theſe .two © 
are natives and two ſtrangers. The natives are 
the Africans and Æthiopians; one of whom pol- 
ſeſs the northern the other the ſouthern parts of 
Africa. The ſtrangers are the Phcenicians ang the: : 
Greeks. 


3 


CxcviII. If we except the 18 Cinyps,' | 
which bears the name of the river flowing. through 
it, Africa in goodneſs of ſoil cannot, I think, be 
compared either to Aſia or Europe. Cinyps is 
totally unlike the reſt of Africa, but is equal to any 
country in the world for its corn. It is of a black 


© - foll, abounding in ſprings, and never troubled with 


N _ drought. It rains in this part of Africa, but the 
' rains, though violent, are never injurious. The pr 
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country alſo of ee, ti . ; 
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fol ; We Cie _— hundred fold. ot 
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> cxcix. of the part of Africa.poſſef by the 
Nomades, the diſtrict of Cyrene is the ee | 
They have three ſeaſons, which well deſerve admi- 
ration: the harveſt and the vintage firſt commence 
upon the ſea-coaſt; when theſe are finiſhed, thaſki 
immediately contiguous, advancing up the country, 
are ready; this region they call Buni. When che 
requiſite labour has been here finiſhed, the corn and 
the vines in the more elevated parts are found to 
ripen in Progreſſion, and will then require to be 
cut. By the time therefore that the firſt produce 
of the earth is conſumed, the laſt will be ready. 
Thus for eight months in the year the Cyreneans 
are dd we in . 8 1658 ene oi then. 
| Lande” 5 
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cc. The Perſians whe were 250 Fg 3 
to avenge the cauſe of Pheretime proceeding from 
Egypt to Barce, laid ſiege to the place, having 
firſt required the perſons of thoſe who had been 
acceſſary to the death of Arceſilaus. To this the 
inhabitants, who had all been equally concerned in 
deſtroying him, paid no attention. The Perſians, 
after continuing nine months before the place, car- 
ried their mines to the walls, and made a very vi- 


4 is” g 


gorous attack. Their mines were diſcovered by a 


ſmith, by means of a brazen” ſhield, He made a 
A a 1 Circuit 


8 MN E Li ? O M E N . N 
circuit of the towi; where there wel miners 7 
beneath the ſhield did not reverberate, which it dd 
wherever they were at work, The Barceans theres. 
fore dug countermines, and ſlew the Perſians oem - 
eyed. 2 _— to ſtorm * 1 was vi. : 


cl. After — . time e onfumed 

with confiderable ſlaughter on both fides (as many , 
be rower the Perſians as of their — Þ 
1 amg en ies Meng ame; that, the. 
Barceans were not to be overcome by any opeh t- 
tacks, he ſunk in the night a large and deep trench; | 
the furface of this he covered with ſome light, - 
pieces of wood, then placing earth over the whole, _ 
the ground had uniformly the ſame appearance. At 
the dawn of the morning he invited the Barceans 
to a conference; they willingly aſſented, being very 
deſirous to come to terms. Accordingly they en- 
tered into a treaty, of which theſe were the con- 
ditions: it was. to remain valid“ as long as the 
carth upon which the agreement was made ſhould. 
retain irs prefent appearance. The Barceans were 
to pay the Perſian monarch a certain realogable 5 


* 1 0 43.5 


225 It guns to remain valid. | Memini 8 9 Fo | 
mulam apud Polybium legere in feedere Hanniþahs cum Ta- 
rentinis, {i bene memini. —Reiſke. | 

Reiſce's recollection appears in this place to have deceived 
him. Tarentum was betrayed: ta Hannibal by the treachery of 
ſome of its citizens; but in no manner reſembling this *. de- 

oribed by Herodotus.—7, 5 


rribure ; 


| ae a  h0 

ſtraint ſuch of the enemy as pleaſed to come with- = 
in their walls. The Perſiana, withdrawing-the ar- a 
eee, 


rr 
————— For in. 2 


Ko ecu. The Perſians sed and. een 
the power of Pheretima/ ſuch of the Barccans as 
had been inſtrumental in the death of her ſon; 
Theſe ſhe crucified on different parts of the walls; 
ſhe cut off alſo the breaſts of their wives, and ſuſ- 
pended them in a ſimilar ſituation. She permitted 
the Perſians: to plunder the reſt of the Barceans, 
except the Battiadæ, and thoſe who were not con- 
cerned in the murder. Theſe * ee to: retain | 
their firuations and enn 21 we | 


ccni. The reſt of the W WES 1 | 
to ſervitude, the Perſians returned home. Arriving - 
at Cyrene, the inhabitants of that place granted 
them a free paſſage through their territories, from 
reverence to ſome oracle. Whilſt they were on 
A2 4 5 their 
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their paſiuge/4 * e rk 4 
cited them to plunder Cyrene; which was'oppeſed? 
by Amaſis; leader of the infantry,” who! urged chat IP 
their orders were only againſt Barce. When; paſt 
ſing Cyrene, a eee arrived at the hill of che yu i 
cean Jupiter , they expreſſed regret at not having: 
plundered it. © They accordingly returned, and en. 
deavourec a ſecond time to enter the F 5 bur che 5 
Cyreneans would not ſuffer them. Althoughi ns 
one attempted to attack them, the — 
ſeized with ſuch à parc; that returning in hüſte , 
they encamped at the diſtance of about ſixty ſtadia 
from the city Whilſt they remained here a nel, 5 
ſenger came from Aryandes, ordering them to 1 
turn. Upon this, the Perſians made application ia 


the Cyreneans for a ſupply. of proviſions; which 


being granted; they returned to Egypt. In their 
march they were inceſſantly harraſſed by the Afriss 

cans for the ſake of their: clothes and utenſils. u 
their progreſs to Egypt, whoever was ſu rprized-bt 5 
left beting-s Was ny yr to Ne + 00 ü 


Lale i 


cclv. The fartheſt mb of this bee. 
army was to the country of the Eueſperidæ. Their 


Barcean captives they carried with them from 


Egypt to king Darius, who aſſigned them for their - 
reſidence a portion of land in the Bactrian diſtrict, 
to which they you the name hes Barde ; uns bas - 


4 


20 Tongs Ihe, JoLiypacn My? 2 els: 8 o Jupiene in | 
Parrhaſia, and initicured games in his honour, which the Ly:, | 
ceans called A»2aiz. No one was permitted to enter this | tem- 
785 he who did was ſtoned. Larecber. 4 | 
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cœv. The li, n al n 


means a fortunate termingtion. Having gratified her 
revenge upen the Barceans, ſhe returned from Africa - 
to egypt, and there periſhed miſerably. Whilſt 
alive, her body was the victim of worms ; thus. 


it is thas the gods puniſh thoſe who haye provoked 
| their indignation ; and ſuch alſo was the vengeance 


* which PROWESS, * wife of Battus, e . - 
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20 — 3 ich ha e of 
| Herodotus upon it, eannot fail to eg capt 
the miſerable end of Herad, ſurnamed the Great. 
And he went down to Cæſarea, and there abode : and upon 2 
ſet day Herod arrayed -in'royal apparel ſat upon; his throne,. 
and made an oration unto them. And the people gave a ſhout, 
ſaying, It is che voice of a god, and not of a man. And imme - 
diately the angel of the Lord ſmote him, becauſe he gave not 
God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
9 Lardner's OW "ps aa ow een 
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part of geographical ſcieace, and to make us better acquainted 
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off, a fmall tract fell into my- hands, publiſhed in Ger- 
many, under the title of Geographia Africæ Herodotea ; the 
name of the author is Schlichtherſt; and it attracted my atten— 
non, from being introduced by a preface, with the reſpect- 
able name of Chr. G. Heyne. After a cloſer _" 
Mund that it contained what, to me at leaſt, ſeemed worthy of - 
attention. The geography of Africa, always obſcure, has not 
in modern times been ſufficiently inveſtigated ; much remain 
to be known concerning this quarter of the globe: I feel it 
therefore a duty to the reader te give ſuch extracts from the 
tract above mentioned as appear to illuminate this intrieste 


with the places and inhabitants of ancient Lybia. 

In Chap. CLXVIII. Herodotus ſpeaks of the Adyrmachidæ. 
It is well known, that in the age which followed, the Greeks 
drove theſe Adyrmachidæ into the higher parts of Lybia, and 
took poſſeſſion of the ſea-coaſt. When, therefore, Ptolemy de- 
feribes the Adyrmachidæ as inhabiting the interior parts of 
Lybia, there is no contradiction betwixt his account and that 
of Herodotus. The manners of this people are deſcribed by 
Herodotus, and they are thus inentioned by Silius Italicus 


Veriſicolor contra cetra et falcatus ab arte 
Enſis Adyrmachidz ac lævo tegmina crure ; 
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Vulgus Adyrm 


Chap. CLXIx. Axiris.]—See the . . — to 
Apollo, verſe 89, where this place is written AW. 
Herodotus in this place ſpeaks of two iflands, inhabited by 
the Giligammz, Platea, and Aphrodifias z it is not certain 
whether the firſt of theſe is what Ptolemy called Adonis: the 
ſecond will wierd We FLARE WR NIN | 
lax, a good harbour for ſhips. - 
. The country of de Giligatnmes produced + ſakes of tho 
filphium, called by the Latins laſerpiticum, from which a 
medical drug was extracted; fee Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. xix. 3. % In 
the country of the Cyrene (where the beſt ſilphium grew) none 
of late years has been found, che farmers" turning their cattle 
into the places where it grew: one ſtem only has been found 
in my time, this was ſeny as a preſent to Nero.“ FE 
Chap. CLXXI. Cabales.— This word is ſometimes” ack 
Bacales; ; and Weſſeling heſitates what reading to prefer. e 
What Herodotus ſays of the Naſamones, c. 173, is confirmed 
* Pliny, 1 1 vil. c. 25 Silius Wn L 498; 2 
S their . ee troth, c. 772, Shaw 
tells us, that the drinking out of each others hands is the only 
ceremony which the Algerines at this time uſe in marriage. | 
The ſtory. which Herodotus relates of the Piylli, 173. 
is told alſo by Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 16.—11. It 
ſeems more probable that they were deſtroyed by the Naſa- 
mones,—See Pliny, Nat. Hiſt, viii. 1.—-Sce alſo nn ad 
1 and Larcher, vii. 312. 
Concerning re Ięco, called by Herodotus; I i nearer Twy 
Xwvewn, ſee Callimach. Hymn to Apollo, 88, 8 ũJ. 
Tauchira. 1 alled by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, dende 
afterwards it was known by the n of Arlinos, and laſtly by 
| Antony 


— 


364 AD DEN DA To. 5 
Antony it was named Cleopatris, in honour of ad 1 75 
modern times it has been called Teukera (d- Anville); Tro. 


chare (de la Croix); Trochara eee Tochara (Sin. 2” 


kenns); Trochata (Dapper). 1 15 
Euęſperides. ] The city wes "a . Berenice ; of 4 
this appellation ſome veſtiges now remain, for the place i is called ey 
Bernie, Berbic, and by ſome Berie. * 2 
The fertility of the contiguous country gave riſe to tho | 
- Grecian fable of the gardens of the Heſperides. = 
Chap. CLXXTI. Barce.] Many of the ancients EE : 


chat this place was een ur n as Strabo, Ds — 


Servius, and others. 


Of - Cyrine,- 'abown which. Strat: ſpeaks 1e6 Ghee 
than Herodotus, but few traces now remain; they are differently 


mentioned under the names of Keroan, Curin, and Guirina,, 4 
Chap. CLXXIV. Nas e eee by under vols 
vii. and by him called Gamphaſantes. - 
Chap, CLXXV. Mace:]—Amongſt thely people was ai 5 
fountain of Cinyps, called by Strabo and Ptolemy KuwPoc, by ER 
Pliny Cinyps ; its ame name, en to Ain a 


| Wadi-Quaham. - 8 
Chap. CLXXVI. e J-—This people, according to 8440 


us, lived on the latus, as well as the Lotophagſg. 


Chap. CLXXVII. Lorophagi. Whether from the ſame lo- 7 
tus the Lotophagi obtained both meat and wine, is laboriouſly | 
diſpated by Voſlius ad Scyll. 114. and Stapel. ad Theophraſt, 
I. tv. c. 4. p. 327. A delineation of the lotus may be ſeen in 
Shaw and De la Croix: it is what the Arabs. of the preſent day 
call ſeedra, and 1s pry in BF, and the deſarts _ Bars = 
bary, Eo 
Chap. CLXXVIII. Machlyes, ]—There were a people of this | 
name alſo in Scythia ; the name, however, is written different | 
| ways.—See Weſſeling ad Herod. 178. 5 0 
The river Triton is the n. with that now dale Gadss | 
See Shaw. 
Stephanus "IIa confounds as Phla Sy Herodotus with 
the iſland of Phila, which was in Ethiopia, not far from Egypt. | 
Wee alſo Shaw on this iſland, 129, 4to. edit. 5 


. CLXXXI. e., en derives the name 
:— TE 


N E L Pp 0 M E N E. 
of Aninianians from: Cham, the ſon of Noah, who, was long de- 
verenced in the more barren. parts of Africa, ander the title of 
Ham or Hammon, one of the names of Jupiter: 
That the name of Ammon was very. well Fl Arabia, 
and throughout, Africa, we may learn from the river Ammon. 
the Ammonian promontory, the Ammo Il; 1s Ra 8 Angus” a 
c. See Strabo; Pliny,” Ptolemy, &c. . + NY 

Some remains of the. temple of Jupiter, fs are ga. = be 
ſeen, if the travellers:to. Mecca” may *. believed; the place, p 
called Heſach-bir (or mole lapidam). .:, . 5 
In the ſame chapter Herodotus mkntions, „ 2 me the 

temple of the ſun, concerning which ſee Diodorus, xvü. 528.— 
See alſo e * E; e ** * 3 Mela, Ei 
c. . 

Chap-CLxxII. 3 3 fays — this country 
abounded in dates; and the Africans of the preſent day go 
there to gather them. See Marmot, vol. iii. p. S 3. 
| Concerning the nation of the Angilzs fee Pliny, lib v. £43 

and Dapper, p. 333 i 2 
Amongſt all the, countries of Lybia) mentioned 1 
cient Greek writers, Angila is the only one which to this day 
retains its, primitive name without the ſmalleſt variation. 

Chap. CLXXXIII. Of the cattle, which, whilſt they —— 
walked backwards, Mela, ſpeaks, lib. i. c. 8 —Pliny, Nat. Hiſt; 
I. vii. c. 45.—Ariſtotle Hiſtory of Animals, lib. vii. c. 1-808 
alſo Voſſius ad Melz, loc. p. 14. 

Chap. CLXXXIV. Atrantes. I- Some e 8 5 
lantes, but this cannot be the genuine reading, which alfo is the 
opinion of Salmaſius, Valknaer, Weſſeling, ang nig 0 
Voſſius ad Melz, locum laudatum. | 
 Helantes.)—The Atlantei, mentioned by Diodorus, Li iii. 1 227. 

if ever they exiſted, muſt be diſtinct from the Atlantes of Hero- 
dotus. Of mount Atlas, and its extreme height, Homer ſpeaks, 
Odyſſ. 1 1. 52, 4+ 

Chap. C XCV. 1 have deſcribed: at ame; length the tar- 
ſprings of Zante, from Dr. Chandler: I did not mention that 
ſome account of them is alſo to be found in Antigonus Caryſtius, 
p. 169, and Vitruvius, I. viii. c. 3. 

ee ſame with the Cereinna of strabo, now called 

=> 7 *1..9 4674 $07" hc RG Qyerquens, 
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Querqueni, or Cherebeni; concerning this illand — 
dorus, 1. v. 294; but Diodorus, we Thould remark, onfor * 
Cercinna with Cerne, an iſſand of the Atlantic, 
Chap. CXCVI. Columns of Hercules. — The Libyan ee 15 
us by ancient writers called Abyla; Hen 7 
Calpe. See P. Mela, I. ii. c. 5. 
Chap. CXCIX. Cyrene.]— About the limits of this: ab 
the ancients were not at all agreed, they are no where defned 
1. dy Herodotus: the province of Cyrene, formerly ſo populou 
1 Ic the contrary now; the ſea-coaſts are ravaged by pirates, he 
3 dela parts iy the Arablens; Sd ee 6s iubhNOg. 
are rich by the ſale of the Europeans who fall into thei Radh * 
to the Ethiopians. See La Croix, tom. ii. 252, ' 
Of the abundant fertility of Cyrene, Diodorus S alſo 
ſpeaks; p. 183, c. cxxviii.—Concerning the fountain of re, © 
one of the Fontes Cyrenaice, ſee Callimachus' 5 Ode to 2 
$8 ; and Juſtin, lib, xiv. c. 7. 
Concerning the Aſbyſtæ, of whom Herodotus ſpeaks, c. wa 
1, Salmaſius has collected much, ad Solinum, 381 3 ſo alſo has 
Euftathius, ad yr. Perieg. 211.—See too Lerchen, * 
* 
Of the people with whom the Carthigaibbis traded, Ne 
the columns of Hercules, without ſeeing them, I have ſpoken at 
length, and given from Shaw the paſſage introduced by Schliche 
thorſt. The place, whoſe name is not mentioned by Herodotus 
is, doubtleſs, what we now call Senegambia. All the part of Ly 
bia deſcribed by Herodotus is now comprehended under the 
general name of Barbary, and contains the kingdoms of Morocco, 
Fer, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli : the maritime part of a 
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Perigibii 8 was rl called My 50 Ia, 
wards get and then Perinthus —T: | ak 0 15 . 9 

22 Paonignt.)—As the ancients niacerially Liferr ed. in 2 80 | 5 1 
nion concerning the geographical fituation of this People, f it on 
is not to be expected tas ſhould ſpeak decikvely on the ſub- 
ject. Herddotus here places them. near the river Sttymon z My 


near mount Rhodvpe ; and Poole where the river 1 ö 
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: Strymon, had been induced by an oracle 10 LS 'F 
war on the Perinthians : | 
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offered them dare, pro k 


name, . were to accept the challenge; if 'o * 
wioiſe, they were to decline all conteſts x It happened : 


accordingly, that the Perinthians marched into the 
country of the Pæonians, and encamping before 5 
their town, ſent them three ſpecific challenges, a 


man to encounter with a man, a horſe with a horſe, 
a dog with a dog. The Perinthians having the 


advantage in the two former conteſts, ſung with er- 


conceived to be the purport of the oracle: © Now, 
they exclaimed, © the oracle. will be. fulfilled 3 . ; 
« js the time for us. They. at ach fore, 
the Perinthians, whilſt engaged. ig in their-1magimnary 
triumph, and obtain d ſo ore: 8 at 8 
of their adverſaries eſcaped. | MA 1 e 


u. Such was e overthow whic . tt 


S 1 4 770 5 ? 
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2 Song nigh: Larcher andert ant phlage « gung he 
pæon,“ and ſubjoins this note: ( Of this ſong there ben de 


kinds, one was chaunted before the battle, in honour of Mars, 
the other after the victory, in honour of Apollo; ; this ſong com- 


menced with the words © Ip Pran.“ The alluſion of the word 
Peæon to the name of the Pæonians, js obvious, i to preſerye Wich 


1 have rendered it «ſung the Pæon.“ '—The  blage. and | appli- 
cation of the word Pæan, amongſt the ancients, was various and 
equivocal: the compoſition of Pindar, in praiſe of all the gods, was 


called Pzan ; and Pæan was alſo one of the names of Apollo. To 
which it may be added, that Pzan, being originally 4 ork to 
Apollo, from his name Pæan, me ha afterwards xrcnded in 


uſe to ſuch addreſſes to other fares; No 


4 
% 


# see TY 
thians received, in their” conflict with hk Pies 


were e e oy” the JED nut 


7 5 
* 


byzus over-ran Thra | 


all its Cities and inhabitants aide the power of _ 


king: the conqueſt of Thrace had bees 'particu- 

hh enjoined lim by Pas. 
| e i icin 
III. Next nr to India, Thrace is \ of all nations the 
moſt conſiderable *: if the inhabitants weft 6ither 


( under the government of an individual, or united 
a themſelves, their ftrength would in my 


opinion render them invincible but this is a thing 
impoſfible, and they are of courſe but feeble. 
Each different diſtrict has a different appellation; 


but except the Getæ, the Trauſi, and thoſe be- 


yond Creſtona, they are marked * 4 * ſimi- 
in 10 manners. : 


IV. of Fe 9 FEI MEET to 5 ot 


I have before ſpoken. The Trauſi have a general . 
uniformity with the reſt of the Thracians, exceꝑt in Fe 
what relates to the birth of their children, and the 
burial of their dead. On the birth of a child, he is 


Placed I in the midſt of 2 circle of his relations, who 


* NMI Onfideratle j—Thacydides 5 Ss ter the Scy- 
 thians, and Pauſanias after the Ccltz.—-Larcher. 


Frag. —Theſe mers ths phuple whow den called 
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ans: : on the preſent occaſion they” fought vafian | | = 5 
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lament aloud the evils which, as a human be ein 1 
he muſt neceſſarily undergo, all of which they par- 


ticularly enumerate” 5 but whenever any one dies, 
the body i is committed to the ground with clamo- 5 
rous joy, for the deceaſed, they ſay, delivered from 5 


his mileries, is then fur wenn Murr. _— 

7 Thoſe 1 che Segen have theſe 0 
Errances :—Each perſon. has. ſeveral wives; if the | 
huſband dies, a great conteſt commences amongſt his 
wives, in which the friends of the deceaſed intereſt 
themſelves dine to determine which of ther n 


by Poorticdirh „ ſimilar . is PE 5 | 


Larcher, from a fragment of f Karipides - of N __ | 
ing is the verſion of Cicero — e + 


| Nam nos decebat cætum a _— : "8 Ty 
Lugere, ubi eſſet aliquis in lucem editus | 

Humanæ vitz varia reputatantes mala 
At qui labores morte finiſſet graves. "> Fray 
Hune omni amicos laude et lætitia exſequi. „ 


See us; on this ſubject ns s fine Ode on a diſtant Prop | 
of Eton College: — 0 


Alas !. regardleſs of 44 Fong : | _ 
The little victims play; 88 | 
No ſenſe have they of ills to come, | 
Nor care beyond to-day: + e 
Vet ſee how all around them wait / | np] 
The miniſters of human fate, 
And black mis fortuneꝰ's baleful traine 
Ah l ſhew them where in ambuſh and, 
| To ſeize their prey, the murtherous band 4 
Ah! tell hem they. are men-... 
Theſe ſhall the * e tear? &c. N 
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| had been Moſt beloved“ She to whom this honour 
is aſeribed is gaudily decked out by her friends | 
and then ſacrificed by her neareſt relation on tha : 
tomb: io; her Hnſbend'”, 2 with "whe To is after= . 
12. 4 1 . 4 VI Werken einn K ; 0 Ne ; nds 4 1 
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7 nb wee cultgas, Gh ald obſerved 0 ; 
the Get#':. at this day, in India, women burn themſelves with 
the bodies af their huſbands, which uſage muſt have been con- 
tinued there from remote antiquity. | Propertius mentions. it: * 5 | 


G TY „ 
1 Erg certamen habent leti que viva ſequatur .. 
SE $0 e | 
; _ "Cont , Pudor eſt non licuiſſe mori 4 ri 
UN 8 555 Ae Victrices et flamme petora . 25 5 | 
2 er of. AED ee ITO 


Ciceto Mentions alſo the ſame fact. Larcher quotes the paſſage — 
from the Tuſculan Ea of which the following i 1s a tranſ⸗ | 1 
lation. 8 | 
« The women in Indie, when their huſband dies, eagerly con- 
tend to have it determined which of them he. loved beſt, for 
each man has ſeveral wives. She who conquers;. deems herſelf 
happy, is accompanied by her friends to the ory pile, where 
her body is burned with that of her huſband; they who are : 
— vanquiſhed depart in forrow.””—The. civil code of the Indians, | 1 33 
requiring this ſtrange ſacrifice, is to this effect: * It is proper 
for a woman, after her huſband's death, to burn herſelf i in the 
fire with his corpſe, unleſs ſhe be with child, or that her huſband 
be abſent, or that ſhe cannot get his turban or his girdle, or un- 
leſs ſhe devote herſelf to chaſtity and celibacy: every woman 
who thus burns herſelf ſhall, according to the decrees of deſtiny, f 
remain with her huſband in paradiſe for ever.“ . This prac- 
tice,” ſays Raynal, «ſo evidently contrary to reaſon, has been 
chiefly derived from the doctrine of the reſurrection of the dead, 
and of a future life: the hope of being ſerved in the other 
world by the ſame perſons who obeyed us in this has been the 
cauſe of the ſlave being ſacriſiced on the tomb of his maſter, 
and the wife on the corpſe of her huſband; but that the Indians, 
who Oy believed in the tranſmigration of fouls, ſhould give * 
B b 2 way 
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VI. The other T Se 55 28 of l. : 


| ing their children, to be earried out of their coun- 


ſbin is with them a mark of nobility, to be 


oye 10 their * women whats _ n . 


* $845 


their wives, int a purchaſe them of pg parents * 5 
an immenſe price. To have punctures on the 


2 


out theſe is a teſtimony of mean deſcent: the moſt 1 
honourable life with them is a life of indolence; the 
moſt eee that of an huſbandman. "TORY 8 


way to this prejudice, i is one of thoſe numberleſs inconſiſtencies | 
which in all parts of the world degrade the human mind.” Ste. 


Raynal, vol. i. 91. The remark, in the main, is juſt, but the 


author, I fear, meant to inſinuate that practices contrary to rea · | 
ſon naturally proceed. from the doctrines he mentions ; a ſuggeſ⸗ 
tion which, though very worthy of the claſs of writers to which 


he belongs, has not reaſon Ne, in it to deſerve a ſerious | 


' 


thy South h ea aaa 


1 eply.—T. EA : | 
- ® Punctures on their is fin 1a pada may be credited. the 


Thracians in his time made theſe punctures on their wives, to 


revenge the death of Orpheus, whom they had murdered. 
Phanoeles agrees with' this opinion, in his poem upon Orpheus, 
of which a fragment has been preſerved by Stobæus. If this be 
the true reaſon, it is remarkable that what in its origin was 4 
puniſhment, became n an ornament, and a _ * no- c 
bility. —Larcher. | 

Of ſuch great antiquity does the cuſtom of tattaowing appear 
to have been, with deſcriptions of which the modern voJages to 
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bene delight is in war. a hes * 
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Suck ue 


their more i mee 2387 Who 
ing cage” 1 * at act V. 1 > ce 


e 1 eee are Mam, 
Bacchus ?, , and Diana : beſides theſe Popular Dad 
and i in preference to them, their n worſhip. * 


this kind: For three days the deceaſed i is publicly | 


ry 


ann na Tacfificed ama, 6. ver 


by celebrate a | feaſt , 00 the body £4 finally | | 
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® Bacchus. Ful Baechüs das Worthipped in "Thrace 
atteſted by many puthorg, and 2050 7 0 by Euripides: In 4 


Rheſus, attributed to tha 95 25 nee, after being ſlain 
Ulyſſes, was tranſported to o the 8 of *Thrats b RY 


+ x 97 


who bore him, "and becoming a ivinity, te chere dscfatel 


oracles of Bacch hus. In the OR of the ſame 185 - 


chus is called the deity eg Sag placed the of ofa 0 : 
Bacchus pear mount Pangzs, , #4 ers 1 mount Hzmi * 
ö Bie 9091 Zattt Gn 
Larcher. 


* Celebrate « a Herd is appears "from, a Pals ge f in "Tere. ; 


miah, that this mixture of mourning and "fealting at uner 
was very common among! cot nigh 
« Both the great and the {mall wall de 1 in this whe thy 
ſhall not be buried, neither ſhall men lament for them, D, | Hor. cat 
themſelyes, nor. make themſelves bald for them. iP 
Neither ſhall men tear themſelyes for t in 
to comet fo e ps. neither mall men 1 
cup of | for thei facher or 
. mother, 
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mound of earth upon tlie ſpot; and celebrate 
games of various kinds, in which each particy- . 


_ lar: conteſt has ar ere Ws: ſuitable t its 
£7 | ente, i ” 1717 pete ac) 1 Brig ty 7 4 - . 
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| IX. With n wee to. "the: more eee i 
this region, and its inhabitants, nothing hab been 
yet deciſively aſcertained. What lies beyond the 


Iſter, is a Faſt ano k endleſs ſpace. Fhe whole. 


'x 


Wise 4 2b of cal „ t 16 n 
« Thon ſhale n not 50 80 into the houſe of eaſing, ge 
them. eat and to drink.“ vi. 6, 7. K 1 | 
© The fame cuſtom is fil obſerved in the« countries of the a : 
| . Ca 7 1 281047139 13152 | 
* Mound of TT Lobes tha place of burial of illuſtrious. 
* they raiſed a kind of tumulus of earth. This is well 
expreſſed 1 in the cc Ingens aggeritur. n! telus,” of N 
—Larcher...___ "Is 
The pr ratice of raifing barrows « over ne bodies & th ie de 
ceaſed. was. almoſt univerſal in the earlier ages of the world, 
Homer, mentions it as a common practice among the Greeks | 
and ; Trojans. | Virgil alludes to it as uſual i in the times treated ; 
of in the ZAneid. Xenophon relates that it obtained among the 
Perſians. The Roman hiſtorians record that the ſame mode of h 
interring took place among their countrymen; and it appears 
to, have prevailed no leſs among the ancient Germans, and 
many other uncivilized nations.——See Core“ 5 7; ravels through | 
Poland, &c, 1 
Celebrate games.]=—lt is. eats to ſay when funeral 
games were . firſt inſtituted. According to 'Pliny, they exiſted 5 
before the time of Theſeus; and many haye ſuppoſed that the 
famous games. of Greece were in their origin funeral games. | 
The beſt deſcription of theſe is to be found in Homer and in 
Virgil. In the former. thoſe celebrated by Achilles in honour | 
of Patroclus ; in the latter, thoſe of Eteas i in memory 'of his 
fa ther, — T, | e 


ER 581 c R E. , 373 
of this, as far as T am able to ear is lulabitec by 
the Sigynæ, 'a people who in dreſs" reſemble the 
Medes; their horſes are low in ſtature, and of a 
feeble: make, but their hair grows to the length of 
ive digits; they ate not able to carry a" man, bum 
yoked to a carriage, are remarkable for their ſwift- 
neſs, for which reaſon carriages are here very com- 
mon. The confines of this people extend almoſt 
to the Eneti w on the Adriatic. They call them- 

ſelves a colony of the Medes how this could be; 
J am not able to determine, though in a long ſeries 
of time it may not have been i ble. The 
Se are 7 eren " Fr the Ligurians, 


235 Bui] ada Heaed:mhdchaene e APY 

Zolie digamma, forms the Latin name Veneti. Their horſes 
were anciently in great eſlimstion, See the Hippolytus of Eu- 
ripides, ver. 230. Homer ſpeaks of their mules. . 
* Colony of the Medes.)—Strabo fays that this people obſerv- 
ed in a great meaſure the cuſtoms of the Perfians: thus the 
people whom Herodotus, cally Medes might be conſidered a8 
genuine Perſians, according 10 bis cuſtom of gonfeu nding their 
names, if Diodorus Siculus had not decided the matter. 

15 Called merchants, ]——The whole of this ſentence Larcher 
omits, giving. as his opinzon, that it was inſerted by ſome Scho- 
liaft i in the margin, and had thence found its way into the text. 
For my part, I ſee no reaſon for this; and I think the explication 


given by the Abbe Bellanger, i in his Eſſais de Critique ſur les 


Traduct. d' Herodote, may fairly be accepted. Herodotus 
means, ſays he, to inform his reader, that Sigynæ 1 is not an un- 
uſual word ; the Ligufianz uſe it for merchants, the Cyprians 
for ſpears.” But if this be true, the following verſion by Litile- 
bury. muſt appear abſurd enough: © The Ligurians, ſays he, 
% who inhabit beyond. Marſeilles, call the Sigynes brokers 3 
png the {Coors give them the name of javgling.”= 5 e 
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X. The 5 * thay 3 
, Iſter are poſſeſſed wholly by. bees, and that a 
paſſage beyond this is impracticable. To nov this 


ſeems altogether impoſſible, for the bee is an ok 
known to be very impatient of cold; the extres = 
mity of which, as I ſhould. think, 1 is what renders | 
the parts to the north uninhabitab The ſea- tt 
of chis region was reduced by en under 
ren of Perſia, 12 e 1 a 


; RE: 24.4 5 2 4 | ATR S: 
Xl. Baues having croſſed is Hellefoont, went. 


immediately to Sardis, where he neither forgot the 
ſervice of Hiſtiæus, nor the advice of ”'Co&' of 


\ TOs, 


Mitylene. He accordingly ſent for theſe two pc 
ſons, and deſired them to aſk what they would. 
Hiſtizus, who was tyrant. of Miletus, wiſhed: for 


no acceſſion of power; he merely required the 
Edonian 7 NOIR wm the view 0 building 


ie Inpatient of cold.J— This CAE, of Heraddhis concern- 
Ing bees, is in a great meaſure true, becauſe all apiaries are 
found to ſueceed and thrive beſt, which are expoſed to a degree _ 
of middle temperature: yet it would be diffcult perhaps to 
aſcertain the preciſe degree of cold in which bees would ceaſe 
to live and multiply. Modern experiments have made i it obyi- 
ouſly appear, that in ſevere, winters this inſe& has periſhed. 2s 
frequently from famine as from cold. It is alſo well known 
* has bees have lived i in hollow trees in the colder e of Ry ia. 
1 7 Edonian.)—This dime is | by ſome writers Fu, 4 

| Thrace, 


* 


II. 1 eee circumſtance a 
he was accent wire, uired Megabyzus to 
un Pæonians from Europe to Aſia. Pig- 
W Mantyes were natives of Pœonia, the go- 
vernment of whieh became the object of their am-· 
bition. Wich theſe views, when Darius had paſſed 
over into Aſia, they betook themſelves to Sardis 
carrying with them their ſiſter, a perſon of great 
elegance and beauty. As Darius Was ſitting pub- 
ay: in that ne of the | city Kees ome to the 
1 they decttated their AM, M 
the beſt manner they were able, and ſent her to. draw 
| mee dme had a INE her heist Ahe le 
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Th ie Macedonia Theois ate by Virgil 
| n 6 


Ac velut Edoni Bore na hit . b 
a PH fre En; *. 6, 


"Neb qualis vertice rind 3 
| Edonis Ogygio dec mn "rs * 
Tuc. i. 674. 2. 


1 . Damaſcemns tell a fanilar fry 
of Alyattes king of Sardis. - This prince was one day fitting 
| before the walls of the town, when he beheld a Thracian wo- 
| with an urn on her head; a diſtaff and ſpindle in her hand, 
and behind her a horſe ſecured by a bridie. The king, aſto- 


. 


3 
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0 horſe by a bridle faſtened round her arm, andy he 
was moreover ſpinning ſome thread. Darius views 5 


cd her as ſhe paſſed with attentive euriolity,..obs 


ſerving that her employments were not thoſe of a = 
_ Perſian, Lydian, nor indeed of any Afiatic female; - 
He was prompted by what he had-ſeen. to ſend 5 


ſome of his attendants, who might obſerve Wk 


me did with the horſe. They accordingly follows 
ed her: the woman, when ſhe came to the river: 
gave her horſe ſome water, and then filled her 
pitcher. Having done this, ſſie returned by the 

way ſhe came; with the pitcher of water on her 
head, the horſe faſtened by a bridle to . _ X 


7. 


and as ne: e in 1 . 0 e e ; 


XIIͤI- Denis equally copia: at —_ hatin b 
from his ſeryants and had ſeen himſelf, ſent for the 
woman to his preſence, On her appearance, the 3 
brothers, who had qbſeryed all from a convenient 
 -fitvation, came forwards, and declared that they 
 yere Pæonians, and the woman their OW” os 


niſhed, aſked her who and of what country ſhe Wy She re- f 
plied, ſne was of Myfia, a diſtrict of Thrace. In conſe- 
quence of this adventure, the king by his ambaſſadors deſired 
Cotys prince of Thrace to ſend him a colony from that countey; 5 
of men, women, and children. Larcher. 5 
The Myſia mentioned in the above account is called by ſome 
Greek writers Myſia in Europe, to diſtinguiſh it from the pro- _ 
vinice. of that name in Aſia Minor; but Pliny, and moſt of the 
Latin writers, diſtinguiſh it more effectually, by writing it 
Meœſia; in which form it will be found in the maps, extending 
along the ſouthern ſide of the Danube, oppoſite to Dacia; bein 
1 the tract which forms the modern * and Bulgarig. 


this | 


* care [to-theniſives, wick — A de 3 
ire of entering into his ſervice; that 'Pzonia'.. 
e theit & ty was ſituated on the banks of che 
river Strymon, at no great diſt#tice from the Hel- 
« leſpont.”” They added, that the Pæonians were 
©-2 Trojan colony! Darius then enquired if au 
the women of their country were thus accuſtomed 
to labour; they replied without heſitation in the 
affirmative, for this' was the Barns they had parti 
e 26 „en my "OT TONE 
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XIV. In eee of 4 abe Dates fone 
letters to Megabyzus, whom he had left commander 
of his forces in Thrace, ordering him to remove all 
the Pæonians to Sardis;: with their wives and fas 
milies. The courier ſent with this meſſage in · 
ſtantly made his way to the Helleſpont, which hav- 

ing paſſed, he preſented Megabyzus with the orders 
of his maſter.  Megabyzus - accordingly; loft no 
time in executing them; but taking with him ſome 
| Thracian agar 9, led his ny _—_ Daene 


XV. The 3 being aware of PE inten- 
tions of the Perſians, collected their forces, and ad- 
8 en towards the ſea, | imagining the enemy would 


39 7 N 3 I rbe F rench eee of 8 
who preceded Larcher, miſtaking. the Latin verſion, ſumptis e 
Thracia ducibus, have 6 aa this paſſage, © mman 
Faptaines de Thrace. = 


380 : NEN IS Be HO 
there make their attack: thus they p 


Perſian general being informed t F AP 


direction of his guides made a circuit by 

higher parts of che country, and thus, eJuding che 
Pæonians, came unex 
which, as they were gene 
feffion without difficulty. The Pæonians, inf 


of this event, diſperſed themſelves, and retwming : 
d to the Perſians; Thus, 


to their families fubmy 
the Pæonians, the Syropæonians, the Pzaplay, 


and they who poſſeſs the country as far as the Pra- 
ſian lake, were removed from their habitations, and 


a eee os, 4” EIS) 2 We ALS bo Þ = VI a 5 
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5 XVI. The abi ine vietily of mount 8 
gæus“, with the Doberæ, the Agrianæ, Odomanti, 
and 155 of the Praſian . Megabyzus was not 


able to ſubdue. They who lived upon the lake, in 
dwellings of the following conſtruction, were the 
objects of his next attempt. In this lake ſtrong 


piles are driven into the ground, over which planks 


are thrown, connected by a narrow bridge with the 
ſhore. Theſe erections were in former times made 


at the public expence; but a law afterwards: paſſed, 


ow * a man i for PIER _ whom he ou gaz 5 


{ks 


50 3 . Sh as CES. informs us in th 
ſeventh book, poſſeſſed both gold and filver mines. . 

42 Strong piles, &c.]—Exemplum urbis in fluvio ſuper tign nl 
et tabulatis ſtructæ in America habet Teixcira—— Ret 2 7 8 
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| ſelves to reſiſt the invaion-of Megabyzs: | buy * 


from the ſea was guarded by Se e ä 


rally deſerted;he took peſo 


7 
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r sene . 


G Uebe te psd each e 
from every one of which à trap- door opens to the 
water. To prevent their infants from falling into 
the lake, they faſtem a ſtring to their legs. Their 
horſes and: cattle are fed principally with fiſh , f 
which there is ſuch abundance, that if any mee 
down a baſket into the water, and ſteps aſide, he 
may preſently after draw it up full of fifh,- eee 
* ae” two KO rev io called paprac 


XVII. Svch of the 8 as were 5 
captive were removed into Aſia. | After the con- 
queſt of this people, Megabyzus ſent. into Mace - 
donia ſeven Perſians of his army, next. in dignity 
and eſtimation to himſelf, requiring of Amyntas, in 
the name of Darius, earth and water. From the 
lake Praſis to Macedonia there is a very ſhort 
paſſage ; for upon the very brink of the lake is 
found the mine which in- after-times produced to 
Alexander a talent every day. Next to this mine 
is the Dyſian mount, Wien Abi OT RENE 
Noon: MM 92 

XVIII. The Perſians on ;thvie: aan. were 5 
mitted to an immediate audience of Amyntas, when 


n With fb. }Torſfeus, in his Hiftory of Norway, 1 
us, that in the cold and maritime _ of —_ cattle are fea | 
with 3 ys: | . 84 V 


e diy 


* 
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they demanded of TRE in the name SH 8 
| (earth and water. This was not only granted, hut 
Amyntas received the meſſengers hoſpitably inte lis 
family, gave them a ſplendid entertainment, ant 
treated them with particular kindneſs. When aſter 
the entertainment they began to drink, one of the 
Perſians thus addreſſed Amyntas: Prince of Ma: 
ce cedonia, it is a cuſtom with us Perſians, w en- 
e ever we have a public entertainment, to intro- _ 
cc duce our concubines and young wives. Since FR 
therefore you have received us kindly, and with | 
« the rites of hoſpitality, and have alſo acknows- 
« jedged the claims of Darius, in giving him earth 
c and water, imitate the cuſtom we have men- 
« tioned.” © Perſians,” replied Amyntas, our 
« manners are very different, for our women are 
kept ſeparate from the men. But ſince you are 
« our maſters, and require it, what you ſolicit ſhall 2 
be granted. Amyntas therefore ſent for the 
women, who on Weid coming were ſeated oppoſite 
to the Perſians.” The Perſians obſerving them beau- 
tiful, told Amyntas that he was ſtill defective: 
<« For it were better,” they exclaimed, © that they 
% had not. come at all, than on their appearing 
« not to ſuffer them to fit near us, but to place 
« them oppoſite, as a kind of torment to our 
6, (4g ha. "Banyan, acting thus under compul- 
ſion, 


3 Torment to our eyes. This pale has bins the — 
of müch critical controverſy. Longinus ceiiſures it as frigid. 


Many learned men, in oppoſition to Longinus, have, vindicated 


. * 
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fon, directed the women to Se with he Pers. 
The women obeyed, and the Perſians, warmed by - 
heir e wo 
dame, det * h Me 5 


ro e 8 in his 8 is 1 opinion —_ 
thoſe who in this inſtance have oppoſed themſelves to Longinus | 
have not entered into the preciſe meaning of that critic.” The 
hiſtorian, he obſerves; does not mean to ſay that the beauty of 
theſe females might not excite dolores oculorum, but they could 
not themſelves properly be termed: dolores oculorum.' Pearce 
quotes a paſſage from Æſchylus, where Helen i is called pantaxes 
oppaderi HD the tender dart of the eyes. Alexander ta + 
Great called the Perſian women Beadag o, rd, the darts. of 
the eyes. After all, to me at leaſt, conſidering it was uſed by 
natives of Perſia, and making allowance for the warm and 
figurative language of the eaſt, the expreſſion ſeems to require 
neither comment nor vindication. In ſome claſſical lines written 


* Coles called The Ace, I find this __ NO 


Is When all the aun are by den id, 
Ihe endleſs ſums of heavenly gold; 
Or when the hairs are reckon'd all, 
From ſickly Autumn's head that fall; _ 
Or when the drops that make the ſea, _ 
Whilſt all her ſands thy counters be, 

| Thou then, and then alone, may'ſt prove 
Th' arithmetician of my love. 

An hundred loves at Athens ſcore; , SIN 
At Corinth write an hundred mor 
Three hundred more at Rhodes and Crete, | 

| Three hundred *tis I'm ſure complete, 

For arms at Crete each face does bear, 
And every ge 5 an archer there, Kc. ; 


When we conſider that the Cretan archers were 1 bo- 

yond all others, this expreſſion will not ſeem. much leſs bold or 

INN than that of Herodotus. —T. | 
vx 


=_: ene S eee s Indesit oy | 
with great vexation, though his awe of the Perſſans 
induced him not to notice it. But Ris ſon Ales 
ander, who was alſo preſent, and witneſſed their. 
behaviour, being in the vigour of youth, and hi- 
therto without experience of calamity, was with 
unable to bear it. © Sir,” ſaid he to Amyntas, | 
being much incenſed, « your age is a ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for your retiring; leave me to preſide at cke 
« banquet, and to pay ſuch attention to our gueſts 
« as ſhall be proper and neceſſary. Amyntas 
could not but obſerve that the warmth of youth 
prompted his ſon to ſome act of boldneſs; he ac- 
cordingly made him this reply: © I can plainly fee . 
c your motive for ſoliciting my abſence; you de- 
« fire me to go, that you may perpetrate ſomewhat | 
e to which your ſpirit impels you; but I muſt in- 
c. ſiſt upon it“, that you do not occaſion our ruin 
* . theſe men; ſuffer their indignities 
« patiently.— I ſhall however follow your advice, 
e and retire,” With theſe words Amyntas left 
them. * ee 


XX. Upon this Alexander thus addreſſed the 
Perſians : © You are at liberty, Sirs, to repoſe your- 
ee ſelves with any or wRl all of thx e females ; ;1 


2% Infift upon it. ]—The 1 reader will in this place, I orefins 
be naturally ſuſpicious that the good old king Amyntas was 
well aware what his ſon Alexander i intended to perpetrate,” If 
he ſuſpected what was about to be done, and had not wiſhed its 
accompliſhment, he would probably, ate Has gd» 
have ſtayed and prevented 1.—7. 

0 | have 


cc its — you. — pleaſes che 
Eto aſh are egg and _—_— n. 


retired-t to their proper apartments ; . in their 
room, he Areſſod 100 wal tuber ballert 


d-younger ach with a dag 
ae, he bed dem ev the evimpaity" e 
_—_ entefing, « we have gy 
cel exiterttrhents” "UA: Ki 
8 W. e have: a, which with us wei ighs more than 
« all the reſt, preſented you with our matrong and = 
„out ſiſters, that we fight not appear th, Jin 
. any reſpect inſenſible of your merits; and that 
< you may inform the king your miſter with Irfiac 
Ka liberality | 4 Greek. and Prince of Macedonia has | 
8 entertained you. at bed and at board.” When 
he had thus ſaid, . 2 nder commanded the Ma- 
ans, whom he addreſſod as females, to ſit by 
the ſide of the Perſians; ; but on their firſt attempt 
to Ann: 85 5 Wen onians. BY. ORE, one. 6 


; n H * q . 1 
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XXI. -Pheſs Perſians with e kerinde oe" thus 
forfeited'their Ives; they had been attended on this 
expedition with A number of carriages and enten. 
all of which were ſcized: and plundered. At no 
great at interval of time, a ſtrict aquiätton as made 

Vor. II. EC. 
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98x 2 agoe 


by the Perſians into this buſineſs; but A "2 
by his diſcretion, obviated its effects. To Bubarig*, 55 


5 F * — 2 - of ” * d - 
mee, OO» 4 e 
= — 
— 
* 
, 
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a native of Perſia, and: one of thoſeꝰ who had been 
ſent to. enquire into the death of his countrymen 5 
he made very liberal preſents, and gave his ſiſter in 


marriage. By theſe means the aſſaſſination of a 


Perſian officers was ee eee Vet 


22 45 1 


XXII. Theſe Grete were deſcended. Buch, Dam 


diccas : this they thernſelves affirms. and indeed. 1 


myſelf know it, from certain circumſtances which 
I ſhall hereafter relate. My opinion of this matter 


is alſo confirmed by the determination of thoſe who 


price * * mann eee 8 
| Hi 10 is. 2767 . wie 


25 Bubaris 11 appears from book the ſeventh, * 21, ; 
of our auttior, that this Bubaris was the ſon of i 


—7. "RAE 


One of thoſe. ui is cated by e ** ned 
anſivered by Larcher, in a very long note, that inſtead of Toy 
ge rn, it ſhould be T& rea ru that is in fact, whether Sy 
mould be „one of thoſe,” &c. or „chief of thoſe,” 
Which of theſe is the more proper reading, is not; I think; of of 
ſufficient importance to warrant any haſty ſuſpicion, not to ſay 
alteration of the text. That Bubaris was a man of rank We 


' know, for he was the ſon of Megabyzus; that he was the chief 


of thoſe employed on this occaſion, may be preſumed, from his 
receiving from Alexander many liberal * and his own | 
ſiſter in marriage.— 7. | 
27 Prefide at the Olympic — judges who preſideid at 
the Olympic games were called Hellanodicz ; their number f 
varied at different times; they were a long time ten, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs, according to the number of the Eleap 
tribes; but it finally reverted to ten. They did not all judge 


promiſcuouſly at every conteſt, but only ſuch. as were deputed to 


- N 9 
2 


* 4 


TERPSICHORE, 
with an ambition of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, expreſſed 
a deſire of entering the liſts, the Greeks, who were 
his competitors, repelled him with ſcorn, aſſerting; 


that this was a conteſt, not of Barbarians; but f 


Greeks; but he proved himſelf to be an Argive, 
and was conſequently allowed to be a Greek. He 
was chen permitted to contend, and . U 
nen . | | 


do ſo. Their Adlers might be . from, and they might 
even be accuſed before the ſenate of Olympia, who ſometimes 
ſet aſide their determinations. They who were elected Hella- 
nadicæ were compelled to reſide ten months ſucceſſively in a 
building appropriated to their uſe at Olympia, and named from 
them the Hellanodicæon, in order to inſtruct themſelves, pre- | 
vious to their entering on their office.—-Larcher. | 

* With the firſt combataut. See Lucian, Hermotimus vol, 
i. p. 782- 3.—Hemſterhuſius. c 

Lycinus,—Do not, Hermotimus, tell me what 3 was 
done, but what you pe have ſeen at no br diſtance "" 8 
time” 

Hermotimus.— A Sir: urn was dick ſacred to ah god, 
into which ſome ſmall lots of the ſize of beans were thrown: - 
two of theſe are inſcribed with the letter A, two more with B, 
two others with G, and ſo on, according to the number of com- 
petitors, there being always two lots marked with the ſame - 
letter. The combatancs then advanced one by one, and call- 
ing on the name of Jupiter, put his hand into the urn, and 5 
drew out a lot. An officer ſtood near with a cudgel in his 
hand, and ready to ſtrike if any one attempted to ſee what letter 
he had drawn. Then the Alytarch, or one of the Hellanodice, 
obliging them to ſtand in a circle, paired ſuch together as had 
drawn the ſame letter. If the number of competitors was not 
equal, he who drew the odd letter was matched againſt the 
victor, which was no ſmall advantage, as he had to enter my 
kts quite freſh * a man already — ; | 


FR. Cee XæxiI. 
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XXIII. I have related the facts which . 


Megabyausy taking the Pœonians along with him, 
paſſed the Helleſpout, and arrived at Sardis. At 


this period, Hiſtiæus the Mileſian was engaged in 
defending with a wall the place which had been 
given him by Darius, as a reward for his preſery- 


ing the bridge; it is called Myncinus ”, and is 
'near the river Strymon. Megabyzus, as wk: as be 


came to Sardis, and learned what had been done 


with reſpect to Hiſtiæus, thus addreſſed Darius: 


« Have you, Sir, done wiſely, in permitting a 
« Greek of known activity and abilities to ereft a 
« city in Thrace? in a place which abounds with 


© every requiſite for the conſtruction and equip- 


ment of ſhips; and where-there are alſo mines of 
« filver? A number of Greeks are there, mixed 


c with Barbarians, who, making him their leader, 


e will be ready on every occaſion to execute his 
« commands. Suffer him therefore to proceed no 


e farther, leſt a civil war be the conſequence. Do 


« not, however, uſe violent meaſures but when 
ce you ſhall have him in your power, take care to 
ce prevent the ee of his return to Greece,” 4 5 

XXIV. Barts was eafily ir induced to yield to 1 
arguments of Megabyzus, of whoſe ſagacity he 


ertirely approved. He immediately therefore ſent 


him a meſſage to the following purport: © Hif- 


6 hae: king Darius conſiders you as one of the 


29 eie J— Ti- place i in "Gs FI Nog geogr phy is 


written M yncenus.— 


„ 


» 
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wy 


« ablelt ſupports of his throne, of which he has 


already received the ſt ngeft teſtimony, Riu 
© has now in contemplation a buſineſs of grea 


ce importance, a and requires your preſence 5 21 2 
c vice. Hiſtiæus believed the meſſenger, and, 8 


delighted with the idea of being invited to the 


king's councils, haſtened to Sardis, where on his 


arrival Darius thus addreſſed him: © Hiſtiæus, 


- my motive for ſoliciting your preſence is this; 


te my not ſeeing you at my return from Scythia 


e filled me with the extremeſt regret ; my deſire to 


« converſe with you continually increaſed, being 
« well convinced that there is no treaſure ſo great 


C as a ſincere and ſagacious friend, for of your truth 


ec as well as prudence I have Teceived the moſt ſa- 
* tisfactory proofs. You have done well in coming 
« to me; 1 therefore intreat that, forgetting Miletus, 
and leaving the city you have recently built f in 
* Thrace, you will accompany me to Suſa; you 
cc ſhall there have apartments in my palace, and 
ive with me, my N and my friend,” 


XXV. Dim having thus 3 bis I 
wiſhes, took Hiſtizus with him, and departed for 
Suſa. Artaphernes, his brother by the father's. 


ſide, was left, governor of Sardis ; Otanes was en- 


truſted with the command of the ſea-coaſt. Si- 


ſamnes, the father of the latter, had been one of the 
royal judges ; but having been guilty of corrup- 


tion in the execution of his office, was put to 


death by Cambyſes. By order of this prince, the 


entire ſkin was taken from his body, and fixed over the 
E iibuhal 


* 


4 
* 
#S_- 


4 
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tribunal e at which he formerly preſided. Cambyſes 
gave the office of Siſamnes to his ſon Otanes, com- 5 
manding him to have conſtantly i in — in what 
tribunal he fat. SR 8 


1 


XVI. Suing at firſt the above appoint 

ment, ſucceeded afterwards to the command of Me- 
gabyzus, when he reduced Byzantium and Chal. 
cedon. He took alſo Lamponium and Antan- 
dros * which latter is in the province of Troy, 
Wich the afliſtanee of a fleet from Leſbos, he made * 
himſelf maſter of Lemnos and Imbros, both af 
which were then inhabited by Pelaſgi. 


XXVI. The Lemnians fought with great bra, 
very, and made a long and vigorous reſiſtance, but 
were at length ſubdued. Over ſuch as ſurvived the 
conflict the Perſians appointed Lycaretus gover- 
nor; he was the brother of Wander who * 


0 Fixed over the tribunal, ]--This 5 it ſeems was a cm 
cuſtom in Perſia; and corrupt judges were ſometimes flayed 
alive, and their ſkins afterwards thus diſpoſed. Larcher quotes 
a paſſage from Diodorus Siculus, which informs us that Ar- 


* puniſhed ſome: unjuſt Judges preciſely in this manner. 


3 Lamponium. J-—Plings and I believe Strabo, call this place 
Lamporea. It was an iſland of the Cherſoneſe. 
n Antandres. = | 
| | Clafſeraque ſub pſa 
Antandro et ks molimur montibus Ide. 
| Vi 47g. En. ii. LS. 


This place has ee a N of names, Aſſes Apalloy | 
* and now * | | 
— reigned 


| | rr silen⁰, i 
3 a Samos, but he died wing W 


tn ho: te — 
that bene Mad Mme tries l aur a 
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XXVII. The Tonians were ſoon dud by ws 
„ Of alt 
the iſlands, Naxos was the happieſt; but Miletus 
mighty deemed the pride of Ionia, and was at 
that time in the height of its proſperity. In the two | 
preceding ages it had been conſiderably weakened 
by internal factions, but the tranquillity of. its inha« 
bitants was finally. reſtored by the interpoſition of 
the Parians , whom the Mileſians had 9 on 
chis ocaſion to al the other Greeks, 


33 Naxos,]—This place was firſt called Strongyle, afterwards 
Dia, and chen Naxos ; there was a place of this name alſo in 
Sicily. The Naxos of the: Ægean is now called Naxia z it was 
anciently famous for its whetſtones, aud Naxia cos became a 
proverb. In claſſical ſtory, this illand is famous for being the 
place where Theſeus, returning from Crete, forſook Ariadne, 
who afterwards became the wife of Bacchus: a very minute 
and ſatisfactory account of the ancient and modern condition of 
this iſland, is to be found in Tourneſort. Stephens the ges- 
grapher ſays; that the women of Naxos went with child but 
eight months, and wy; the iſland poſſeſſed 4 ſpting of pure 
wine.—7. 

3+ Parians. ]—The 1 of Paros have always — 
| n 1 of good ſenſe, and the Greeks of the neigh- 
Cc 4 = _ 


\ 
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XXIX. Io heal the diſorders 8 exik ed 
amongſt: them, the Parians. applied -the following 
remedy : Thoſe employed: in this office were of | 
conſiderable diſtinction; and perceiving, on their 
arrival at Miletus, that the whole ſtate was in 

| volved in extreme confuſion, they deſired to. exa- 

mine the condition of their territories: wherever 
in their progreſs through this deſolate country, 
they obſerved any lands well cultivated, they ro 
down the name of the owner. In the whole diſ- 
trict, however, they found but few eſtates fu cir- | 
cumſtanced. Returning to Miletus, they called; an 
aſſembly of the people, and they placed the direc- 
tion of affairs in the hands of thoſe who had beſt 
cultivated their lands; for they concluded, that theß 
would be watchful of the public intereſt who had 
taken care of their own: they enjoined all the Mi- 
leſians who had before been factious, to obey theſe, 
and they thus reſtored the general „ | 


XXX. The evils which the Tonians experienced 
fam theſe. cities Were of this nature Some of 
the more noble inhabitants of Naxos were driven 
by the common people into baniſhment ; they 

ſought a refuge at Miletus; Miletus was then go- 

wowed by Ariſtagoras, ſon of Molpagoras, the ſon- 
in-law and couſin of Hiſtiæus, ſon of Lyſagoras, 

whom Datjus detained at Suſa : Hiſtiæus was 
bouring iſlands often make them arbitrators of their diſputes. 
Dee Tournefort, who gives an excellent account of this | 


Ar 8 


| prince 


prince of Miletus, but was / at Sufd wh 
ans arrived in his dominions, Th 


5 'peti- 
tioned Ariſtagoras to .aMſt them with ſuppſies, to 
enable en nat to een, 5 imme- 


Nokia Herehwiſhi: ee 10 
them of the alliance which abet ee u betwixe Hif- 
tiæus and their. countrymen 
as 68. am not uber 0e 

ce to reſtore you to your country, if — who art 

in poſſeſſion of Naxos hall think Proper to Op- 
<-poſe .me: the Naxians, I cam told; have elght 

6. thouſand men in arms, and many Hips of war; 
, nevertheleſs, wiſh to effect it, and I'think it 
« may be thus accompliſhed—Artaphernes, fon of 
* Hyſtaſpes, and brother of L Darius, is my } | 
<, Jar friend; he has the command of all the PSY 
ce coaſt of Afia, and is provided with a numerous 
ce army, and a powerful fleet; he will, 1 think, do 
c all that I idefire.” The Naxians inſtantly in- 
truſted Anaxagoras with the management of the 
buſineſs, intreating him to complete it as he could: 
they engaged to aſſiſt the expedition with forces, 
and to make preſents to Artaphernes; and they ex- 
preſſed great hopes that as ſoon as they ſhould ap- 
pear before the place, Naxos, with the reſt of the 
iſlands, would immediately ſubmit; for hitherto 
none of the W were under the D of 
Darius, 5 4a e F lr 


75 4 * 
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XXXL. Aer went immediacy „ 0 Sand, 
where 
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where .meeting wich ae e, 
bim in flattering terms the #land of ee 
though of no great extent, he epreie: 
ceedingly fair and fertile, corweniently e ahi ! 
reſpect to Ionia, very wealthy, and remarkably po- 
pulons,—* It will be worth your while,” faid he, 
« to make an expedition againſt it, under pretenct 
« of reftoring its exiles ; to facilitate this, I alrSady 
et poſſeſs a. conſiderable fum of money, belides 
« what will be otherwiſe ſupplied. It is proper 
e that we who ſet the expedition on foot ſhould 
« provide the contingent expences ; but you wilt | 
7 certainly acquire to the king our maſter, Naxos 
« with, its dependencies, Paros and Andros, wick 
« the reſt of the iſlands called the Cyclades: oa” 
hence you may eaſily attempt the invaſion of 
e Eubcea **, an iſland large and fartile, and not at 
ce all inferior to Cyprus; this will afford you an 
« eaſy conqueſt, and a fleet of an hundred wirs 
<« will be ſufficient to effect the whole,” To this 
Artaphernes replied, What you recommend 
« will, unqueſtionably, promote the intereſt of the 
<« King, and the particulars of your advice are rea- 
« ſonable and conſiſtent ; inſtead of one hundred, a 
ec fleet of two hundred veſſels ſhall be ready for you 


« in the * of een it will be prope 


35 d ]—This large iſland i is now e called Ne- 15 
gropont or Negrepont, by the Europeans; which is a corruption 
of its proper appellation Zgyipo anciently it had, at different 
times, a great variety of names, Macris, Chalcis, Aſopis, &c. 
At Artemifium, one of its promontories, the firſt battle was 
Fought * Xerxes and the Greeks.— 7. 
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«© however, 
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XXXII. _ Bleak with the — 5 hy. 3 


 Aiſtagoras returned to Miletus Artaphernes ſent 
immediately to acquaint Darius with the project f 


Ariſtagoras, which met his approbation; he accor- 
dingly fitted out two hundred triremes, which he 
manned partly with Perſians and partly with their 
allies: Megabates had the command of the whole, 
a Perſian of the family of the Achemenides, related 


to Darius and himſelf, whoſe daughter, if report 


may be credited, was, in ſucceeding times, be- 


trothed to Pauſanias the Lacedzmonian, ſon of 


Cleombrotus, who aſpired to the ſovereignty. of 


Greece. Theſe forces, under the direction of this 
Megabates, were * by AR bas Ariſta 
* 


with Ariſtagoras, a body of Ionians, and the Nax- 
1ans, pretended to fail towards the Helleſpont ; but 
ang; at as he laid-to near Caucaſa ?7, 


6 weaning 


36 JF report may be credited. ]—It appears by this, that when 


Herodotus compoſed this work, he had no knowledge of the 


letter in which Pauſanias demanded of Xerxes his daughter in 
marriage. Alt may be ſeen in Thucydides.— Lareber. 

. Near Caucaſa.]—This paſſage has been erroneouſly rendered, 
| by the French tranſlators of Herodotus who preceded Larcher, 
as well as by our countryman Littlebury, , over-againſt mount 
Caucaſus ;?* but whoever will be at the pains to attend to, 
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meaning, under the favour of a north wind, to Fall = 
from thence to Naxos. The following circom- 
ſtance, however, happened, as if to prove that * 
was not ordained for the Naxians to ſuffer from F: 
this expedition :—Megabates, i in going his rounds, , 
| found. a Myndian veſſel deſerted by its crew; hs 
was ſo exaſperated, that he commanded his guards 5 
to find Scylax, who commanded it, and to bind 
him in ſuch a ſituation, that his head ſhould appeat 
outwardly from the aperture through which the oar 
paſſed, his body remaining in the veſſel, Ariſtago- 
ras being informed of the treatment which his 
friend the Myndian had received, went to Mega- 
bates to make his excuſe, and obtain his liberty ; | 
but as his expoſtulations proved ineffettual, he went 
himſelf and releaſed Scylax. Megabates was much 
incenſed, and expreſſed his diſpleafure to Ariſtago- 
ras; from whom he received this reply: © Your , 
« authority,” ſaid Ariſtagoras, © does not extend 
ce ſo far as you ſuppoſe; you were ſent to attend 
« me, and to fail wherever I ſhould think expe- 
_ « dient; - you are much too officious,”  Mega- 
bates took this reproach ſo 11], that at the approach 
of night he diſpatched ſomg emiſſaries to Naxos, to 

acquaint the inhabitants with the en inva- 


bon. 


the e diſtances of mount Caucaſus and the iſlands 
of the Ægean ſea, Chios and Naxos, will eafily perceive that 
the place here meant muſt be ſome ſtrait in the iſland of Chios, 
or ſome ſmall iſland i in its vicinity. —See the Eſſais de Critique 
ſur les TraduGtions d'Herodote, * the. Abbe Bellanger.— 


75 


xXXIV. 


T. K. RP 31 C Hy „NE. * 
XXXIV. Of chis attack the Naxians had not 
the remoteſt expectation; but they took the advan. 
tage of the intelligence imparted to them, and pro- 
vidled againſt a ſiege, by removing their valuables 


from the fields to the town, and by laying vp; A 


ſtore of water and proviſions, and, laſtly, by repair- 
ing their walls; they were thus, prepared againſt 
every emergence, ,whilſt the, Perſians, paſſing over 
from Chios to Naxos, found the place in a perfect 
ſtate of defence. Having waſted four months in 


the attack, and exhauſted all the pecuniary re- 


ſources which themſelves had brought, together 
wich what Ariſtagoras ſupplied, they ſtill found 
that much was wanting to accompliſh their pur- 
poſe ; they erected, therefore, a. fort for the Naxi- 
an ' exiles, and returned to the continent _— 
IIS: 


xxxv. ee 0 thus Wü himſelf + unable 
to fulfit his engagements with Artaphernes ; and 
| he was alſo, to his great vexation, called hg 
to defray . the expence of the expedition: 


ſaw, moreover, in the perſon of —— ; 


an accuſer, and he feared that their ill ſucceſs 


ſhould be imputed to him, and made a pre- 


tence for depriving him of his authority at Mi- 
letus ; all theſe motives induced him to medi- 
tate a revolt. Whilſt he was in this perplexity, 


a meſſenger arrived from Hiſtiæus, at Suſa, Wo 


brought with him an expreſs command to re- 


volt; the een of on were x rede in 


legible 


— es lt et ere ena 


— — 


1 


; 
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legible characters upon his ſcull v. Hiſtiæus was a 


firous to communicate his intentions to Ariſtagoras, 


but as the ways were ſtrily guarded, he could devile 
no other method ; he therefore took one of the moſt N 
faithful of his ſlaves, and inſcribed what we have men- 
tioned upon his ſcull, being firſt ſhaved ; he detained 


the man till his hair was again grown, when he ſent 


him to Miletus, defiring him to be as expeditious - 
as poſſible; ; and ſimply requeſting Ariſtagoras to 
examine his ſcull, he diſcovered the characters 
which commanded him. to commence a revolt. To 
— meaſure Hiſtizus was induced, by the vexation | 


38 Upon his fell ]—Many curious contrivances are on re- 
cord, of which the ancients availed theraſelves to convey ſecret. 


intelligence. Ovid mentions an example of a letter inſcribed 


on 2 - perſon” $ back: 2g 3 


Caveat hoc cuſtos, pro charta, conſcia tergrinm 
Præbeat, i inque ſuo corpore verba ferat. 


The circumſtance here mentioned by Herodotus is told at 

greater length by Aulus Gellius, who ſays that Hiſtiæus choſe 
one of his domeſtics for this purpoſe who had ſore eyes, to cure 
which he told him that his hair muſt be ſhaved, and his head 
ſcarified ; having done which, he wrote what he intended on 
the man's head, and then ſent him to Ariſtagoras, who, he told 
him, would effect his cure by ſhaving his head a ſecond time. 
Joſephus mentions a variety of ſtratagems to effect this pur- 
poſe; ſome were ſent in coffins, during the Jewiſh war, to con- 

vey intelligence; others crept out of places diſguiſed like dogs; 
ſome have conveyed their intentions in various. articles of food: 
and i in biſhop Wilkin's Mercury, where a number of examples 

of this nature are collected, mention is made of a perſon, who 
rolled up a letter in a wax candle, bidding the meſſenger inform 
the party that was to reeeive it, that the * would give him 

light for bis buſineſs.— 2. 


he 
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9 1 


tered himſelf, that as ſoon as Ariſtagoras- 
action he ſhouid be able to eſcape co cho 'fea-c 
but hilſt every thing e erke. se l 
= nnn of effecting his return. 
F 8 OY 15 R eee een . 
XXV. Wiak theſe vie ws Hiſtiæus diſpatched 
aifary; the meſſage he delivered. to Ariſta · 
parks was alike grateful and 'ſeaſonable, who: ac- 
cordingly ſignified to his party, that Kis-own'opi- 
nions were confirmed by the commands ef Hif- 
tiæus: his intentions to commence. a revolt met 
ed. To diſſuade them from any act of hoftility | 
various nations which COS ſubdued, and the 
prodigious power he When he found 
theſe arguments ineffectual he adviſed mem to let 
their fleet take immediate poſſeſſton of the ſea, as 
the only means by which they might expect ſuc- 
ceſs. He confeſſed that the reſourees of the Mile- 
Fans were but few; but he ſuggeſted the idea, that if 
they would make a ſeizure of the wealth depoſited 
by Croeſus the Lydian in the Branchidian temple d, 
ny 1 n aner , two en 


1 — an account ef we Glare of | 
Branchidz, ſee vol. i. p. 47. If Ariftagoras,” fays Larcher, 
u had followed the prudent counſel of Hecatæus, he would have 
had an increaſe of power againſt the Perſian, and deprived Xerxes 

of the opportunity of pillaging ar rt cn and Ae | 
| "Rn againſt Greece.” =—T, WY 8 


* Wk &f * I 


OY 


. 


from his eaptivity at Sf. I ls = 
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ges they would be able to ee , 1 
ters of the ſeai and by thus uſing theſe riches tfiem- 
ſelves would prevent their being plundered _ 
enen —T hat theſe riches were of very confiders 

able value, Lhave explained in my firſt book. Tl 
advice, however, was as ill received, although the 
determination to revolt as fixed and univerſals it 
was agreed, chat one of their party ſhould ſall to 
the army, Which, on its return from Naxos, had 
diſembarked at Myus „with the view of ein 
on Oe o * W r Dcr DOI ee An 
EM ent. 2 Mt) - : 
XXXVII. CSE was: ant perſon ende 
inchis-buſinefs; who ſo far ſucceeded, that he cap- 
tured Oliatus the Mylaſſenſian, ſon of Ibanolis, Hiſ- 


tiæus of Termene , ſon of T ymnis, Cots the ſon 
of -Erxanyer;-to, whom: Darius had given Mitylene; 

together with Ariſtagdras the Cymæan, ſon of He- 
raclides;-5irh, many others. Ariſtagoras thus cons! 
| —_— \4;regular'revole, full of indignation de 


MIR 209177 \ 03 goid ww Id. een uo $443 
a 3+This city! was given, Wi Themiſtocles, to furniſh 
hid tale with kits with. , which the bay of Myus ere 
abounded: the bay, i in " proceſs of time, became a freſh-yate 
take, and prodoced ſuch ſivarms of gnats, that the inhabitants ; 
deferted'the plabe and were afterwards incorporated with che 
Milefians; Chandler, who viſited this place, complains chat the 
old nuiſance of Myus tormented him and his companions ex- 
ceegingly, and that towards the. evening. the. inſide, of their 
tent was made quite rel. by the number of, gnats which in- 
feſted them — Sat et Seel us 
1 ermenc.}—Larcher. . on = word; chat no ſuch 
place exiſted in Cara as. Termere, which i is the common * 
ing: it Certainly ought to be Termene.—7. 5 fits: 26 a 


122 | " Parkin | 


TE R 284 wes nN r 
- Darius." ro engage the: Mitefians to 5 in FIG £ 
can 0 oft government. He adopted a a nd 


conduct with reſpect to the reſt of Ionia; and to | 


excite a general prejudice in his favour; wet: 
the tyrants from ſonie places, and he alſo ſent back 
thoſe who had been taken in the veſſels which 
ſerved againſt CORE = and ages to: Seeg _—_ 
| Lo ee e VL n 


a 2 T4 7 g 11 7 * | 
N 5 


XXXVIII. The inhabitants'of Midowns had no 
ſooner got Coẽs into their hands, than they put him 
to death, by ſtoning him. The Cymeans ſent their 
tyrant back again; and the generality of thoſe-who 
had poſſeſſed the ſupreme authority being driven 
into exile, an equal form of government was eſta- 
bliſhed : this being accompliſhed, Ariſtagoras the 
Mileſian directed magiſtrates *, elected by the peo- 
ple, to be eſtabliſhed in the different cities ;' after 
which he himſelf ſailed in a trireme to Lacedæ- 
mon, convinced of the e of en 6 ene 
powerful _ 79 


, ® 


XXXIX. As 4 01 e s hs: 


then fit upon the throne of Sparta; he was deceaſed, 
and his ſon Cleomenes had ſucceeded him, rather on 
account of his family than his virtues t 4 ADE 


42 Magiſtrates, ]—The * 6 8 W Sh as 25 


Larcher remarks, does not in this place mean the of an 


d g neem * af 
Athens, &c.— T. 


r 3 'D d 2 erde, 


liſhed among them 4 Wb 25 
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 drides had: married his niece, of whom. he was) = 
ceedingly fond, though ſhe produced him-no'chil 
dren; in conſequence of which the ephori Ne 5 
expoſtulated with him: & If you do not feel-for ybur= 
1 ſelf, you ought for us, and not ſuffer the race of 
<« Euryſthenes to Due ene, As the wife whick 
you now have is barren, repudiate her and marry! | 
Sk another, by which you will much gratify your 
cc countrymen.” He replied, that he could not com- 
| ply with either of their requeſts, as he did not think 
them to be juſtified in recommending him to divorce | 
an innocent Woman, and ee e de e , Uh | 


1. The ephori conſuls with the a8 5 
made him this reply : © We obſerve your exceſſive | 
c attachment to your wife; but if you would avoid 
the reſentment of your countrymen, do what we 
e adviſe: we will not inſiſt upon your repudiating 
your preſent wife, —behave to her as you have 

cc always done; but we with you to marry: ano- 
< ther, by whom you may have offspring.” — To | 
this Anaxandrides aſſented, and from that time had 
two wives“, and two Werne dwellings, e 
to the ulage: ann W l FL 


7 XII. At no great i of time as WS 
whom j he laſt married. produced him this Cleome- 


4 Tabs abe. He was the only Lacedzmonian,” ſays . 
Pauſanias, 4 o had two wives at the ſame time, and had 
two ſeparatę dwellings. See Pauſatlias, Lacon. - ce ui. Vo # 2; 
211.7. | 15 


2 » i \ * 1 * : 4 — 
4 : 2 . 8 — 2 * 4 f 5 q 
Lt ao & 4 6 4. +," 61h, 


EL he tive. heir of His donne; At 
the. - AE: his former wife, who ad hitherto 


been barten, p with child. Although chere 


was. not the {malleſt doubt of her pregnancy, the = 


relations of. the Tecond wife, vexed at the circum- 
ſtance, induſtriouſly circulated a report, that the | 
had. not conceived, but intended to impoſe vpon 
them 2 ſuppoſititious child. Inſtigated by theſe | 
infinuations, the ephori_ diſtruſted and narrowly, 
obleryed her; ſhe was, however, delivered firſt of- 
Dorieus, then of Leonidas , and laſtly of Cleom- 
brotus; by ſome i it has been affirmed, that Leoni- 
das and Cleombrotus were twins. The ſe 
wife, who was the daughter - of Prinetades,: and 
grand- daughter of Demarmenus, had mover” 925 | 
other child But Cleomenes. e | 


XIII. of G i ks report that * MW) 
not the proper uſe of his faculties, but was: ni; 


to the 3 by e 10 wag tel” 'On the 
death of Anaxandrides , the Lacedæmonians, 
agreeably to the cuſtom of their nation, preferred 
Cleomenes fs, as eldeſt, to the e This 
Sally 

44 ens; IN was. the Lnonidas ak died with ſo 
much glory at the ſtraits of Thermopylæx - 7). 

45 Anaxandrides, An apophthegm of this Anaxandrides 17 P 
left by Plutarch: being aiked why they preſervad:no money in 
the exchequer ; © That the keepers of it,” he OT * n 
not be tempted to become knaves. 7. 

1 e Cleomenes, as is pct lian, 
55 d. 2 uſed 
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greatly diſguſted Dorieus, who did not choc „ 
become the dependant of Kis brother ; 3 taking 9 . 
him, therefore, a number of his countrymen, he . 
leſt Sparta, and founded a colony: but ſo 1 impetu- 


ous was his reſentment, that he neglected to enquire „ 


of the Delphic oracle where he ſhould fix his re- 
ſidence; nor. did he obſerve any of the ceremo- _ 
nies # uſual on ſuch occaſions. Under the condu& | 

of ſome” Thereans, he failed to Africa, and "ſettled - 


on the banks of a river r near 8 . one of the . 


* 4 


add to a that hid was ag poet of the GEO WE | 
and Heſiod the poet of the Helots : one Fg? the art of will . 


the other of agriculture.—T. 
47 Of the BE eee other ceremonies which thay! p 
obſerved, when they went to eſtabliſh a colony, they took ſome 
fire from the Prytaneum of the metropolis; and if in the colon 
this ever was extinguiſhed, they. enen to the ee (© ; 


re-kindle it,-Larcher. | 
V 'Cirps.]—The vicinity of this river. wands: in goats jo 


and was celebrated for its fertility.— See Virgit : 


Nec minus interea barbay, i ! menta | 

Ciniphii tondent hirci. 42 „ 
It may be proper to obſerve, that this bange, 3 ME 
Virgil, has been the occaſion of much literary” centroverſy dee 


Heyne on Georgic: lib. iii. 312. | 
The fertility of the places ajoiing to the Cioyps, i is ; thus | 


mentioned by Ovid : 
: Ciniphiæ abe citius hard ariftas. ; 
This river is in the diſtrict belonging to the modern Tripoli. 
The Cinyps fell into the ſea, near Leptis, in Proper Africa; 


Clandian has called it Vagus, without much appropriation of 
his epithet ; for its courſe 1 is ſhort, and not wandering : 


© 5 


4 


1 KE A 8˙¹ c Gk 5 Job 
moſt delightful fituarions in that part of the world 3 
in the third year of his reſidence, being expelled by 5 
the joint efforts of the Maci, Afri, and C | 


9 ? 


ans, he W to the TREES” 573. DEI, gp 


OT, 1 nk 
„ 0 2 12 


XII u. Hine bs of Elis adviſed him, | 
in conformity to the oracles of Laius as, 'to found 5 
Heraclea in Sicily ; affirming, that all the region | 
of Eryx was the property of the Heraclidz, as 
having belonged to Hercule: 5; he acoordingly | 
went to Delphi to conſult the oracle, when the. 


0 2 4 


4 465 vagus 3 Geol et OI ER, 45 
Heſperidum Triton, et Gir notiſſimus amnis, 

a We mentitus gast Nilum— 

| D. Laud. St 5 — 95 


"ds nb; of Lais —The Greek i is ex ro „A Xgnopay .— 
this M. . e has rendered « the oracles declared 1 Laius,” | 
—＋. f 

80 Belinged to Hercules, ]J—When Hercules came into the 
country of Eryx, Eryx the ſon of Venus, and Bula the king of 
the country, challenged Hercules to wreſtle with him: both 
ſides propoſed the wager to be won and loſt. Eryx laid to ſtake 
his kingdom, but Hercules his oxen: Eryx at firſt diſdained 
ſyck an unequal wager, not. fit to be compared with his coun- 

; but when Hercules, on the other fide, anſwered, that if he 

loſt thaw he ſhould loſe his immortality. with them, Eryx Was 
contented with the condition, and engaged in the conteſt ; but 
he was overcome, and ſo was ſtripped of the poſſeſſion of his 
country, which Herc ales gave to the inhabitants, allowing them 
| to take the fruits to their own uſe, till ſome one of ip poterky: 

came to demand it, which e happened; many 
ages after, Dorieus the Lacedzmonian, ſailing into Sicily, rego- | 
vered his anceftor's CR and there built ade | 
; Hons Diodorus —_— 


a 


- 


pdg. country 
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country where he was about to. reſide would prove. 
@ permanent acquiſition... 4 of the Pythy 1a 5 : 
being fay' ourable, he ee in he mk IP 5 


N XIAV. At this period, as 15 repored, the * 

| rites, under the conduct of Telys their king, medi» 
tated an attack upon the inhabitants of Crotona z | 

- apprehenſive of which, theſe latter implored the 

alliftance of Dorieus ; he liſtened to their follicita; 

tions, and joining forces, he marched with them 

againſt Wart % and took it The Sybarites 


fay, 5 


1 PEO founded 155 the Achzans, hetwixt b 
rivers Crathis and Sybaris ; it ſoon became a place of great 
opulence and power; the effeminacy of the people became pro- 
verbial : ſee Plutarch.— It is reported,”* fays he, in his Ban- 
quet of the Seven Wiſe Men, *« that the Sybarites uſed 
to invite their neighbaurs wives a whole twelvemonth, before 
their entertainments, thet they might have convenient time 0 ; 
dreſs and adorn themſelves.” See alſo Athenaus, book xii. 
2 by whom many whimſical things are recorded of the Sy- % 
barites. Their attendants at the bath had fetters, that they 
might not by their careleſs haſte burn thoſe who bathed; all 5 
noiſy trades were bagiſhed from their city, that the ſleep of the 
Citizens might not be diſturbed; for the ſame reaſon, alſo, they 

permitted no cocks to be kept in their city. An inhabitant 
this place being once at Sparta, was inv ited to A public enter- | 
tainment, where, with the other gueſts, } he was ſeated on a wooden 
bench: 4% Till now. he remarked, « the bravery « of the Spar- 
tans has excited my admiration; ; but I no longer wonder that 8 
men living ſo hard a life mould be fearleſs of death.” TY This | 
place was afterwards called Thurium.—T. | 
2 Aud took it. — The cauſe of the war, according 1 to Diode: 


e e rus 
% 1184 8 c A. ef 


che erer of Crotona 2 that in Welk F 
with the Sybarites they availed thernſtlve of e 
affiſtance of any foreigner, except Callias of Elis; à 
prieſt of the family of the Tamide 5: Ho ad fed 
from Telys, prince of Sybaris, becauſe on ſome 
ſolemn ſacrifice he Was not able from the entrails 


of the victim to promiſe ſueceſt ag 

The matter is thus ee ftared e tuo 

eee, 8 3 Th a 
xl. The 8 of what they ver | 


are theſe :—The Sybar es ew near the ri af. 

tis, which is ſometimes dry, a facred edifice; buile | 
as they affirm, by Porieus after the capture of his 
city, and conſecrated to the Craſtian Minerva. 
The * of Dorieus hirkſelf'ls e GN wan 


rus Siculus, was this; « Tays be! the Sybarites. to Ry | 
niſh five hundred of their moſt powerful citizens, and to ſell 
their effects by public auction; the exiles retired to Crotona. 
Telys ſent ambaſſadors to demand the fugitives, or in caſe of 
refuſal to denounce war; the people were diſpoſed to give them 


up, but the celebrated Pythagoras perſuaded chem to engage 
in their defence : Milo was very active in the conteſt, and the 
event was ſo fatal to the Sybarites, that their town was plun- 
dered and reduced to a perfect ſolitude—Larcher. I 
2 Jamiuæ.]— To Iamus and his deſcendants, who were after 
kim Galled' Iamidæ, Apollo gave the art af Grim 
the fifth Olympic of Pindar. 
5+ Craſtian.]— The city Craftis, or, as Py is RESI called, | 
Craſtus, was celebrated for being the birth- place of the comic 
| poet e e and 5 my ourtelan AT: 2 J 
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them, the! ſtrongeſt teſtimony, for he Loſt his he 
whilſt acting in oppoſition; to the expreſs com. 


mands of the oracle. For if he had confined! 8 
exertipns to what Was the avowed object of his &. 


pedition, he would haye obtained, and e 5 


| ſecured, the poſſeſſion of the region of Eryx, and 
tus have preſeryed himielf and his followers. 1 


inhabitants of Crotona are ſatisfied with . 
certain lands, given to the Elean Callias, in the. diſ- 


trict of Grotona, which even within my remem- 


brance the. deſcendants of | Callias poſſeſs : this 


Vas not the caſe with Dorieus, nor any of his Foſ- : 
terity. It muſt be obvious, that if this Dorieus, i in 
the war above mentioned, had aſſiſted tlie people of 
Crotona, they would have given more to him than 
to Callias. To the above different teſtimonies, N 
every perſon is at liberty v to give what credit h . 


thinks * 


1 


XLVI. Amongſt thoſe who eee Do- » ; 
rieus, with a view of founding a colony, were _ 
Theſſalus, Paræbates, Celees, 55 Euryleon, all of 
whom, Euryleon excepted, fell in an engagement 
with the Phœnicians and Ægiſtans, on their hap- 
pening to touch at Sicily: this man, collecting ſuch 


as remained of his companions, took poſſeſſion of 


Minoas, 2 Selinuſian colony, which he delivered 
from the oppreſſion of Pythagoras. Euryleon, put- 
ting the tyrant to death, aſſumed his ſituation and 


authority. Thele, however, he did not long enjoy, 


for the Selinuſians roſe 1 in a 4 againſt him, and 
ew 


* 


1A 91 40 
ber him 1 befote” the altar of Jüpit 


where he had fed for e 3193 VLA MOTION K 
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XIL VII. Phili TA native of Croton, and fon 


of Butacides, was m. of 1 Dorieus in his 


travels and his death: he had entered! into engage: 
ments of marriage with a daugfiter of T elys of 


Sybaris, but not chooſing to fulffl them, he left his 
country, and went te Cyre ne; from hence alſo he 
departed, in ſearch '6f' Does; in à three -Gareęll 
veſſel of his own, manned witk a che provided at 


his own expence: he had been victorious in the 


Olympic games, and was confeſſedly'the hand{6meſt 
man in Greece. On 'accotint of his decomp k- 


ea of e I 1 oe Ag tus diſtin- 
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35 5 Ferenfi. J Phat i is to 5 in the public forum, 


where the altar of this god was erected.— Y.. e 


56 Philip. There ſeems; in this place, ſays: Reike, «to 


be ſomething wanted: how did Philip come amongſt the ZEgeſ- 


tans; or how did he obtain their friendſhip; 3 or, if he was killed 


with Dorieus, i in Italy, how did he eſcape in a battle with the 
Ageſtans ? Theſe, concludes Reiſke, * * are difficulties which 
I am totally unable to reconcile ?“ 

ST Accompliſhments of perſon. For META in this place, ſome 
are for reading «a; ; but Euſtathius quotes the circumſtance 


and paſſage at length, a ſtrong argument for retaining the read - 


ing of za; :>* Deſignatur,” ſays Weſſeling, quid fieri ſo- 
lebat Egeſtæ: but that it was uſual in various places to 


honour perſons for their beauty, is evident from various-paſ- 
| ſages in ancient authors, A beautiful paſſage from Lueretius, 
which I have before quoted in this work, ſufficiently atteſts this, 
Kabir de x, beet Tg K Baona : many nations aſſign 
the ſovereignty to thoſe amongſt them who are the moſt beau- 


tiful, 


\ 


ter Forenfis | 


— 
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| guiſhed him by very unuſual honours ; Ns cle 
a monument over the place of his i incerment, wh 


: and death of Dorieus. If he could have ſubmitted 
to the authority of his brother Cleomenes, and had 
remained at Lacedzmon, he would have ſucceeded: 
to the throne of Sparta.  Cleomenes, after a very | 
ſhort reign, died, leaving an only child, a Das 5: 
rom «Gere. NT PET hw 
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hs od 


XI VIII. We have hone. hed hs peas : 


XIIX. 8 the reign If e Fri . 
goras, prince of Miletus, arrived at Sparta: the 
Lacedæmonians affirm, that deſiring to have a con- 
ſerence with their ſovereign, he appeared before 5 
him with a tablet of braſs in his hand, upon which 


was inſcribed every known part of the habitable 


world, the ſeas, and the rivers. He thus addreſſed 
the Spartan monarch : ** When you know my bu- 
mess, Cleomenes, you will ceaſe to wonder at 
© my zeal in deſiring to ſee you. The Ionians, 2 


tiful, ys Athenæus. 3 2 Euripides, is irs of | 
a kingdom—mTguTor jor £300; at Tvgermons —8ee a very. enter- - 
taining chapter. on this ſubject in Alen, book Xu, c. 2. 


. 5 
55 Gai ted 8 Leonidas. When this prince : departs 5 


ed for Thermopylæ, Gorgo aſked him what commands he had 
for her; «© Marry,” ſays he, « ſome worthy man, and become 
the mother of a valiant race.” —He himſelf expected to periſh. 


This princeſs was remarkable for her virtue, and was one of the 


women whom Plutarch propoſed as a model to Era 


Larcher. 
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« of the extremeſt 

* $9 You, who. are "ets yeni i Greet $ 
| intreat y: 1 therefore, by che Oe of Greece, 
48 he Jonians. te liberty, who. are con- 


* nefted with you by ries of conſanguinity. The 
; t of th ; will no ot be difficult; the 
a Barbarians are by no means "remarkable. far 
4 Ws valgur, whillt you, by 1 your military vireus, 
« to the combat armed only with A. 'bow and 3 
« ſhort ſpea z their robes are long, they ſuffer, their 
«c Hair to grow,. and they will afford an eaſy con- 
64 queſt; add to this, that they Fo inhabit, the 
| < continent are affluent beyond the reſt of their 
« neighbours. They have abun 


dance of gold, of 
c filver, and of braſs; they enjoy a profuſion, of 
8 every article of dreſs, have Plenty of cattle, and 
« a « prodiges number of ſlaves * : all theſe, if you | 
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15 . „ eee ee mit. 
tary habit and arms of the oriental nations, is given in the ſe- 
venth book of Herodotus, in which place he minutely deſcribes. the 
various people which compoſed the prodigious army of Xerxes. 
It may not be improper to add, that the military habits of hs 

Greeks and Romans very much reſembled each other, —_T. 

Number of auer. — The firſt ſlaves were doubtleſs cap- 
tives taken in war, who were employed for menial purpoſes: 
from being ſought aſter for uſe, they finally were purchaſed and 
poſſeſſed for oſtentation. A paſſage in Athenæus informs us, 
that he knew many Romans who poſſeſſed from ten to wenty 
n ſlaves. According to Tacitus, four hundred flaves 

5 5 Were 
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= | 15 15 nk ptope ay. *. rw 0 he 5 N 85 _ 7 
_ E 250 7 Fi 9 e 1 op Rm 5 
| a to theſe faiths Are the 13 di & W 50 poſſels a 
1 « Fertile terrltofy, And a, profuſion * abel. „ 
ing this, he x Pointe 0 Klee ns hand, to the 5 
| | Pargicular « a of which! he f by ke. 15 Contigu- ; 
bust to. t ydian: 1ans, ” continue Arif agoras, 0 ag 8 
L. 280 pie cal L the eaſt, 4 are the Phrygians, 
12 2 people Firs Fc all the r of whom 1 


ge; enjo 


4 of 125 cle” e pay Toth to the | 
00! king a tribute of five hundred talents. The Ar- . 
« menians, who have alſo great plenty of ale. 
«© border on the Cilicians. 5 The Armenians have 

* "oy their, neighbours the Matieni, wh inhabit + 


(n By) 


were difbrered in one vrevt NEED houſe at Kher, all of whom 
were executed for not preventing the death of their maſter, 
Some nations marked their ſlaves like eattlie; and in Menjan's 
hiſtory of Algiers, tie author repreſents, a Furl ſaying ſcoru- 
fully to a Chriſtian, “ What, have you forgot the time When a 
Chriſtian at Algiers was ſcarce worth an onion “ We learn 
from Sir John Chardin, chat when the Tartars made an incur- 
ſion into Poland, and carried away as many captives as they 
could, perceiving they. would not be redeemed, they ſold em 
for a crown-a head. To enter into any elaborate diſquiſition on 
the rights of man, would in this place be impertinent; and the 
reader will perceive that I have rather thrown together ſomem 
detached matters on this r 090% ere not M 885 7 
perally kaown, . b:: 44, patho 

; 8 | cc « thy 
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* the regio contiguous to Ciſſia: in this later dif- „„ 
te trick, and not far remote from the river ver Choaſpes, ** 
& js Suſa, where the Perſian monarch occaſibnally. e 
« reſides, and where his treaſures are depoſited. 5 
t —Make yourſelves maſters of this city, and you 15 
& may vie in affluence with Jupiter himſelf, ——_ | 
cc © aſide, therefore, the conteſt in which yo yo 50 are ene | 

« paged with the Meſſegians,” "who equal you 1h - . + 
Co ſtrength, about a tract of land not very extenſiye, | 
* nor remarkably fertile. Neither are the Arca. 
e dians, nor the _ Argives, prop. er "obj ects of) your, 
e ambition, who are deſtitute . of thoſe precious 
cc metals * which. induce men to brave dangers 
« and death: but can any thing be more deſira- 


« ble, than the opportunity now afforded * you, of = 


* making the entire conquelt of Alia ig A | 


= 85 Pe aa JET have zin been much delighted 
with the following paſſage in Lucretius, wherein he informs his | 
readers that formerly braſe was ſought after and valued, and . ; 
gold held i in no eſtimation, becauſe 8 SY 


p , 8 ; An * : g 
4 * 3. 4 3 43 * i 7 


Nam fuit in pretio magis Xs, aurumque babe | | 5 
Propter inutilitatem hebeti mucrone retuſum L | 
_ . Nunc jacet æs, aurum in ſummum ſucceſſit e 2 
Sic volvenda ætas commutat tempora rerum 8 
_ * Quod fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore: 
Peoorro aliud ſuccedit et e contemptibus exit b | 
-; Inque dies magis appetitur, floretque repertum RI „ \ 


v 


4 Laudibus, et miro 1 mortaleis inter ee 


8 ; 8 


Again, 2 0 
Tunc igitur piles; nunc aurum et epd euris | Is 
en Wr vitam . gant. e 


ras 


* 
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ras here finiſhed, « Mileſian fliend” replied A 4 
menes, © j in the ſpace e of thee 5 you 1 thall have | 


cc our anſwer.” = 
: 2 a ; TY pl 7 Hs e 7 * 


3 1 G the, be” and at oy OE appointed, | 
Cleomenes enquired. of Ariſtagoras, how m 
days journey it was from the Ionian ſea "to „ 
dominions of the Perſian king. Ariſtagoras, Soph 
very ſagacious, and thus far ſucceſsful in his views, 
was here guilty of an overſight. As his object was, 
to induce the Spartans to make an incurſion into 
Aſia, it was his intereſt to have concealed the, 
truth, but he inconſiderately replied, that it was a, 
journey of about three months. As he proceeded 
to explain himſelf, Cleomenes interrupted him; 
« Stranger of Miletus,“ ſaid he, © depart from 
te Sparta before ſun-ſet : what you ſay cannot be 
te agreeable to the Lacedemonians, deſiring to lead 
© us a march of three months from the ſea.” 
Having — this, Cleomenes withdrew. ©. 


IJ. ons taking a branch of olive * in \ his 
hand, preſented himſelf before the houſe of Cleo- 


menes, entering which as a ſuppliant, he requeſted 
an 


6 Brauch of live.) —It would by no means be an eaſy taſk 
to enumerate the various uſes to which the olive was anciently 
applied, and the different qualities of mind of which it was the 
ſymbol. It rewarded the victors at the Olympic games it was 


my to Minerva, and ſuſpended round her temples ; ; it was the 
5 | 3 emblem 


. ” _ 7. 1 * * 0 4 
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prinees davghtee "might retire; er k e 
that Gorgo, t! ie only child of Cleomenes, Was Pre- | 
ſent, a girl of about eight or nine years old; the. 
king begged that the preſence of the child might 
be no obſtruction to what he had to ſay. Arifta- 
goras then f pron ed to Bye him ten talents, if he 


emblem of peace; u indiested by. Arien liberty, hope 
40 #0. Ong anita oy, N 
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- Statins _ it - Cupdlicks Per client redtior is 6s | 
mode of planting them had place amongſt the iuſtitutes of Solon 
he who pulled; up fox his ow private uſe more than two lies 
in the year, paid a fine of one hundred drachmæ. They were. 
not known till a very late period at Rome, bat when introduced : 
their fruit became an indiſpenſable article of Taxury, and was 
eaten before and after meals. See Martial: 1 


Inchoat atque 2. finit oliva aapes. 5 


It Would ſeem from a paſſage in Virgil, chat the hepa: 
carried a wreath of olive i in. his hand: 


Præferimus m nibu — procamum... * 


Of its introduction into 1 world,” Mr. Gibbon 
ſpeaks thus: The olive followed the progreſs of peace, of 
wo it was conſidered as the fymbol. Two centuries after 

the foundation of Rome both Italy and Africa were frangers 
to that uſeful plant; it was naturalized in thoſe countries, and 
at length carried into the heart of Spain, and Gaul. The timyd 
errors of the ancients, in ſuppoſing that it requited a certain 
degree of heat; and could only flouriſh in the _neighbourhood' 
of the ſea, . by induſtry and experi- 
ence. Lam, 3 95 
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would accede to his requeſt, . As Ci „ 
fuſed, Ariſtagoras roſe in his offers, to fifty. hs | 
upon which the child exclaimed, ce Father, u leſs. 
« you withdraw, this. ſtranger.” will corrupt you,” | 
The prince was delighted with the wiſe ſaying, of 
his daughter, and inſtantly, retired. , riſt 5 
was never able to obtain another audience of the 8 
king, uu left 8 in diſguſt. og 


III. In tte ſpace of county bi which Cleo- 
menes had enquired, the Perſian king has varkous 
ſtathmi, or manſions, with excellent inns ” ; theſe 
are all ſplendid and beautiful, the whole of the 
country is richly cultivated, and the roads good and 
ſecure. In the regions of Lydia and Phrygia, 
twenty of the above ſtathmi occur, within the ſpace 
of ninety paraſangs and a half. Leaving Phrygia, 
you meet with the river Halys, where there are gates 
which are ſtrongly defended, but which muſt be ne- 
ceſſarily paſſed. Advancing through Cappadocia, ta 


63 Excellent inns. ]—There can be nutle Pos hut chat 
theſe are the ſame with what are now called caravanſeras, and 
| which abound in all oriental countries ;.:theſe are large ſquare 5 
| buildings, i in the centre of which is a ſpacious court. The. 
traveller muſt not expect to meet with much accommodation in 
theſe places, except that he may depend upon finding water: 
they are eſteemed ſacred, and a ſtranger's goods, whilſt he; re- 
mains in one of them, are ſecure from pillageG. | 
Such exattly are alſo the . chowltries of Indoſtan, Wang of 3 
which are building gs, f great magnificence, and very curious 
workmanhhip. | What the trayeller has there to expect is * 
more than mere ſhelter— 7. ; 
—_ 5 ha 
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the © 4 
and Tout paraſangs, there are eight · and | 
ſtathmi. At the entrance of Ciliciz-are two necks, | 


of land, both well Galended pling beyonk itch. 

through the country, are three ſtathmi in the ſpace 

of fifteen. paraſangs and a half: Cilicia, as well as: 
ain 5 Ra 


Armenia, are terminated by the Eup rates, 
is only paſſable in veſſels. In Armenia, 
in the ſpace of fifty-ſix paraſangs and a half, there 


are . fifteen ſtathmi, in Which alſo are 


through. this country flow the waters of Pur | 
rivers, the paſſage of which is indiſpenſable, but 
can only be effected in boats. Of theſe the firſt is 
the Tigris; by the ſame name alſo the ſecond and 


ed, though. they are by no 


the third are diſtinguiſh 
means the ſame, nor proceeding from the ſame 


ſource: of theſe latter the one riſes in Armenia, 
the other from amongſt the Matieni. The fourth. 


river is called the Gyndes, which was formerly di- 
vided by Cyrus into three hundred and ſixty chan- 


nels. From Armenia to the country of the Ma- 


tieni, are four ſtathmi : from hence, through Ciſſia, 
as far as the river Choaſpes, there are eleven 
ſtathmi, and a ſpace of forty-two paraſangs and 2 


half. The Choaſpes i is alſo to be paſſed in boats, + 
and beyond this Suſa is ſituated. Thus it appears, 
that from Sardis to Suſa are 1 e2of and ele- 
ven * neee 8 n ST, | 
e eee Is, 


* 64 One e „ ]—Accirding. to the a account given. 


by Herodotus i in his chapter. 


Vor. II. 8 | 25 Is 5 
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poſed equal to thirty ſtadia, which it really is, H 
Sandis to the royal reſidence of Memnon are mir. | 
teen thouſand five hundred ſtadia, or four hundred 


and fifty paraſangs: allowing; therefore, one Bun | 


 dted/and fey ſtadia-to each day, the whole diſtance 


beg 


os be a jountey" of e entire e FAD 7 . 


II. Ariftaciioss was, align, ade in 1 
ing Cleomenes the Lacedzmonian, that it was a 
three month march to the reſidence of the Perſjan 
monarch. For the benefit of thoſe who with to 
have more ſatisfactory information on the ſubject, 
it may not be amiſs to add the particulars of the 
diftance betwixt Sardis and Epheſus. From the 
Greek ſea to Suſa, the name by which the city of 
Memnon ** is generally known, is fourteen thou- 
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| | | | Stathmi. r Paraſanga 
In Lydia and Phrygia are 20 942 
In Cappadocia - - - - 28 - - 10e 
In Cilicia - - - <= fin ITS ONS 1 55 | 
,, . nn 8 x brig 4 5 
In the country of the Matien 4 . 
ccc, SIS — — 4h. 
So that here muſt evidently be ſome miſtake, as inſtead of 11 1 
ſtathmi, we have only 81; inſtead of 450 paraſangs, only 313 


Weſſeling remarks on the paſſage, that if the numbers were e- 


curate, much advantage might be derived from knowing the 
exact proportion of diſtance between a ſtathmus and a para- 
ſang. The ſame defect is obſervable in the Anabaſis of Ne- 
nophon, which Hutchinſon tries in vain to explain. — 7. 17 
65 of Mernon.J—Strabo ſays that Suſa was built by Titron, 
the 
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Give 2 and forty ſtadia; thus — 


be ee eee 
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LV. Niven Spb Asa went to 1 
which at this period had recovered its liberty: 
An and Hartmodius © 5 who were Gephy- 


1 
1 
„e, KA 
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the father of Meta} tins alſo, in another place, calls | 


Suſa the city of Memnon:: „ RI ONS 


n 


65 Ariſtogiton and Harmqdius. ro the reader of the moſt 
common claſſical taſte the tory of theſe Athenians mult be too 
familiar to require any repetition in this place. An extract 
from a poem of Sir William Jones, in which the incident is 
happily introduced; being leſa common, may e be une 


41 


e It is e, 1 


ven Mabel 5 22 
: Carmen, | 9 ; 


Spartanam avitos ducere tibiam ? | 
Quis fortium cxtus in aura 

Athenias Juvenum e ciebit ; ; 

Quos. Marti 5 aut hyacinthinis || 5 
Flava in palæſtra "rt com 
Aut alma libertas in undis | 

Egelidis agiles videbat, | 


PlauGrque viſos ? Quis modulabizur = 


Virtus renaſcens quem jubet ad b z 1p 


* 


Excelſa plectro carmina Leſbio. © : | 


Quz dirus Alczo ſonante 
Audiit, et tremuit nie i 
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reans by deſcent, had put to death N 00 


fon of Piliſtratus, and brother of Hippias . : 


tyrant. We are informed that Hipparchus had re! 
crived intimation in a viſion. 5 of the diſaſter which 
"© REES 50 25 „ * ie e N 


7 4 
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| Quis myrtel Ws Ss 5 . 7 5 15 
Cantabit ? Illum civibus Harmodi „ 

Dilecte ſervatis, nec ullo | 

| Interiture die tenebas: | 


? 


i vir be aria FIN chal, ; 
' Mos igne cœleſti emicat, exilit Fu: 
Et cor reluctantis tyrann : At 
Perforat Ribas 1 in, 11 
„ ; 
O ter placentem Palladi vitimam, ge. 


The reader will perceive that Juli Meleſgoni is an | anagram ; 
of William fones. oy 

A more particular account of theſe Kreer of weir coun - 
try may be found in Thucydides, book vi. c. 12. F 
book 1. and in Suidas.— 7. . 
57 In a viſion. ]—The ancients imagined chat; a Aſtin dream 
was a certain declaration of the future, or that the event was 


not to be averted, but by certain expiatory ceremonies, des 


the Electra of Sophocles, and other places.—Larcher. 
One method which the ancients had of averting the eſes 
of diſagreeable viſions, was to relate them to the Sun, who 


| they believed had the power of turning aſide any evils which 


the night might have menaced. L. 

From Larcher's prolix note on the ſubje& of Ariſtogiton and 
Harmodius, I extract ſuch particulars as 1 think will be moſt 
intereſting to an'Engliſh reader. | 

Harmodius is reported to have inſpired the tyrant Hippar- 
chus with an unnatural paſſion, who loving and being beloved 
by Ariſtogiton, communicated the ſecret to him, and joined 


* him in his reſolution to "GE their perſecutor. This is 
ſufficiently 


. 


Am 1 c HOR E. or 


Preisen i '; 1111 nt . 5 Ce ee ifs 


by 
RY 


LVI. The particulars 07 the viſion _ Hip- 2 
parchus ſaw are thus related: in the night preced- | 
ing? the feſtival 3 the Verde neee ä 


5 2 7 


: - - — 
1 


fofciently contin: _ roſpedtt to Ms Rn | 


Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, which ax 


$3.54 7 


ny 10 have been the 
true emotions of friendſhip onl 7. 


The courtezan Leæna, who was beloved by Harmodius, was 


tortured by Hippias, to make her diſcover the accomplices i in 
the aſſaſſination of Hipparchus. Diftruſting her own fortitude, 
ſhe bit off her tongue. The Athenians, in honour of her me- 
mory, erected in the veſtibule of the citadel A Ratue 1 in bronze 
of a lioneſs without, a tongue. wy 

Thueydides ſeems willing to iuptte Ae action whick cauſed 


the death of Hipparchus to a leſs noble motive than the love | 


of liberty; but the cotemporaries of the conſpirators, and poſ- 


terity, haye. rendered Resa ng and Ariſtogiton the merit 


which was their due, . 

Popular ſongs were made in their honour, one af which is 
preſerved 1 in Athenæus, book xv. chap: 15. It is alſo to be ſeen 
in the Analecta of Brunck, i. 15 5. This ſong has been im- 


pated to Alcæus, b but falſely, for that poet died before Hip- 


archus. 

The deſcendants of the conſpirators who deftroyed the tyrant 
- were maintained in the Prytaneum at the public expence. : 
One of the poſterity of Harmodius, proud of his birth, re- 
proached Iphicrates with the meanneſs of his family: My no- 
bility,” , anſwered Iphicrates, 40 commences with me, yours 


the love of liberty was "here deen, ale and indelible, that. 


they erected ſtatues to the aſſaſſins of Cæſar. 
6. Panatbenæa.—On this ſubject I: Sive, from differen 
writes, the more intereſting particulars. - 
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afterwards-befel him; though for ſour years de 
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him in theſe a 
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beheld a tall and comely perſonage, * ddre 


Brave lion, thy unc foul compoſe 25 7 js 
To meet unmov'd intolerable woes : 
In vain th* oppteſſor would elude his fate, 


The vengeance of the gods i is ſure, though 4 


1 ſoon as the morning ee he diſcloſed has + 
he had ſeen to the interpreters of dreams, He how- 
ever ſlighted the viſion, and was mee in che cele· | 
bration of ſome pubic feſtival.” e 


* 


1 


L VII. T 8 Geploneaus, po; which nation were N 
th aſſaſſins of Hipparchus, came, as themſelves 
affirm, originally from Eretria, But the refult of 

my enquiries enables me to fay that they were Pho - 
nicians, and of thoſe who accompanied Cadmus in- 
to the region now called Bœotia, where they ſettled, 
having the diſtrict of Tanagria aſſigned them by 
lot. The Cadmeans were expelled by the Argives; - 
the Bœotians afterwards drove out the Gephyreans, | 
who took refuge at Athens. The, Athenians en- | 


The feſtival was in 1 of MI inerva. There were Al 


greater and leſſer Panathenza. The leſſer originated with 


Theſeus; theſe were celebrated every year in the month He- 
catombeon; the greater were celebrated every five years. 
In the proceſſion on this occaſion old men, ſelected for their 
good perſons, carried branches of olive. There were alſo 
races with torches both on horſe and foot; there was alſo 4 
muſical contention. The conqueror in any of theſe games 
was rewarded with a veſſel of oil. There was alſo a dance by 
boys in armour. The veſt of Minerva was carried in a, fa- 
ercd = perſons of all age, ec. cc. —7. . a 
„ E 
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1a. "The „hett — came. „ 
mus, and of whom the Gephyreans were a part. 
introduced during their reſidence in Greece various W 


articles of ſcience; and amongſt other things let. 


2 


ters d, with We 48 1 ane. the Greeks iy 


3 * 18 * 1 * nd _ 1 117288 N IG fot gf 
” oy A Jaws! l 2 we, _— OS. 1 een n 2 * 254 41 5 


| 6 Aue * things pH Kr on 
vention of letters, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomethings but 0 _ 
has been written by others, that the taſk of ſelection, ue 
all that i 18 neceſſary, becomes ſufficiently difficult, + K tp fe 
The firſt introduction of letters into Greece has been. 88 

rally aſſigned to Cadmus; but this has often been controyerzed, 

no arguments on either ſide have been adduced ſufficiently 
ſtrong to be admitted as deciſive. It is probable that they 
were in uſe in Greece before Cadmus, which Diodorus Siculus 
confidently affirms, _ But Lucan, in a very enlightened period of | 
the Raman empire, without any more intimation of doubt, n | 
is "ng in the wood fame fi ereditur, wrote _ i r 


|  Pheenices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi anus nl 
Manſuram pudibus New ee Sijards24 445% -_ "0 1 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere hi blos | 
Noverat, et ſaxis tantum, volucreſque fereque 51 
155 eee ſervabant magica wine hg. 
Phœnicians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 
The ſacred myſtery of letters knew; pr FIT - ; 
They firſt by ſound, in various lines defgn's, 10187 no | 
Erpreſt the meaning of the thinking mind, ODS. | = 
5 J power of words by figures rade e k | | 
And uſeful ſcience everlaſting made, %, | "a 
Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was bon. | i 0 
Engrav'd her precepts and her arts in ſtone: R - 
While animals, in various order plac'd, by L ia 
The learned n grac'd.. 85 Rowe. : 
e 1 


r 122 
nf 
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before unacquainted. Theſe were at tt ch 
the Phcenicians themſelves indiſcriminately ü 3 


proceſs of time, however, they were changed gy 
in Jound' and form 558 At chat time the Greeks | 
£1 To this ach the uſe e bilich. 
Warburton accedeg, in his Divine Legation of Moſes, who thinks 
that they were the production of an unimproved ſtate of ſociety, 
as yet unacquainted with alphabetical writing. With reſpect to 
this opinion of Herodotus, many learned men thought it wor- 
thy of credit, from the reſemblance betwixt the old Eaſtern | 


$ 


and earlieſt Greek characters, 1. Is 1 an eee Ny 


8 ſome weight. ' ' © 
No European nation ever n to the honour of this * 
covery; the Romans confeſſed they had it from the Greeks, 
| Greeks from the Pheenicians, 
*--Phny ſays the uſe of letters was eternal ; ads many have mi 
no ſeruple of afcribing them to a divine revelation. Our country- _ 
man Mr. Aſtle, who has written perhaps the beſt on this complicated 
ſubject, has this expreſſion „with which I ſhall conclude the ſubject. 
The vanity of each nation induces them to pretend to the 
moſt early civilization; but ſuch is the uncertainty of ancient 


hiſtory, that it is difficult to determine to whom the honour is 
due. It ſhould ſeem, however, that the conteſt may be confined | 


to the Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Cadmeans. —T, 


"* In found and form.]—Tho remark of Dr. Gillies on this 


paſlage ſeems worthy of attention, 


The eaſtern tongues are in denen Sth deficient | in 
vowels. It i is, or rather was, much diſputed whether the ancient ; 
orientals uſed any characters to expreſs them: their languages 
therefore had an inflexible thickneſs of ſound, extremely dif- 
ferent from the vocal harmony of the Greek, which abounds. 
not only in vowels but in diphthongs. This circumſtance de- 


notes in the Greeks organs, of perception more acute, elegant, 
and diſcerning.. They felt ſuch faint variations of liquid ſounds 


as eſcaped the dulneſs of Aſiatic ears, and invented marks to 


expreſs them. They diſtinguiſhed in this manner not only their 
articulation, but their quantity, and afterwards their muſical i in- 
tonation.“ | 


moſt 


ho Ijentd theſe -lerters/of thei - Phehiians, and, by 


with ſome trifling variations, received th x 
common uſe. As the Phœnicians firſt. made them 
wn in- Greece, they called them, as juſtice re- 
quired, Phcenician letters. By a very ancient cuſ- 
tom, the Tonians call their books diphteræ or ſleins, 
becauſe at a time when: the plant of the biblos was 
ſcarce ii they uſed: inftead of it the ſkins of goats 
and theep. Many of the barbarians have uſed theſe 


r 72 £3 . | 


ſkins for this purpoſe, within 9; recol lieckion. 


2 3 . 1 


ILIX. 1 N have ſeen, in the temple of the 
Iſmenian Apollo, at Thebes of Bœotia, theſe Cad- 


mean letters inſcribed; upon ſome tripods, and 


having a near reſemblance to thoſe uſed by e 


Ionians. One of the Hoes has this inſcription 7, 


5 Ss " ; Amphyrrion's | 


-- 4: & Cy 4 


3 Bibloz was ne batten m iel de toutes les 
matieres ſur leſquelles on a trace Vecriture, _ Les peaux de 
chevre et de TROUIGU, les differens eſpeces de toile furent ſuccel- 


ſivement employees: on a fait depuis uſage du papier tifſu des 


couches interieures de la tige d'une plante qui eroit dans les 
marais de PEgypte, ou au milieu des eaux dormantes que le 


Nil laiſſe apres ſon inondation. On en fait des rouleaux, a 


Pextremite, deſquels eſt ſuſpendre une etiquette contenant le 
titre du livre.  L'ecriture n'eſt tracẽe que ſur une des faces de 
chaque rouleau; et pour en faciliter la lecture, elle sy trouve 
diviſce en pluſieurs PR. ou Pages, eee du 
Fee Anacharſis, | | 
Every thing neceſſury to be 8 on the abject of. paper, 
its firſt i invention, and progreſſive improvement, is ſatis factorily 


diſcuſſed i in the edition of Chambers's Dictionary by Rees—T. 


72 This inſeription, ]—Some curious inſcriptions upon the 
ſbiclds of the warriors. who were © engaged in the ſiege of the 
* 
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Amphytrion's preſent from Teleboan 


This maſt have: les fm Thos tld * 
Le en 0 pn the 


. 
IX. Upon he end ipod acc 1 on er 
6 pf 8 1:19 25 07 «TIT f 
Sceus, viftorious Nein, beſtow. 1 5 4 


Me, 2 fair offering, on the Delphic god, 
"NY Sczus was the ſon of Hippocoon, if wat 
it was he who dedicated the tripod, and not another 
perſon of the ſame name, e with A 
* ſon of Laius. 1 . 


oo Þ + 4 The third wiped bears this neden in 
hexaimeters' — 


Royal 1 to | Phoebus? ſhrine 
This tripod gave, of workmanſhip divine. 


Under this Laodamas, the ſon of Eteocles, wha 


had ' the ſupreme power, the Cadmeans were 
expelled by the Argives, and fled to the Enche- 
leans 77, The Gephyræans were compelled by 


the Bœotians to retire to Athen 74, Here they 
"i built, | 
Ape of W are preferredi in 105 « Seven againſt Theben 


of Eſchylus,” to which the reader is referred. 
74 Bncheleans.)—The Cadmeans and Encheleans of Hero- 


| dotus are the Thebans and Illyrians of Pauſanias, : 


% 75 Athens.]—Thiey were permitted to ſettle on the bows 
ders of the Cephiſfus, which ſeparates Attica from Eleuſis; 
there they built a bridge, in order to have a free communication 


on both ſides. I am of opinion that bridges, y:Pvpaz, took their 


* 
— 


TERPSICHORE | _ 
built temples for their own. parti 


ſembling in no reſpect thoſe of the An as 


r 


IXII. Thus * 1 e * che vilon of Hip= 
parchus, and the origin of the Gephyreans, from 
whom the conſpirators againſt Hipparchus were de- 
ſcended: but it will here be proper to explain more 
at length the particular means by which the Athe- 
nians recovered their liberty, which I Was beginning 
to. do before. Hippias had fucceeded to the ſu- 
preme authority, and, as appeared by his conduct, 
greatly reſented the death of Hipparchus. The 


Alcmzonide, who were of Athenian origin, had 


been driven from their country by the Piſiſtratidæ: 
they had, in conjunction with ſome other exiles, 
made an effort to recover their former ſituations, 


and to deliver their country from its oppreſſors, but 


were defeated with conſiderable loſs. They retired 
to Lipſydrium beyond Pæonia, which they forti- 
fied, ſtill meditating vengeance againſt the Piſiſtra- 
tide, Whilſt they were thus circumſtanced, the 


Ane Los engaged them u * eg terms 


name from cheſs £8 Ba The author of the Erymologicum 

Magnum pretends that the people were called Gephyreans from 

this bridge; but it is very certain that ny bore this name be- 
fore they ſettled in Attica. Lareber. 

75 Ampbictyons.J— The Amphictyons were an a altubly com- 
poſed of deputies from the different ſtates of Greece. Each 
Rate ſent two deputies, one to examine into what related to 

| he ceremonies of es the other to decide diſputes betwixt 
| : individuals. 
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— no conn morn 


to conſtruct that which is now the temple of ba. 
phil, but which did not exiſt before. They were 
not deficient" in point of wealth; and, warmed with 

the generous ſpirit of their race, they erected a 


| temple far exceeding the model which had been 5 
given, in ſplendour and in beauty. Their 


ment only obliged them to conſtruct it of the ſons 5 


of Porus””, but _ built the 6 VE Pb a 


anke 0 


IXIII. Theſe men, as he Athenians reliable 
curing their continuance at __ bribed the Py- 
, eee 
individuals Their d das was at Delphi, and they 
determined diſputes, betwixt the different ſtates of Greece. 
Before they proceeded to buſineſs, they ſacrificed an ox cut 
into ſmall pieces; their deciſions were ſacred, and without 
appeal. They met twice in the year, in ſpring and in autumn. 


In ſpring at Delphi, in autumn at Thermopylæ. 
This council repreſented but a certain number of the ſtates | 


of Greece; but theſe were the principal and moſt. powerful. 


Demoſthenes makes mention of a decree where the Amphic- 
tyonic council is called To K TWY EAAnvwy ee and Ci- 
cero alſo calls them commune Greciz concilium.—7. 77212 
76 Temple of Delphi. — The temple. of Delphi was in its ori- 
gin no more than a chapel made of the branches of laurel 
growing near the temple. One Pteras of Delphi afterwards 
built it of more ſolid materials: it was then conſtructed of 
braſs; the fourth time it was erected of ſtone. Larcher. 
77 Stone of Porus.]— This ſtone reſembled the Parian marble 
in whiteneſs and hardneſs; but, according to Pliny and Theo- 
phraſtus, it was leſs ponderous. Of the marble of Paros I 
have ſpoken elſewhere. Larcher remarks that- Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, and the more eminent ſculptors of antiquity, always pre- 
ferred it for their works. Tournefort without hefitation pre: 
fers che marbles of I taly to thoſe of deen | 
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thian to propoſe to every Spartan ho! No 14 PI 
ſult her, in a private or public capacity, the deliver- 
ance of Athens. The Lacedæmonians, hearing i in- 
ceſſantly the ſame thing repeated to them, ſent an 
army under the conduct of Anchimolius, ſon of 
Aſter, a man of a very popular character, to expel 
the Piſiſtratidæ from Athens. They in this reſpect 
violated ſome very ancient ties of hoſpitality; but 
they thought it better became them to liſten to 
the commands of Heaven, than to any human con- 
ſideration. Theſe forces were diſpatched by ſea, 
and being driven to Phalerus, were there diſem- 
barked by Anchimolius. The Piſiſtratidæ being 
aware of this, applied for aſſiſtance to the Theſſa- 
lians, with whom they were in alliance. The peo- 
ple of T heſſaly obeyed the ſummons, and ſent them 
a thouland. horſe '* eee by ae, their 
BR. « kings 


1 Thouſand 1 Erbe cavalry of meh w were FO 6. 


moss. See T heocritus, 1d. XVIIL 30. 


De nary XVT&g1000;5 „ aghari an ar * 85 
N#% X2%s govorges EN Aautballon v0 05. | 


| As the cypreſs is an ornament to a garden, as 2 Theſlatian 
horſe to a chariot, ſo is the "Ny Helen the clay a of Laceda- 
mon. Larcher. RES. 

Amongſt other ſolemnities 4 mourning which Adina pike | 
of Theſſaly orders to be obſerved in honour. of his deceaſed 
wife, he bids his ſubjefts cut the manes of al the n 
horſes: | 

— T8 Rays * OVERT URG 
Io n referer auαιννl pes. | 


From which incident it may perhaps be inferred, thie ho 
Theſſalians held their. horſes in no ſmall eſtimation: the ſpeech 
- Admetus being as much as to ay, « All that belongs to me, 

| all 
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1 


king, a native of Coniæus: on łhe arrival of cheiß 1 
allies, the Piſiſtratidæ levelled all the eountry about bis 
Phalerus, and thus enabling the cavalry to act, they 
{ent them againſt the Spartans. They accordingly 


attacked the enemy, and killed. ſeveral,” amongſt 


whom was Anchimolius. . Thoſe who eſcaped were 


driven to their veſſels. Thus ſueceeded the firſt 


attempt of the Lacedzmonians : the tomb of An⸗ 
chimolius is ſtill to be ſeen near the temple of Her- 
cules, in Cynoſarges”?, in the diffrict of So 

in Attica. 5 


L 


all that have any ſhare of my regard, ſhall ad me in deporing | 
my domeſtic loſs.” —See vol. i. 215.7. a 
79 Cynoſarges. ]—This place gave name to the ſect of the ; 
Cynics. It was a gymnaſium, or place for public exerciſes, an- 
nexed to a temple, and ſituated near one of the gates of Athens. 
The origin of its appellation Cyngſarges is thus related: an 
Athenian named Didymus was performing a ſacrifice in his 
houſe, but was interrupted by a large white dog, which coming | 
in unexpectedly, feized the victim, carried it off, and left it in 
another place. Much diſturbed by an accident fo inauſpicious,' 
Didymus conſulted the oracle. in what manner he might avert 
the omen; he was told to build a temple to Hercules i in the 
place where the dog had depoſited the victim: he did ſo, and 
called it Cynoſarges, c T8 xvv; agys, from the white dog, 
which that name expreſſes. When Antiſthenes founded his 
ſect, he hired this place as conveniently ſituated for his lectures; 
and from the name of the place, added to the confideration of 
the ſnarling doggiſh nature of thoſe philoſophers, was derived 
the appellation Cynic, which means doggiſh. Antiſthenes him- 


| ſelf was ſometimes called 2TAoxvwr, "mere or genuine dog. The 


expreſſion ad Cynoſarges was proverbial.—Ses this explained 
at length in the Adagia of Eraſmus; it ſignified the ms as 

abi ad cervos, ad malam rem, &c.—T. 
20 Alopece.— This place was appropriated to the a 4 
Antiochia. 
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IXIV. The Lades 18 afterwards; ſetit a 


greater body of Grow! ere Asen ele 5 


but by land, under the! direction of their king Cn 65 
menes; ſon” of Anaxandrides. -" Theſe; dh khelr 


entkunse into Attica: eg attacked by the Theth& 


„ Who were preſentiy routed with che 


1 0 iy "of their men: the remainder retired 


without any further e 


45" into Fheſſaly. Cle 


menes advancing t6 che A was joined by thols 
Athenians who deſſred to be free; in conjunRtion 


with Peper, dave the rain eee 
cicadel. n a 8 Nn 50 OS 

, Pho apt 373; AO ORY. IEC 
INV. | 
themſelves finally inadequate to the expulion'of 
Piſiſtratidæ, | for they were —— 


a ſiege, whilſt their adverſaries were well provided 


with neceſſaries. After therefore continuing the 
blockade for a few! days, they were about to return 
to Sparta, when an accident happened, as fatal to 

one party as favourable to the other. The children: 
of the Piſiſtratidæ in their attempts privately to 
eſcape, were taken priſor 
them to extttme perplexity, ſo tfiat finally, to re- 
c their ns they ſubmitted to lach terms. 
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for being the burth- place of Socrates.—. „ 


* 214 


81 P;ofently routed. IF. rontinus, in his 8 S . 


that Ciromenes obſtructed che paſſage of the Theſſalian horſe, 
by throwing branches of trees over the plain. This delivery of 


che Athenians by Cleomenes, ts. alluded $q by Ariſtophanes, in 


ee "2 d wear bas Sender 


ers: this incident reduced 
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Artica wha: five days. * Thus, af rn) be 


rs, they retired; 
They: wee in 5 


were hea ith: re to Coon nk Melanthus, 2 


who had-alfo arrived at the principality of Aae! . 
though ſtrangers like themſelves. In memory of 


which Hippocrates, the father of Piſiſtratu "ts 
named his ſon. from the ſon of Neſtor. The N 8 
nians were thus deliyered from oppreſſion; and it 5 
will now. be my bulineſs to commemorate. ſuch) 


proſperous or calamitous events as they experienced | 


after they had thus. recovered, their liberties,” before _ : 
Ionia had revolted from Darius, and Ariſtagoras the 


Mileſian had arrived at Aeg jo . Aif 
%%% / 


LXVI. Athens was conſiderable before, but, its 
liberty being reſtored, it became greater than ever. of . 
its citizens, two enjoyed more than common repu-- : 
ration: Cliſthenes, of the family of the Alemæonidæ, 
who according to the voice of fame had corrupted 


the Pythian; and Iſagoras, ſon of Tiſander, who Was 


certainly of an illuſtrious origin, but whoſe parti- 
cular deſcent I am not able to ſpecify. The indi- 


_ viduals of this family facrifice to the Carian Jupi- . 


1 
ter ; theſe two men, in their contention for ſupe- 
55 r Ns | 


2 Carian Fupiter.]—The Cutians:1 were eee con- 5 


temned, and they were an ſlaves, becauſe they were - - 


Py . — 
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riority,” divided the ſtate i into factions: Clifthenes, © 
who was worſted by his rival, found means to con- 
ciliate the favour of the people. The four tribes , 


1 


33 


1 = * ys 1 eat 0 KEB ; 42 


1 


which were before named from the ſons of Ton, Gel * 
leon, Zgicores, Argades; and. Hoples, he divided + 8 


into ten, 8 den according to f his Tncy, from 


the firſt who let out tryope for hits; bor which teaſon they were 


expoſed to the moſt perilous enterprizes. This people had a 


temple common to themſelves, with the Lydians and Myſians 
this was called the temple of the Carian Jupiter. They who 
ſacrificed to the Carian Jupiter acknowledged thernſelves to 
have been originally from Caria. Plutarch does not omit this 
opportunity of reproaching Herodotes ; ; and indeed this is 
amongſt the very few inſtances of his having juſtice on his ſide. 
As early as in the time of Homer, the following you was 
eurrent: Ts 
2 "rs A eee 1 | 
I value him no more than a Carian. Xs Larcher. 


This interpretation has, however, been juſt y conſidered as 
doubtful. See Dr. Clarke's excellent note on 5 . 
II. ix. 378. r > 

83 The four tribes. ]—The names of the four 4 ttibes of 
Athens varied at different times: chey were afterwards, as in 
this place repreſented, multiplied into ten; two others were 
then added. Each of theſe ten tribes, like ſo many different 
republics, had their preſidents, officers of police, tribunals, aſ- 
ſemblies, and different intereſts. Fifty ſenators were elected as 

repreſentatives of each tribe, which of courſe made the aggre- 

gate repreſentation of the ſlate of Athens amount to five hun- 
dred. The motive of Cliſthenes in dividing the Athenians into 
ten tribes, was a remarkable inſtance of political ſagacity ; 
till then any one tribe uniting with a ſecond muſt have ren- 
dered any, conteſt equal.” The names. here inſerted have been 

the ſubject of much learned controverſy. See the Ion of Eu- 
ripides, ver. 1576, and the commentators upon it. An inſcrip- 
tion publiſied by Count Caylus has at length removed man of 
the difficulties.— . 
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the heroes of his country. One however * cal 1 As 
after Ajax , who had been the ah ugly Gas Ky 
wo his nation. W. = 


 LXVIL In this le Clifthenes n to. 
me to have imitated his grandfather of the fame 
name by his mother's ſide, who was prince of Si- 
cyon: this Cliſthenes having been engaged in ho- 
tifities with the Argives, aboliſhed at Sicyon the 
(2p pong conteſts of” the” OOO? vw he 
Was 


+. Ajax, ] 2% T0Y ſon of Telamon, had been prince of 2 5 
an iſland in the neighbourhood of Attica. Larcber. This is z 
; moſt remarkable miſtake in Larcher: Ajax was of Salamis, not 
. of Zgina. See the well-known line in Homer: 


Ales y 5% TLadagleos ayer COLL PETS 


| *5 Rhapfodifts.] This word is compounded either of gamrus 
| to ſew, or gab, a rod or branch, and 7055 a ſong or poem. «# 
According to the firſt derivation it ſignifies a poet, author of va. 
rious ſongs or poems which are connected together, making one 
poem, of which the diſſerent parts may be detached and . 
rately recited, According to the ſecond, it lignifies a finger, , 
who holding i in his hand a branch of laurel, recites either his 
own compoſitions or thoſe of ſome celebrated poet. 

Heſiod inclines to the former etymology. Homer, Heſiod, 
&c. were rhapſodiſts in this ſenſe ; they compoſed their poems 
in different books and parts, which uniting together made one 
perfect compoſition, The ancient poets went from connry by o 

Country, and from town to town, to inſtruct and amuſe the 
ple by the recital of their verſes, who in return treated 
with great honours and much liberality. The moſt ene 
rhapſodiſt on record is Phemius, whom Homer, after being his 
diſciple, immortalizes in his Odyſſey. The meſt probable opi- 
nion is, that in ſinging the verſes which they themſelves com- 
poſed, they carried in their hand a branch of laurel, The 
rhapſodifts of the ſecond kind were invited to feaſts and public 
ſacrifices, to ſing the poems. of A: Muſzus, Heſipd, Ar- 

| chilochus, 


„ 


of Talaus, which werg depoſi 
dieren z he 2 therefore - .to |enquire of. he. 
Morning wii e the oracle, W 


Theſe, were ſatisfied with reci 


pieces ill put webe eee 
ancient bards, whom the rhapſodiſts of old in many te- 1 5 £ 
ſpects reſembled. Of the two, the bards were perhaps the „ 
more ancient writers, and our poets in particplar.— . 


of this 2 See e to e | 


as in eee, of He 
which were there generally ſel lected fo this purpoſe, 
Argos and. its inhabitants were ſuch requeat objects. - 
of praiſe. - From the ſame motiye he was ſolicitous 


I ” 


£9 expel the relies of Adraſtus, an Ee the 7 „ 1 


8 


The Pyrhian fag in reply, that Adraſtus Was. 3 
of Sicyon, whilſt he himſelf was 2 robber. 


ns Phocyies and in particular of Homer. 
the compoſitions of ies * l 
and cerrxnly carried «branch of e e | Es. 
They were alſo called 9 Tome if | 
generally xected verſes from Homer. 
They ſang fitting on a raiſed chair, — di 
verſes with a cithera or ſome other inſtrument, and i in return a 
r eee In proceſs of time the. words 
rhapſadiſt and rhapſody became terms of contempt, from te 
abuſe. which the rhapſodiſts made of their profeſſion; and at the my. 45 5 
preſent day the term rhapſody i is [ag to a a number of ob TW 1 


the mind of the Engliſh reader the chiraiter nbd aiies-of 3 


chilochus, Mimne 


more honourable, as they confined themſelygs;.to the- recital of | 
the valorous actions of heroes, and of ſuch ſentiments -as in- 
ſpired bravery and virtue. In our language alſo, rhapſody is. 
now always uſed in a bad ſenſe 3 but it was nat 4 with our 


as Forum of bichen.—Dientychidas relates that A 7 's Was „ 
buried at Megara, and that at Sjcyon there 1 „ 
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% TERPS 'F eon E (9. us 
return. concerted other means to rid nene, of 7 * =, 
2 ſen to Thebes of Bösotis to bring: ee SOILS 


nippus , a native of Sicyon, and ſon of Aftacus. . . 
By the cant of the Thebans, his requeſt was 


— 


granted; he then etected to his honour a ſhrine in 
the Prytaneum, and depoſited his remains in a place 
ſtrongly fortified. His motive for thus bringing 
back Melanippus, which ought not to be omitted; 

was the great enmity which ſubſiſted betwixt wel. 
and Adraſtus, and fartHfer, becauſe Melanippus had 
been acceſſary to the deaths of Meciſtes the bates, 


' and Tydeus the ſon-in-law of Adraſtus. When the 
ſhrine was completed, Cliſthenes aſſigned to Mela- 


nippus the ſacrifices and feſtivals which before had 


been appropriated to Adraſtus, and ſolemnized by | 


the Sicyonians with the greateſt pomp and magni- 


ficence. This diſtrict had formerly been under the I 
ſovereignty: of Polybus, who dying without chil- 


dren, had left his dominions to Adraſtus, his grand- 
ſon by a daughter. Amongſt other marks XY ho- 
nour which the Sicyonians paid, the memory of 
Adopts; they mee in tragic choruſes "= 

his | 


— 


ed: Ape — the ee attacked 1 Thebes, bis 
warrior flew Tydeus and Meciſtus, the brother of Adraſtus, 


whilſt he himſelf periſhed by the hands of Amphiaraus, 5 


2 Tragic choruſes. It may be inferred, ſays Larcher, from 


this paſſage, that Theſpis was not the inventor of tragedy; "i 


and he quotes Themiſtius as ſaying, « The Sicyonians were the 
Inventers of tragedy, but the Athenians brought it to perfection. 


Suidas alſo, at the word Ori, ſays, that Epigenes of Sicyon 


was the firſt tragedian, and Theſpis only the ſixteenth. M. 
Larcher 


Bacchus. Bot e opr 


Lao is of : 2 contrary opinion, baut avoids e diſcuſſion. 1 


the argument, as beyond the propoſed. limits of his plan. WES. 


To exhibit a chorus, was to purchaſe a dramatic piece of an 
author, and defray the expence of its repreſentation. This at 
Athens was the office of che archon, at Rome of the ædiles. 
The following paſſage frem Lyſias may ſerve to I" _ 
ancient chorus with regard to its variety and expence. 
When Theopompus was archon, I was furniſher 10 3 oak. 

chorus, and I laid out 30 minz—afterwards I got the victory 
with the chorus of men, and it coſt me 20 minæ. When Glau- 
cCippus was archon, I laid out eight mina upon the pyrrichiſts; 
when Diocles was archon, I laid out upon the cyclian chorus 
three minz ; afterwards, when Alexias was 0 1 furniſhed 


74,4 4 


comedians, and of ſeven upon the young pricing — ee 8 

From which it appears that the tragic was the moſt expenſiv 
chorus, and its eri in aſtex · times became ſo extravagant, 
that Horace comp! ains the if pros minded wore, what RT 
ſaw than what they heard: 8 5 


Dixit adhuc aliquid, nil fans, 4 > TAR ergo | 
Lana Tarentino violas 1 imitata veneno. 


The byſineſs of the chorus at its firſt inſtitution u. was to lag di- 
thyrambic verſes ig honour of Bacchus. How it afterwards 
became improved and extended, has been too often and too * 
. to eaves any elaborate diſcuſſion i in * place 7. 


Fig 


/ 


1 mei tar word e ee, thoſe 
of his own tribe were therefore termed Archelaens; |. 


atæ, others Chæræatæ. The Sicyonians were <f1 


and for ſixty years afterwards." After this: peri 


Adraſtus, they called Egialeans. 


from whom he was called. To ſhew his contempt 
4. of the Ionians, he would not ſuffer the tribes f 
Athens to bear any reſemblance to thoſe of Ionia, 


been averſe to him, he changed the names of the 


tuperiority over his opponents? we 


A... 


2 Hys and Oms.] Literally, a ſwine and an aſs. | 
9 Oder his opponento.—Cliſthenes and Iſagoras bac ho i in- 


fitratidz from Athens: but they were not at all the more har- 


8 ä 


e. eee The 


of the others, {ame Were called Hyatæ, ſome One- 


in conſequence of a conſultation held amongſt | 


themſelves, they changed theſe names to Hylleang 
Pamphylians, and Dymanatz, To theſe they added 


a fourth tribe, which in honour of ens, ſon ul b 


Having conciliated his countrymen, who had before 


monious on this account. The firſt defired to eſtabliſh a demo- 


ations 2 to 15 Sn Eibe h 2 


by theſe appellations during the time o of Cliſche ek = 


I. Such was the ca of Clithenes of ; 
Sicyon. The Cliſthenes of Athens, grandſon of 
the former by a daughter, and named after him, 
was, as it appears to me, deſirous of imitating him * 


tribes, and increaſed their number. Inſtead of four 
phylarchi he made ten, into which number of tribes 
he alſo divided the people; by which means he ſo 
conciliated their favour, that he obtained a a 


tention of becoming tyrants, and were unfted to expel the Pi- . 


to Cleomenez the Spartan, with whom he had form- 


ed the tie of hoſpitality whilſt he was beſieging the 
7 of an im- 


Piſiſtratidæ, and who has been fuſf Nate 


proper connection with Iſagoras's Wife. The La- 


cedæmonian prince, ſending a herald en him, 


pronounced ſentence of expulſion againſt Cliſthenes, 
and many other Athenians, on 8 of their bes 


ing polluted by facrilegious'n Iſagoras pr 


vailed upon him to make this his 65s becauſe the 


Alemæonidæ, with thole of their party, had been 5 
guilty of a murder, in which mne A ERS nor 1 


any of his followers were concerned. 


ILXXI. The enen oY theſe ae ws 
called polluted ”, was 'this : Cylon, a native of 


Athens, who had obtained the prize in the Qlym- 


pic games, had been convicted of defigns upon the 


government, for, having procured_a number E 
young men of the ſame age with himſelf, he en- 
deavoured to ſeize the citadel; diſappointed in his 
hopes, he with his pee placed eee 5 


cracy, and ta d accompliſh ? it he gave the packs more — 


than they ever poſſeſſed before, by diſtributing them into a 
greater ! number of tribes, making them by theſe means leſs eaſy 


to be gained. Iſagoras, on the contrary, wiſhed to eftabliſh an 
ariſtocracy; and as he could not poſſibly ſucceed in his views, 
unleſs by force, he therefore invited the Lacedzmoviays to alli 
him.—Larcher. | 


91 Polluted. ]--Literally 3 3 is, polluted 5 their 


crime, and therefore devoted to che curſe of the goddeſs whom 
| they meg FOE: the term . a facrilegious offence, —T. 
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reom. > endeayoured — 
to recover "tis importance; he accordingly applied 
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440 TERPSICHORE. 


; before the ſhrine of Minerva, as fu nts. 25 . 


Prytanes of the Naucrari LA Who 1 00 gove | 
Athens, perſuaded. them to leave this fanftuary, 


under a promiſe that their lives ſhould not be for- 


| feited. Their ing on afterwards FEE: to > death Þ SY 


7 
1 
ws 


o The Protanc of the Naucrari, 1—1 ſhall endeavour, as con: . 


Ciſsly as poſſible, to make ue e to we Tas | 


Waere 5 
The magiſtrates of 8 were ee of { the arching” e 


— Areopagites, and the ſenate of five hundred. When the 


people of Athens conſiſted only of four tribes,” one hundred | 8 


were elected by lot from each tribe; when afterwards they 


were divided into ten, fifty were choſen from each tribe; theſe 


were the Prytanes, and they governed the city by turns. Each 5 7 


body of fifty, according to Solon's eſtabliſhment, ruled for the 5 
ſpace of thirty-five days, not all at once, but in regular diviſions x 


of their body for a certain limited time. To expatiate on the 


f ſubject of the Prytanes, the particulars of their duty, and their 


various ſubdiviſions into other ref; ponſible ingen would E 


require a long diſſertation. . 


Of the Naucrari, or, as it is ſometimes written, Nauclerl, what 
follows may perhaps be ſufficient. _ POE. 
To the ten tribes of Cliſthenes, two more were afterwards _ 
added; theſe twelve were divided into Aye, or boroughs, who 


anciently were named Naucrariz : of. theſe the magiſtrates 


were called Naucrari ; each Naucraria furniſhed for the pub- 


lis ſervice two horſemen and one veſſel. Each Athenian bg- - 


rough had anciently its own little ſenate ; thus the Prytanes of 
the Naucrari were a ſelect number, preſiding f in each of theſe 
ſenates. With reſpect to the paſſage before us, « Many,“ ſays 
Larcher, „are of opinion that Herodotus uſes the expreſſion 


of Prytanes of the Naucrari in a particular ſenſe, meaning by - 
Naucrari the Athenians in 1 88 and by 7 the Ar- | 


chons.— 7. 
93 Put to death. ]—The partei of this ſtrange buſitefs 


are related at length by T hucydides ; ; much alſo concerning it 


may be nd in the Sera numinis vin indicta of Plutarch, and.! in 
| | the 


XXII. 6 3 a we this wonder — 


pulſing, of 'Cliſthenes, and. the other ase 
| Cliſthenes had privately retired vi came. 
wards to Athens with a ſmall, Pike gin LENCA1 
His firſt ſtep, was, to ſend, into Fre. as pol 

ſeven hundred: Athenian 1 fan 


ſolve the ſenate, and to, entruſt. the offices of go- 
vernment with three hundred of, the. faction of 
Iſagoras. The ſenate exerted; them 
ſitively refuſed to acquieſce in his ae 15 


: which, Ses With Iſagoras and . party, 


7 * 
i W A 9 C% * &, * 92 3s 7 : {3 K 1 7 * , *. 7 N S 
f - Fo } 7 Fa be 5 * Spa Sh 8 


Fa. Life of pF why The detail in this hues ee inte- 


ra. 7. | 
fe 04 voluntarily a We are told by Elian, that CI- 
thenes, having introduced the law / of the oftraciſm, was the firſt 
who was puniſhed by it. Few Engliſh readers will require to 
be informed, that the oſtraciſm was the thenian ſentence of 


baniſhment, determined by the people wn the name of hy | 


perſon to be baniſhed on an oyſter-ſhell.” 


The puniſhment itſelf was not always deemed — . 
for the victim, during the term of his baniſhment, Which was 


ten years, enjoyed his eſtate. A perſon could not be baniſhed 
by the P unleſs a an aſſembly of fix thouſand were . 


—. 


95 "dthenian families ]—This expreſſion. is not fo e | 


as it may appear to a careleſs reader. There were at Athens 
many domeſticated ſtrangers, who enjoyed all che rights of eiti- 


dens, _— that they could not be arne to a ms of ow | 


, Which Lago, * 4 
ras pointed out to him. He next ee to diſ- 


m wes, and po- : 


* reſting ; ; the event happened 612 years. before the Chriſtian 
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1 FSRPorcHonE | 


din fa took 9 of the fn, hy tune the dur . 
Terrain terms were offered. and Srcrtel, nd he 


was an owe liel had Erpel to Cnc. 
_ accompliſhed, | For when he was employed in the 
ſeizure of the citadel, he deſired td enter the adytum 
and conſult the goddeſs; the prieſteſs, as he was 
about to open the doors, roſe from her ſear; and 
forbade him in thefe terms ; © Lacedzmonian, te- 
ee turn, preſume not to enter here, where no Wy 
Wo mittance is permitted to a Dorian.“ « 1,” 
turned Wiener «am not a Dorian, but an 
e Achean.“ This omen, however, had no in 
ence upon his conduct; he perſevered in what he 
had undertaken, and with his Lacedæmonians was 
a ſecond time ®* foiled. The Athenians who had 
joined themſelves to him were put in irons, and 5 
condemned to die; amongſt theſe was Timeſi- 
theus of Delphi, concerning whole gallantry and 
ſpirit I am h to produce many teſtimonies.— 
996 Athenians were pr to death 1 in priſon, 


XXIII. The Ani having recalled ci. 
and 225 ſeven hundred families expelled by 


96 Second time. ]—Sec chapter tiv. and ure see alſo the 
Lyſiſtratus of Ariſtophanes, verſe 273. | 
Non memini,” ſays Reiſke, « de primo Cleomenis irrito co- 
natu Athenas occupandi in ſoperioribus legere. Nam quod. 
p. 308. narravit non Cleomeni, ſed Ane id evenit.. - 


a | N Cleomenes, 


ee with I Perſians; for they 


ow; ng ſon W HyNaſpes, and chief ma- 
giſtrate of Sardis, enquired of them who they were, 
and where they lived, defifirig to become the allies | 
of Perſia. Being fatisfied in this particular, he 
made then th is Apa 1 py . Alien. 
would Were fy alliance with therm, if not, they 
were immediately to depart. Aﬀer Aeliberaring: on 
the ſubject, they acceded to th e tern 8 
for which, on their return to Athens, ch 
verely 1 repreliended.”” 1 et i 


IXXIV. chaten kn 
proached, and feeling that he was injured by the 
Athenians, levied forces in the different parts of the 
Peloponneſe, without giving any intimation of the 
object he had in view. He propoſed, however, tio 
take vengeance on Athens and to place the po 
vernment in the hands of Iſagoras, Who with him 
had been driven from the citadel: "with a great 
body of forces he himſelf took poſſeſſion of Eleu- 
ſis, whilſt the Bœotians, as had deen agreed upon; 
ſeized Oenoe and Hyſias”, towns in 2 extremity 


* _ Hyſras, 1=Larcher' thinks that Hykias never -conffitated 1 
rt of Attica, and therefore, with . wiſhes | to. read 
. Welleling's note. %%% ·ĩ oo 
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1 Sparta. 'On * arrival yy 
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waſte the Athenian territories. The Athenians 
however, perplexed by theſe different attack: SI 8 
ferred their revenge on the Bœotians and C 925 


| A proipon at Eleuſis. 


e TERPSICHORE., 


of Attica: on another ſide the -Chalci a 1 


XXV. Whiltt he two. armies. were e prepara | 


to engage, the Corinthians firſt. of all, ap if con- 


ſcious of their having acted an unjuſtifiable par 
turned their backs and retired. Their example way | 
followed. by Demaratus, ſon af Ariſton,, who wag 


| alſo a king of Sparta, had conducted a body © 


forces from Lacedzmon, and. till now. had . 7 


conded  Cleomenes in all his meaſures, - On ac- 
count of this diſſenſion between their princes, the 


Spartans paſſed a law, forbidding both their kings 
to march with the army at the ſame time. They I 


determined ' alſo, that one of the Tyndarida ® : 


mould remain with the prince who was left at 
home, both of whom, till now, had accompanied 


them on foreign expeditions. The reſt of the con: 
federates at Eleuſis, perceiving this diſunion of the 
princes, and the ſeceſſion of the Corinthians, return · 


ed to their reſpective homes. 
2 One of the Tyndaride. ]=itt may e be inferred frond 


this-paſſage, that the ſymbol or image repreſenting Caſtor and 
Pollux, which before was one piece of wood, was ſeparated i ws 


two diſtin emblems. See Abbe Winckelman :“ Chez les La- 


cedæmoniens Caſtor et Pollux avoient la forme de deux mor- 
ceaux de bois paralleles, joints par deux baguettes de traverſe; 


et cette ancienne figure s'eſt conſervee juſqu'à nous par * 


ge I, qui denote ces freres gemeaux du zodiaque.—T. - 


LXXVI. 
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IXxXVI. This Was the fourth 
Dorians had entered Attica, twice as edemies, met 


which was when Codrus® reigneſ at A 


They came from Sparta the ſecond and third time 
to expel the Piſiſtratidæ. The fourth time was when 5 


Cleomenes 1255 the Peloptnneſians" e . | 


5 


IXXVI . The Athenians, cbt che Cao 


fary's. army thus ignominiouſly ' diminiſh, gave 


place to the defire of revenge, and determined” firſt 
to attack the Chalcidians, to aſſiſt whom the Bceo- 


tians advanced as far as the Euripus we.” "On ight 


of Io the Athenians Fe to attack kg be- 


+ | 4 2 


85 Cale L-of this Codrus the following ſtory is related . | 
The Dorians of the Peloponneſe, as here mentioned, marched 


| againſt the Athenians, and were promiſed ſucceſs from. the 
oracle of Delphi, provided they did not kill Codrus the Athe- 
nian prince. Cleomantis of Delphi gave intimation of this to 


the Athenians; upon which Codrus left his camp, in the babic 


of a beggar, mingled with the enemy's troops, and provoked 
ſome amongſt them to kill him; when the 'Athenians ſent to de- 


mand the body of their prince, the e on o hearing 


the incident, retreated.—F. 
290 Furipus.]—This was the name ofthe very narrow ſtreight 
between Bœotia and Eubcea, where the ſea was {aid by the ancients 


to ebb and flow ſeven times a day. It was rendered more memo- | 


rable, becauſe- Ariſtotle was reported here to have deſtroyed 


himſelf from mornfication, being unable to explain the cauſe of 
this phznomenon. It nn . an „ appellation for 


ak TO of the ſea, © 
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twice with pacific and friendly views. Their ws - „ 
expedition was to eſtabliſh a colony at 1 . 
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446 Ab e n 


| and fought the Chalcidians ; over theſe alſo 


were burnt by the Medes, near the temple facing 


fore the Chalcidians: they accordingly lt N 
battle, and obtained a complete victory, Killing % 
prodigious. number, and taking ſeven hundred Pri- 
ſoners. On the ſame day they paſſed 1 into Eu 5 oo 5 


were victorious, and they leſt a colony: to the : num-. 5 
ber ol four thouſand on the lands of the 8 
botæ , by which name the moſt opulent of the 


Chalcidians were diſtinguiſhed. Such of theſe as 


they took priſoners, as well as their Bœotian cap- 


tives, they at firſt put in irons, and kept in cloſe con- 


finement : they afterwards ſuffered them to 'be ran- 
ſomed at two minæ a man, ſuſpending their ch chad 


from the citadel. - Theſe were to be ſeen even 


within my memory, hanging from the walls w 


the weſt. The tenth part of the money produced 
from the ranſom of their priſoners was conſecrated, 
with it they purchaſed a chariot of braſs '** for Cour. A 


| horſes : it was placed at the left hand ſide of the g 
entrance of the citadel, with this inſcription : ns; 


The 1 of the ebb and flow of the ſea is this light pe 


happening ſeven times a day, is thus mentioned i in ane 


of Seneca: 


Euripus undas flectit inſtabilis vagas 
Septemque curſus volvit et totidem refert 
Dum laſſa Titan mergat oceano juga. F. 


10 Ha pobotæ]— literally means keepers of horſes, from era, 


| a horſe, and fooxw, to feed. 


102 Chariot of braſs. ] From the tenth of the ſpoils . of the of 
Bœotians, and of the people of Chalcis, they made a chariot of 
nder Pauſanias, Attic. chap. xxl | 
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- LXXVIT. The Athenians ati; to en- 


example alone, but from various inſtances, it may be 
made appear that an equal form of government is 


to tyrants, they were ſuperior in war to none of their 
neighhours, but when delivered from their oppreſ- 


evident, that whilſt under the reſtraint of a maſter, 


count. 


* 


cb revenge, ſent to conſult the oracle. In 


they would be unable to accompliſh this. She re- 
commended them to conſult their popular aſſembly, 
and to apply to their neareſt neighbours **? for aſſiſ- 


their return an aſſembly of their- countrymen, to 
whom they communicated the reply of the oracle. 
Hearing that they were required to aſk aſſiſtance of 
their gy they neee LH them- 


| -  Noareft ORs Tie term rox er is \anbiquons 
| and. Dn bn W or relations. 


Athens in chains and darkneſs e 1 are prides > 


| creaſe in number and importance : not from their 


the beſt, Whilſt the Athenians were in ſubjection 


they were incapable of any ſpirited exertions, but 
as ſoon as they obtained their liberty, each man 
2 exerciſe his talents on. 3 a- 


ILXXIX. The Thebans 0 4 1 wes ; 


reply, the Pythian aſſured them, that of themſelves 


tance. Thoſe employed in this buſineſs called on . 


uh Wren to fav ring Pallas oy d. 8 | 
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ſors, they far ſurpaſſed them all; from whence it i. 


felves. 8 


448 TERPSICHORE | 47} 
ſelves. © What, ſaid ſome of them, . do not the 10 


Pa. 
. nagræi 104, the Coronæi , , and the Theſpians's, 
< who are dar neighbours, conſtant 
cc cert with us; do they not always affiſt us in war, 
ce with the moſt friendly and ſpirited aprons! 
« To theſe there can be no occaſion to apply ; the ; the 
ce oracle muſt therefore have ſome other mean, 


8 | 1 


IXXX. Whilſt they were, thus debating, a 
one amongſt them exclaimed, ©. I think that I am 
© able to penetrate the meaning of the oracle; Aſd . 

< pus 7 is 9 to have had two dau winery 

oy POM" 


* 


0 7. anagrei.]—The country of 8 We s to 
Pliny and others, was very celebrated for a breed of fighting 
cocks.— Jam ex his quidam (galli) ad bella tantum et ae 
aſſidua naſcuntur quibus etiam n nobilitarunt en ac 
Tanagram.—Pliny, x. 21. | pa DD OP 

Its modern name is Anatoria,—T. * heh hon 5 ag 
0 Coronæi.I—Of Coronea a very fingular c circumſtance i is 
related, that whereas all the reſt of Bœotia abounded with moles, 
not one was ever ſeen in Coronea.—7. | 


6 Theſpians.]— Theſpia was one of thoſe cities conſidered 
by the ancients as ſacred to the — whence one of their names 
Theſpiades—T. _ „ 44 

107 {fo 4. I- Oceanus and Tethys, as the "FA goes, amongſt 
other ſons after whom rivers were named, had alſo Peneus and 
Aſopus; Peneus remained in the country now called Theſlaly, 
and gave his name to the river which waters it. Aſopus re- 
Gding at Phlyus, married Merope, the daughter of Laden, by 
whom he had two ſons, Pelaſgus, and Iſmenus, and twelve 
daughters, Cencyra, Salamis, gina, Pirene, Cleone, Thede, 


Tanagra, * Aſopis, Sinope, * and Chalcis. gina 
Was 


- 


che” Enoitdesw w wle 0d. Lt sd K f. (FIG: 

__eiquablattoilf* + lbbagm od ae” FTA "no; 
XXX. Tue Thebus , relying ob the amt 
the ficed Hoſfilities with th 

-Aikeninat; poo chey wer were UFa\teeepriong/that- | 
ee eee {en back che acid, and to 


aid of n ml be application | 


in ers and mindfel of their pep jen Ferit 


with the:Athenians; began hoſtilities againitcthem, 


withdut any formal deelaratien of war. Whilſt 


the forces of Athens were ſolely employed — 
1 f afſec 8 3 in 
ttica, * Tn act 0 ic Y Kn 508 „ 1 


1 3 5 2596 90A se EN 1 1 31 e 
was band aa by: Jupiter Se «nd hich * calle 
aften hes i if 154 058971 18 ee e ek ee yell De 
| A e this by Siſyphus, piirſued ders bar Jen Pi- 
ter ſtruckt kim with his thunder. Hiadurur Broukeso) 2 10558 
225 acidæ.—M. Larcher, comparing this with a paragraph 
Apel Seo A perſons, but of images repr y | w the A- 
cidæ, Which the AEginets lent. the Dhebans, . 
209 3 . is now n Tarts 
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| cumtinyd beate aun den he Delphi e 
Damia and Auxeſia '* 58 S row £ 
tion would then be avian. The- Epidaurians . 
next"enquited, whether they Hhould ponſtruct theſe 2 
ſcatues of braſs or af Soner nde priefieb: cplied;iof 
neither, but af the w The 
Epidaurians, in — applied 19 the. the- 
nians for. permiſſion to take one of their oliyes, 
believing theſe of all others the: moſt) ſacred; indeed 
it is: aid, that at this period olives were no where. 
elle to be found. The Athenians. granted their 
_ requeſt, on condition _ W e e er N a 
C ²˙ . 979 ate W e550} Ws 
C 2 e e 0 es. 
Proſerpine : : theſe 8 procured, fertility, and. had a temple 
Tegea, here they” were” called Carpophorz.” Patſanias 
ben re the ſame fact as ann S that he _ tha two. 
goddeſſes Auxefia and Lamia. & cps; þ 
They were alſo worſhipped at Feet. but for Ae 4 | 
ang: Damia was the Bona Dea of the Romans; ſhe was, alſo, 
according to Tenn _ Er as the Roman: ne 
aan. Boy: ''s 22% "& 1 Ala 
22 2 0 4 faund. Ls nien en by u 8 | 
-Lirokbrs -rematks, Herodotus :knew.it;but not chooſing to hurt 
the pride of the A PRs Ay : 
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27 Ereaheus.]—Was the ſixth king of Athens, in whole 
Wm ano. atlyhis bat 
oh Jaughtgrs were ceceived intg.the numb amber l. dea 
Noſtri quidem. yublicapi cum efſen in Byotia gemuetlich 
talgm 1 0 128 Eg abant. immoriales. elfe nch i 
Zinne homines fuiſlent-wSed-Rfypt hi dl. 5 cortaBgnter 
then ens Apes Aden er geen e Mt 


de Nat. Deor. iii. 19. 
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juſtice, for as long as they polleſſed the 
Rat e lk ms e e 
ing, t thele, their GS void, Jha 88 
ing from L 0 to 5 INELT. , On receiving this | 


15 4A 1 5 5 to, Egina, to de: fl. 
ne US 5 he 44 1 enied Aa Bs Bake „ 
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r wy Alber re ate, hz delice is | 
ng Up Ser lemand, they ſent the erſons befo 
Ern oyec ed inth1 bis bülnet in a veſſel to gina. 5 
thele images were made of the wood of Athens, 
they. were commiſſioned, to carry them away from 


thy | ro where they ſtood; * e attempt to 
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a dur che e Wedeed 0. Adels Damiz and. 
Auxeſia, Niete. vH arg reſioter, with choruſes of women, 
that uſeil to abuſe and burleſque the women of the country, had 5 
| called them vogel TT tn i comical- choruſes, he had Taid no- 
thing utwvorthy of aigreat hiſtorian ; becauſe thoſe choruſes of 
women, were mueh of the ſame ſort that were e afterwatds called 
e ee on Ms 
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he — 
of their own; © ON r — 5 5 the Athenians in- 


vaded 1 owerful fleet; in conſegyence 
o 8 eh: not choo oh 80 hat zarg 175 


is, hoy 

ary vhether 4 ned 4 e from 4 wa vant 
of confidence in their © own power, or whether they 
| retired. voluntarily and e n def 3gn n. It is certain 
that e Athenians, 0 nce 
Ms "to the Place Where the | images ſtqod,. an 
not 'able to ſeparate them from their | baſes, 

dragged them Wong: with ropes ropes; ; during I hich, 5 
the figures di di d what ſeems in in 1 to me, what 
ever it may to others 9 5 They. & 8 dert, chat they 


en IQ IAQ 
1 kama ——— 
examples in Herodotus, which coneur ta proves thit the charac⸗ 

ter of eredulity, ſo gniyerſally imputed to our hiſtoriam ought 
be ſomewhat qualified. For my own part, I am able to recoll 
very few paſſages indeed, where, relating any thing Wow ar 
or exceeding credibility, he does not at the ſame _—_ intimate, in 


ſome formn or other, his o re A e ® 
oC 3 | JOUUL 


44 
3 44 — 
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meeting wi with no reſiſtance, = 


intentions 0f. th — — el 


Argixen {hquld be ready; to -affith hem. ihn fan, 


. therefore, as the Athenians landed at Egina, the 5 - 


Argives Were at hagd, and. uppercered bh ghe 
enemy Paſſecd oyer from E idaurus to the ifland,. 
Abe ace nen theis, retreat — e 
ane er een 
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he the vengeancs ! "of. * 7 
4 . BN he did not. long « dude, | 
577 Is. p. 1 in this man Amer, WI jen be 
Athens, and. related at at 1 arge the de 
IF 05 JIU er. 
his couhrrymen, & the wives, of thole 2 ick been 


ehgaged 1 in "the expedition againſt gina were ex- 


wemely. cxaſperated: that he alone ſhould farvive ; 
they accordingly ſurrounded the man, and each of 


Teh 


cem aſking for her Huſpand, they "wounded :_ 


with, the, claſps ny of. their 
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mg re dae en in 
de ee the generality 
ſtrung. 'Montf: faycon e f e opinion 
that the buckles of e nee Ac ſpecimens were pre- 
ſerved, were: only Kyi, 'orfuſtronents to writs rivighws = 
yl! he adds, were long pins be ace b 
Pins with which 1 they” faſtened. the buckles, 
Julius Cæſar was aſſaſſinated, he ; defended bis Hirhſelf 1 
fſiylus, and thruſt it through the arm of Cafes; — 
learned Frenchman ſays, that the ancient claſps or buckles 
could not poſiibly ſerve for offenſiye veapohs, Id probalilyſwas 
not 3 with che fact here mentioned c lot 
An Go, uſe 1 is made by Homer, of the pro ility of. 
wound's inflited by 2 claſp: when Venus, having been 
wounded by by 8 . retire ves from dhe feld, eee Ne 


Oy! to Jupiter, . 8 STE £3 2 922 tr CITE} 454 tio} ay 
Neb acige gracious Jove, to tell te i 
How this miſchance the — queen — 
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It is reported, that che Argives and the ZEgineray 
in oppoſition to the aboye ordinance of the Athe? 
nians, directed their o en to wear claſps, alnoſt 
twice as large as uſual, and ordained theſe to be the 4 
particular votive offering made by the women, in 
the temples of the above divinities. They were 
ſuffered to offer there nothing which a as Actie, 
even the common earthen veſſels were 1 
of Which they were allowed to uſe none but wilt 2 
were made in their own country. Such, even to 
my time, has been the contradictory ſpirit of the 
women of Argos and /Egina, with reſpect to thoſe 
of Athens, that the former have perſevered F 5 
veating their claſps larger than before. 


IXXxXIX. T his en 1 dang related, was och | 
origin of the animoſity between the people of 7 
Athens and gina. The latter ſtill having i in mind I 
the old grievance of the ſtatues, readily yielded to | 
the ſolicitations of the Thebans, and aſſiſted the 
Bœotians, by ravaging the coaſts of Attica. Whilſt 
the Athenians were preparing to revenge the i in- 
jury, they were warned by a communication from 
the Delphic oracle, to refrain from all hoſtilities 
with the people of Ægina for the ſpace of thirt ß 
years: at the termination of this period, they were 
to erect a fane to acus, and might then commence 


oftenſive operations againſt the AÆginetæ with ſuc- 
cels 3 


er cheir revenge 47 0 ons cently 
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XC. - Whilſthey were chus preparing fbr re- 
venge, their deſicns were! impeded _ :what haps = i 


cha: ytüaig and what map 
the Piſiſtratidæ and themſelves; perceived: that they 
were involved in a double diſappointment. With 
out at all conciliating the Athenians, they had ex- 
velled- | from: hence their Own friends and | allies, 
ere eee impteſſed * mn ow 


TOA. >; EYE wry ho 
book xiii. | The 8 e . Ju oe ut 
Eacus, turning ants into Wot Ts i: called 
yrmido , may be found in Ovid, book vi: * ITT. 
29 Wanted. voco, nec origine nomins fraudo z 25 
. Corpora vidiſti, mores quos ante gereh 1 „ 
0 10g zr kenn a an, 1 . 
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KXcl. On hearing from the 
den oe eclaranane, the Lacedzr 


P 8 cha . 
farther reflectech : that though When oppreſſed bx 

tyrants, the people of Athens were wealt and ſub- 
miſtve, the poſit ſod of: liberty would not ib 
make them formidable rivals. In conſequence f 
Piſiſtratus, from Sigeum on the Hrlieſpamt, whene 
thei Piſiſtratida had taken refuge. On his arrival, 
they allembled alſu: th reprtiantatives: of theirother = 
allies, and thus expreſſed themſelves: * We con- 
r ſeſß to you, friends and allies, that under the im 
; « preſſion of. oracles, which W 0 ved NO | 
« greatly erred; The men whe! had. claims upon 

e our kindneſe, and Who would have rendered 

« Athens obedient- to- our Will, wie have baniſhed - 


. frofn their countty; and Have dehvered chat city 


* into the. power of an ungratefül faction. Not 
< remembering that, to us LS indebted for 


their liberty, they ane; became inſolent, and have . 


« expelled diſgracefully from en them, us and 
. 2 « our 


« ourſehves/ ready vo aft 7p 
A for this; reaſon; imp have ſens: for Hippias, I 
 afſembled.. ene ores 2 5 dar a co] 
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r che eaten that of the Wer r 
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n Fake the Plates of the earth. )=—With-a. — ſmile 9 
this, Ovid commenees'one of his moſt beautiful a „ hn 
N  In'6dpur-alta ſul labefitur ab wquors'tetrs 1 / 
de lie Flfumina, cofiverſis ſbique recarretequis, eee 
rer feret'fleflas, crelum findetur zratto, "ek a ne 
£23 5 2. ia Bata p præpoſtera legibus ibtine, _ 49319) 47 
e — ſor mündl nulla tenebit iter... 
2 8 1 Omnia ju im fient, fert dus W EY | 2 
NN Momo eee 5 
1 29 1 3 ain ; 


lat preſent; vou Lare not e ee 5 
& (but it ſhould ſrem, that in Sparta, nothing can b 
A guarded againſt witk more vigilant anxiety; why”. 


«then wiſh; to: involve your cõnfederates in: hat 


to ybu appears ſo great a ealamity; a calamityꝰ 
4 which like usb if yon had knovm, experience 


« would doubtleſs have prompte Amore ſagaciouas 
« counſel. - The government of Corinth was for! 


e merly in the Hinds of à few; they who were 


called the Bacbhiadæ had the adminiſtration of 
4 affairs. Tb tement aud confirm their authority, 
E they were careful to contract no marriages but 
E amongft 'themſelves5i3Ofieof theſe, whoſe name 
4 Was e _ 4 daughter n Labda we, | 
no dt vitor 5 bn 42 S 0011; neee 
tus Sierle e 
"ow at variance With our/author in their accounts of the Bac? 


1 Nactliate Pilates and 


ehiadz, The matter however ſeems from them all to be this » 


Bacchis was one of the Heraclid, and prince of Corinth; on 
accoint: of his ſplendid character and virtues, his deſcendants, - 
took the name 6f' Bacchiadzy which with the ſovereignty oß 


Corinth, they retained till they were; expelled by, Cypſelus.—T. 


1 Labda. ]—This, ſays M. Larcher, was not her real name, 
but was given her on account of the reſemblance Which her 
lameneſs made her bear to the letter L. or Lambda. Anciently | 
the letter Lambda y was called Labda. It was a common cuſtom | 


amongſt the ancients: to give as nicknames the letters of the 
alphabet. Æſop was called Theta, by his maſter, Iadmus, from 


his ſuperior acutenels, Thetes being alſo a name for ſlaves. 


Wa * a military tribune under the Emperor The © 
| berius, 


* 3 
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55 by this or by a any .other wife, he ma a to 
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4 This eee gegen e ee 
the ears of the Bacchiade: An racial be 

«© ſpoleei concerning” Coritih, which though ic 
Ori | 9113 Le OZ. iind * 7 001 * JB TIM 4 
barius,-was callecButa) betauſe As Beet- (pense 
Pyllis, a conrteſan of: Cyzicum, Was named: Gamma; be | 
nor, who # Wim of Crete, was called. Delta; Apols. 
ds wt vein Fe ime of Phlopacty was 1 named Elon, 
etz, ABN 10G 2800140 | 
15% ndl Nl THe Lapiuds were eebistes ihnchguith a 
W the firſt people who 'uſe@ bridles and harneſs ere 5 


{3 Freng Pelethronii Labin ee 4 
Impoũti dorſo· + ; Miri gn ; 
1 Comer. „I The fto ory of Ceneus is his; Canis was ayirn | 
We Was raviſhed by Neptune, „Who afterwards, at her requeſt, 
titned her into a man, and cauſed her to be in vulnerable. After 
this change of ſex his name alſo was changed to Cæneus g he 
then fought with the Lapithæ againſt the Centaurs, who not able 
therwie. to, deſtroy him, overwhelmed. him beneath a pile of 
| wood. Ovid ſays he was then turned into à bird; n en 
| erts, that een ſex . 7. — 
; cc an 
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Ae Who in Pau ani Pirene a. delle JP; = 
„Wh this Slacle wks” fut den gen 125 Tall: 
« adz, they had no conception o ien 
& as ſoon as they learned the ab 
. t9Eetion;/they underitoorlithe Webern 7% 
ce The reſult was, that they([confinet/the!ferret fg 
© themſelves deterrnining eee er, be. 
« of Eetion. As. ſoon as the woman was delivered, 
«they cmmiſſionod nah ele number to g to. | 
< the place where Eetion lived, and (make awaynnitb 
cc the infant. As ſoon as they came to where the tribe 
<. of Petra reſided, they went to Eetioh's houſe, am 


«-:afked for the child: Labda, ignorant of their in = 


& tentions, and i imputing this viſit bo thelf frienc hip _ 
& for her huſband, produced her infant, and gave-it 
cc to the arms of one of them. It. had been con- 
< certed; that Never ſhould firſt have che chil IH 
e his hands, was to.daſh it on the ground! it hap- 
< pened, as if by divine interpoſition, that the infant. 5 
"I * {raiſed in nthe fie ho: of the man to hon the 
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13 140 Gs eon is derive from . ee word 


atrot, an eagle. 9.5217 Moes sangen d maren 
ore Pirene:]——This nen wis cond hh muſes, auh 
murkable for the ſweetneſs" of its waters d bro Doo 
n eee Erze effect en en aa, Smiling in 
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4 firution of Corinth. 1 W 


2 heard their diſcourſe, an 
. 8 Jentimants Were c i» 


cc ee 1 Gray | 


6 vious | icion, 5 namgly in in a © ona? 
* BELT IL 1 AL 2 188 tc 8 
"the -Fabe of MES dd men, is del litfully ex 
of an ode on the uſe-and abuſe of potty; prefers arto 
in his Eſſay on the Genius and Wri itings-of Pope. 1 16367 Fo 55 
Father of peace and arts—he' firſt the city built i 
Do more the neighbour's blood was by bis dau 
Ae taught to till and ſeparate the lands; .. 1 
fle fix'd the roving youths in Hymen's myrtl le bands, 3 
Whence fol domeſtic life began, e 
And all the charities that es” 
The babes that in their fathers faces ſmil d, 
Wich lipiag blandiſhments their rage dandy. 
Aud render thoughts inlpiredl. 
- 225. 1s. @ corn meaſure. ]——The: deten af thinebeft which. 
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9 preſerved in the temple of Juno at Olympia employs de- 
e e He tells us that | 
the 


4. ke aged Ga | 


6 dem — cheir employers, chat 8 
* they had executed their commiſſion. When the | 


tc ſon of Eeti n_ grew up, he was called Cypſelus, itt 5 


c memory of the danger he had eſcapy ed in the 
Bi ©corn-meafure,”-the meaning of the w rd:Cypſele | 
* On his arrival at manhood, he confiiltedith6 He 5 
1 phic oraele : the anſwer he received was ambiz 
4e guous ; but confident of its fivourable meaningy 
re he attacked and made W off Corindi | 
— The oracle Was this fo 7 feng Dt oth 5 5 


- « Behold a man whom fortune makes her care, 
Corinthian Cypſelus, Eetion's hei; 
* Himſelf ſhall reign, his children too "oe 

* But there the glories of his race muſt fail. 


ac Jy Cyyſelus had obtained poſſeſſion of = go⸗ 5 
« vernment, he perſecuted the inhabitants of Co- 
« rinth, depriving, many of their wealth, and more 

& of their lives. After an undiſturbed reign of thirty 

« years, he was ſucceeded. by his ſon Periander, 
« who at firſt adopted a milder and more mode- 
« rate conduct; but having by his emiſſaries formed 
«an intimate connection with Thraſybulus, loves 


the cheſt was made of cedar, and that its butſide was enriched 

with animals, and a variety of hiſtorical repreſentations in 
cedar, ivory, and gold. *« It is not likely,” ſays M. Larcher, | 
te that the cheſt deſcribed by Pauſanias was the real cheſt in 
which Cypſelus was preſerved, but one . on n purpoſe | @ 
commemorate the Incident; wn | 
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er reign 
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in- the mean while; — dif 
heac Cop een ee: dn mes reſt a, he 


8 a waere Pa ms who attended him. 
« On the return of his emiſſary to Corinth, Perian- 


« der was extrem 
c his journey, but he was informed, that Thrafybu- 
«© jus had never ſaid a word in reply; that he even 
<- appeared to be a man deprived of his reaſon, and 
ce bent on the deſtruction of his own property. The 
<« meſſenger then proceeded to inform his maſter of 
ce what Thraſybulus had done. Periander immedi- 
< ately conceived the meaning of Thraſybulus to be, 
ce that he ſhould deſtroy the moſt illuſtrious of his 
<< citizens. He in conſequence exerciſed every 
N ſpecies of cruelty, till he completed what his fa- 


1 7 lle; 3 the reſt. 14 Gmilar ſtory i is told of Tarquin 


the talleſt poppies in his garden, thug intimated his defire that 
his fon ſhould deftroy the moſt eminent characters of Gabii, of 
which he was endeavouring by ſtratagem to make himſelf maſ- 
ter. See Livy, b. i. ch. 54. It is remarkable that Ariftotle i in 


eriander to Thraſybulus,—T. - IN 
l.. ES... © 


ly anxious to learn the reſult of - 


the Proud, and his ſon Sextus, who ftriking off the heads of 


* Politics twice mentions this enigmatical advice 4, given by 
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* ing eden no xi On waren of i wiſh | 


C:ledeis ithear- — Ack | 
© oracle of the dead forrieth 
« Abe which trad bict jſp Neri. 


eum 
0 appearing, declared that ſhe pg e meu 
E.tell where the thing required was'depoſit 3 
"_ was cold and naked; for deere 


c which ſhe was interred: were of no ſerviee n 
20 not having been burned, In proof of = 
< aſſerted, that Perjarider had * put eat into * 
EC 
4 * 


cold oven; Periander, on hearing this, was ſa- 
« tisfied of the truth of what the faid, for he had 
e embraced Meliſſa aſter her deceaſe. On the re- 
_ < turn therefore of his meſſengers, he commanded 
* all the women of Corinth to aſſernble at the tem- 
ple of Juno. On this occafion the women came 
ec as to ſome public feſtival, adorned with the groat- 5 
e eſt ſplendour. The king having placed his g ards 
for the purpoſe, cauſed them all to be ſtripped, 
c free women and ſlaves, without diſtinction. Their 
© cloaths were afterwards diſpoſed in a large trench, Yo 
and burned in honour of Meliſſa, who was ſolemit- 
ec ly invoked on the occaſion. When this was done, 
a ſecond meſſenger was diipatchd to Meliſſa, who 85 


* 82 


1e wb of | the „ a place where di- 
vination was carried on by calling up the dead with 1 magical 
rites. Pauſanias places this oracle at Aornos in Theſprotia. | 
The ſuperſtitions of Italy ſeem to have been borrowed from that 
country; hence Cicero mentions an oracle Fa * fame ind at 
the lake Avernus ! in e 9 1 * | 


- © * 
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cpp und de ALIVE N ere be to J. . 
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RENT, Soficles, the 2 e of the Se 
e delivered his ſe nts, was anſwered by 


* 


Hippias. He having adjured. the fame divinities, 
declared, that the Corinthians would moſt 'of all - 
have occaſion to regpet the Piſiſtratidæ, when the 
| Yeſtined hour ſhould arrive, and they ſhould groan 

under the oppreſſion of the Athenians. Hippias 
ſpoke with the greater confidence, becauſe he was 
beſt acquainted with the declarations of the oracles. 
The reſt of the confederates, who had hitherto been 
ſilent, hearing the generous ſentiments of Soſiclos, 
declared themſelves the friends of freedom, and fa- 
vourers of the opinions of the Corinthians. They 
then conjured the Lacedzmonians to introduce no 
innovations which [might affect the liberties, of a 
Grecian city. : 555 


Xclv. When Theta 3 Shih "OY 
Amyntas the Macedonian prince offered him for a 
reliclence Anthemos, as did the Theſſalians 10l- 

"HM -: cos; 


However that may be, he writes -thus of himſelf: 


466 1 EAT S 1C HORE 
cos; but he would accept of neither, a W N "os : 
"nod to Sigeum, which: Piſiſtratus had e 
force from the people of Mitylene. He had aps - 
pointed Hegeſiſtratus, his natural fon by a woman 
of Argos, governor of the place, who did not re- 
tain his ſituation, but after much and violent con- 
teſt. The people of Mitylene and of Athens ifuing, .. 
the one from the city of Achillea , the other from 8 
Sigeum, were long engaged in Wan They of : 
MNitylene inſiſted on the reſtoration of what had 8 
been violently taken from them; but it was an- 
ſwered, that the Æolians had no ſtronger claims up- - 
on the territories of Troy than the Athenians them- 5 
ſelves, and the reſt of the Greeks, who had aſſiſted 
Menelaus in avenging the rape of Helen. e 


XC. Among their various encounters it hap- D 
pened, that in a ſevere engagement, in which the 
Athenians had the advantage, the poet Alczus 1 


228 Jolcos. J—This place is now called laco; we learn from 
Horace, that it was formerly famous for producing poiſagous 
plants: 
| Herbaſque'quas Ioles atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax. | 


12 4chillea.]—In the fourth book, Herodotus calls this us 
the Courſe of Achilles, Its modern name is Fidoniſi—7. ; 
439 Alcæu.]I— Was a native of Mirylene, in the iſland of 
' Leſbos ; he was cotemporary with Sappho, and generally i- 
conſidered as che inventor of lyric poetry. Archilochus, 
Alcæus, and Horace, were all unſucceſsful in their attempts to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves as foldiers; and all of them ingenuouſſy 
acknowledged their inferiority in this reſpect. Bayle doubts 
whether Horace would have confeſſed his diſgrace, if he had 
not been ſanRioned by the great examples above - mentioned. 


Tecum 
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3 Term Philippoxer celerem ns. 5 25 6 57 
Senf, relicta non bene parmula 5 War 3 
Quum fracta virtus et minacess Gs: 


Turpe ſolum tetjgere ments. . 
& Alczus we. have very few remains; dat it 3. 
that Horace in many of his odes minutely imitated kim. he 
principal ſubjects of his muſe ſeem to have been the praiſe f 
likerty and a hatred of tyrants. The ase gerede rich | 
paſſages in his honour, and his memory receives no diſgrace 
from the N e * Wan, in his ode o on 1 
poetry: 1 99 „ 


Broke from the whe of *R native Inud,” * wal 8 
Devoting ſhame and vengeance to her lords, © a 
With louder impulſe and à threatening hand 1 


The Leſbian patriot fimites the founding: 8 
Je uretches, ye perfidious train, "ab 22 
Ve curſed of gods and free- e „ 
Ve murderers of the laws, . 
| Tho? nowy ye glory in your luſt,, 
Tho? now ye tread the feeble neck in dul, 


ve time and righteous Jove will judge your — 5 


Alter all, n does not appear to have been one of the 
faireft characters of antiquity; aud has probably received more 
commendation than he deſerved. His houſe, we learn from 
Athenæus, was, filled. with military weapons, his great deſire 
was to atain military glory but in his firſt, e nent with 
an enemy, he ignominiouſly fled. The theme of his ſongs was 
liberty, but he was ſtrongly ſuſpecked of being a ſecret friend 
to ſome who meditated the ruin of their country. I ff no- 
thing of his ſuppoſed licentious overture to Sappho, thinking 
with Bayle, that the verſes" cited by Ariſtotle have been too 
| * W apron 
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which he ſent to Mitylene, explaining to MEND 


tune. Periander the fon of Cypſelus at, length fe 
utitech the conteffding nations: he being choſen 
arbiter, determined that each party ſhould retain. 


/ 


named: Melanippus the particulars. — 


what they poſſeſſed. Sigeum this arten 
Athenians. e ee RR 
I.. Hippias, * he 14 Ip; fta, v eat | 0 


Ai, where | he uſed every effort to render the A le, | 
nians odious to Artaphernes, and to prevail on him 
to make them ſubje& tõ him and to Darius: * 1 
ſdon as the intrigues of Hippias were known ät 
rg the Athenians diſpatched etniſfaries to Boks wo 
dis, intreating the Perſians to place no confidence 
in men whom they had driven into exile. Arta- 
phernes informed them in reply, that if they wiſhed | 


for peace, they muſt recal Hippias. Rather than 


accede to theſe conditions, the Athenians choſe to 


be conſideretl as the chens of Perſia. 


XCVIL. Whilt they were refolving « on theſe 
mataſures, 1 in conſequence . of the impreſſion Which 
had. been made to their prejudice in Perſia, Arif: 


eres che lee. bens en "by: Q 5 ne 


„ 1 
. . „ 


3 | 

4 0 e, but 5 £5 IM te e, 
Tie thopghts wy tongue mol dh would ya E „ 
be et 2400-1 ie at a ed -357 46h 
%% Wer your requeſt, oh bard, on virtue built, 8 5 wa ; . | 
: Four cheeks would wear no marks of ſecret guilt; , 
But in prompt words the ready, thought had own, i 05 
| And your heart's honeſt meaning quickly enn. 32 3 * 

155 | pie them, with ore IO alteration, from Ba ll 


war, in . againf 


a people uſing neither ſpear nor ſhield 12 = 


dition to. this,” he remarked; char Milerus w25/an 


a wake. uſe of the moſt earneſt intreatics and a> 


viſh promiſes ill they finally acceded ta his viewer 
He thavghty and as it appeared with juſtice, that it 
was far eaſier to delude a great multitude: than 4 


ſingle individual ; he was, imable to prevail upon 


Cleomenes, but he won ta his purpoſe no leſs than 


E Wan eng ede gn er er of Aa 


* . 
K 4 * * 4 


* aer, - particular account «of th ne 5 


| e oriental nations m. found in 
Mae 61 An Np where 53 eaks of the e wh ch 


compoſed the prodigious artnimentt o Kerkels DD IRE SY 
* biety. Meant 1 Herodotus is the only ancient author 


who makes the aggregate of the Athenians amount to more 
than twenty-one thouſand individuals. Is this, inquies M. 
Larcher, à fault of the copyiſto, or zwere the Athenians more 


populous before the Perſian and Peloponneſian wurs ? The 


narrow policy,“ obſerves Mr. Gibbon, of preſerving, witliout 
any foreign minture, the pure: blood of the ancient eitizens, had 


checked the fortune, and haſtened the ruin of "Athens -and - 


Sparta. The aſpiring genius of Rome Herificed vanity to am. 


bition, and deemed it more prudent as well as hongurable; to 


adopt virtue and merit for her Gun, gear ae, Wr 
3 among llayes or- AS Ok or barbarians.9 
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Athenian colony, and that conſequently! it became = 
the Athenians) to exert che great power they poſ# 
ſeſſed 3 of the Mileſſans- 'He-proceedetl. | 
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| the Ionians, e iſ War, of which ö 0 by: 


 lanthius, a agate a and popu! 


of the a 133 -yphich afierwards-e 
bye: and Barbarinas.." a planus faid 
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XCVIII. Before thelr FEA ee. . 


Wurf to Miletus, where he contrived a meaſure 
from which no advantage could Poſſibly reſult bel a 


the Ionians. Indeed, his principal motive was .40.. 


diſtreſs Darius. He diſpatched a meſſenger i 
Phrygia, to thoſe Pæonians who from the banks 
the Strymon had been led away captive by Mega- 
byzus, and who inhabited a diſtrict appropriately.” 
to them. His - emiſſaries thus addreſſed them: 


% Men of Pæonia, I am commiſſioned by Ariſta-. ; 


de goras, prince of Miletus, to ſay, that if you will 
« follow his counſel, you may be free. The whole 
ccc of Tonia has revolted from Perſia, and it becomes 
you to ſeize this opportunity of returning to your”. 

te native country, You have only to appear an 
et the banks of the ocean; e will provide for the 


u a of the Seelen — is another: of the „ 
which Plutarch adduees in proof of the malice of Herodotus. 
« He has the audacity,“ ſays. Plutarch, « to affirm, that the 


veſſels which the Athenians ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Tonians, 


who had revolted from the Perſians, were the cauſe of the evils 
which afterwards enſued, merely becauſe they” endeavoured to 
deliver ſo many, and ſuch illuſtrious Grecian cites from ſervi- 


tude.” In point of argument, a weaker tract than this of Plu- 


tarch was never written, and this aſſertion in particular is too 
abſurd to require any formal eee. e 7 
cc reſt," * 


. 


latter did not engage in the | from any regard 
for the ag but to | diſcharge à ſimilar debt 
to 1 Mileſians. "The Milſans Hog 


* + 


4 in the TER had. let” Ih Pray 
againſt the Eretrians and Mileſians. When theſe 


: he N continued at Miletus, hi his 


brother Charopinus commanded the Mileſians, and. 


we 


eee had the conduct of the allies. 
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* 16 Deriſeur.)—Doriſeus 3 18 — for being the p lace 


where Xerxes numbered his army.—T; n ol gn 2 
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5 dütembarten at e dete. i 


| oy ; they made * 5 mm 8 


L yr Hap 
'c L The following 3 2 tha. 6i 
from plunder: the houſes of Sardis were in 982 
neral conſtructed of reeds; ſuch few as were of _ 
brick had reed coverings. One of. theſe being ſet 
on fire by a ſoldier, the flames ſpread from houſe tg 


houſe, till the whole city was conſumed. In the 


midſt of the conf ration, the Lydians, and ſuch 
Perfians as were in the city, ſeeing] themſelves ſure | 
rounded by the flames, and without the paſſibility of 
eſcape, ruſhed in crowds to the farum, through the 


| Fenter of which flows ve Pacobus, | 5 This rive 


12 "EIT ]—This river was very . in claſſic flory, . a 


Tt anciently abounded with ſwans, and from its ſerpentine 
courſe has ſometimes been confounded with the Mæander; but 


the Mæander was the appropriate river of the Mileſians, As 


was the Cayſter of the Epheſians. | T name the T urks d 
give it is Chiay . 


e gardin.]— The reader will recollect that Sardis was as 
capital of Crœſus, which is here repreſented 0 onſiſting gnlx 
of a number of thatched houſes, 3 ARCS that ar teckure had * 


5 bring 


ans thus reduce to the laſt eutremith were cm, 
pelled co 20. | on the de ffn The lonians ſeeing 
ſome of the enemy prepared to defend themſelves; . 
others advancing to attack. them, were ſeized with 
a panic, and retired to mount Tmolus , from 
whence vader avonr fi oight lug goers d to 
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ell. 10 W0 burning of Sardis, the mingle 
Cybele, the tutelar gaddefs of the dountry; was to- 
el deſtroyed,” a was afterwarde made 2 Pre- 


de the Halys were acquainted with the above in- 
vaſion, they determined to aſſiſt the Lydians. Fol- 
lowing the Ionians regularly from Sardis, they came 
up with them at Epheſus. A general engagement 
enſued, in which the Tonians were . with 


* Gold u, 1 had ceaſed to do this ks the t time of Straoy. 
that is to ſay, in the age. of Augultas.—Larcher. . 3 

0 T molus.]—Strabo enumerates mount Tmolus F the 

ace es which produced the moſt excellent vines. Mow 0 8 

brated for its ſaffron VVV» 


i N None ves eroceos u Toles wires, 40. 
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Tr aas alſo called Timolus. See Ovid, 5 ELL 55 1 = f 


herbe vines rial. 45 Sr gnih 


15 is now . Timdlitze—T. 5 | 
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great Naughter. ' Amongſt others of — W 
fell, was Eualcis, chief of tlie Eretrians: he had” 
frequently been victorious in many conteſts,” of 
which a garland was the reward, and had dess 
particularly celebrated by Simònides of Ceos . 
They who eſcaped from chis Vo. took ers ts in 
the different cities. A eh 


7 
n 4 


+ 4 + nt; 
* 4 
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Cin. Av übt event” of the bore e expediching 5 


the Athenians withdrew themſelves entirely from 
the lonians, and refuſed all the ſolicitations of Ariſ- 


tagoras by his ambaſſadors, to repeat their afliſtance,, 7 


The Ionians, though deprived of this reſource, con- 
tinued with no leſs alacrity to perſevere in the hoſ- 
tilities they had commenced againſt Darius. They 
failed to the Helleſpont, and reduced Byzantium, 


With the neighbouring cities: quitting that part 


again, and advancing to en the dr . * 


139 Simonides LP netting? were a! poets of this”. 


name; the celebrated ſatire againſt women was written by an- 


other and more modern Simonides. The great excellence of 
this Simonides of Ceos was elegiac compoſition, in which 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus does not ſeruple to prefer him to Pindar. 

The invention of local memory was aſcribed to him; and it is 
not a little remarkable, that at the age of eighty, he contended 
for and won a poetical prize. His moſt memorable ſaying was 
concerning God. ' Hiero aſked him what God was? After many _ 
and reiterated delays, his anſwer was, « The longer I meditate 
upon it, the more obſcyre the ſubje& appears to me. He is 
reproached for having been the firſt who proſtituted his muſe 
for mercenary purpoſes. Bayle ſeems to have collected every 
thing of moment relative to this Simonides, to whom for _ 


2983 32 


| minute particulars, I refer the reader,—T, e on 
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Civ. Then rength- 
" an by the voluntary acceffion fan the rer 
the Amathuſians "©. . The following was the 


| occaſion of the revolt of the Cyprians from the 


Medes: Gorgus prince of Salamis, ſon of Cherſis, 


grandſon of Siromus, great grandſon of Euelthon, 
had a younger brother, whoſe name was Oneſilus; 


this man had repeatedly ſolicited Gorgus to revolt 
from the Perſians; and on hearing of the ſeceſſion 
of the lonians, he urged him with ſtill greater im- 
portunity. Finding all his efforts ineffectual, aſ- 
ſiſted by his party, he took an opportunity of his 


brother's making an excurfion from Salamis to 
"ſhut the gates againſt him: Gorgus, thus deprived 
of his city, took refuge amongſt the Medes. One- 
ſilus uſurped his ſtation, and perſuaded the Cyprians | 
to rebel. The Amathuſians, alone 9 


him, he cloſ ely N 


. at this period, Darius was ee of the 
burning of Sardis by the Athenians and lonians, 
and chat Ariſtagoras of Miletus Was the e 


4 . 1 — was ſacred o 


Venus, the whole iſland of Cyprus was ſometimes called Ama- 
e to Ovid, i it produced abundance of metals: 


eee Amathunta metall. . „„ 
inſtigator 
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y was alſo a 
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vnceivicigahe intel 1 aid to haven eated 
the revolt of the Ionians with extreme contempt, 
as if certain that it was impoffihle for them 06 
eſcape his indignation; but he defired to know who 
the Athenians were? on "being told, he called for | 
his bow, and ſhooting an arrow into the air, he en- 
claimed: Suffer me, oh Jupiter, to be revenaed 
-< on theſe Athenians.” He afterwards directed one 
of his attendants to repeat to him three times ov 
day, when he eee ib Oy rememkage Ty 
* an LS LE Ts 


Cyvl. After giving Aab enden debe mone 
2 to his preſence Hiſtizus of Miletus, whom he had 
4 long detained at his court. He addreſ vd him thus: 

e I am informed, Hiſtizus, that the man to whom 
| -< you entruſted the government of Miletus, has 
« excited a rebellion againſt me; he has procured 
c forces from the oppoſite continent, and ſeduced 
ce the Ionians, whom I ſhall unqueſtionably chaſtiſe, 
ce from their duty. With their united aſſiſtance, 
he has deſtroyed my city of Sardis. Can ſuch a 
e conduct poſſibly meet with your approbation ? 
c or unadviſed by you, could he have done what 
c he has? Be careful not to involve yourſelf in a 

cc ſecond [offence againſt my authority.” Can 
< you, Sir, believe,” ſaid Hiſtiæus in reply, © that 
cc J would be concerned i in any thing which migbt 

occaſion the ſmalleſt perplexity to you? What 
« ſhould I, who have nothing to wiſh tor, gain by 
88 ſuch c! ? Do I not bs all that you 

= ' yourſelf | 


—_— 


in any " to your v price. 18 ce 
6. eee what you intii 


den how only. to blame yourſelf for the event. 


Tapas hat he Los ett the oor: 


of my abſence, to 


ee dE. h 9 
25 ation, and chat! may give into your power the 
e preſent governor of Miletus, who has occaſioned 


* all this miſchief. Having firſt. effected this, 1 


« ſwear by the deities of Heaven, that l will not 


. e change the garb in which L ſhall ſt foot in Ionia, 8 


_ < without rendering the great ill an al Sardinia 
ce 8 N e . e e ene 


. Sardinia] —Tthas' been doubted 1 whether on 


account of the vaſt diſtance of Sardinia from the Aſiatic eon- 
| tinent, the text of Herodotus has not here been altered. Rollin 
in particular i is very incredulous on the Cabje&; but as it ap- 
"pears by the preceding paſſages of our author, chat the Ioniatis 
kad penetrated to che extremities of the Mediterranean, and 
were not unatquainted with Corſica, all Wome of impro- 
N in this narration ceaſes. = VVV 
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me from my own, proper ſtation, £ 


I « have for a. long time meditated. Had 1 been | 
« 2 n will n „ 


> i ; 


eat have fulfilled h | make 
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> cin. 13 OY Werril, e the neſlenger 
. Sardis had informed Darius of the fate oPthat 
city, and the king had done with his bow what we 
have deſcribed; and when, after conferring” with 
_ Hiſtizus, he had difmiſſed him to Ionia, the FIRES: 
_ lowing incident curred: -Oriefilus of Salamis be- 


ing engaged in the ſiege of Amathus, word was 


brought him that Artybius, a Perſian officer, was 


on His way to Cyprus with a large fleet, and a for- 


midable body of Perſians. On hearing this, One- 
-filus ſent meſſengers to different parts of Tonia, ex- 
preſſing his want and deſire of aſſiſtance. The 5 
Ionians, without heſitation, haſtened to join him 
with a numerous fleet. Whilſt they were already at 
Cyprus, the Perſians had paſſed over from Cilicia, 
and were proceeding by land to Salamis. The 
Phœnicians in the mean time had paſſed the pro- 
montory which 1 is called the Oy of Cyprus. 


CIX. Whilſt things were in 55 ſituation, the 35 
princes of Cyprus aſſembled the Tonian chiefs, and 
thus addreſſed them: Men of Ionia, we ſubmit 


_ - © to your own determination, whether you will en- 


<« gage the Phcenicians 'or the Perſians. If you 
« rather chuſe to fight on land and with the Per- 
e ſans, it is time for you to diſembark, that we 


1 8 *I go on board your veſſels, and attack the 


.« Phcenicians, 


which had been taught to face bY man in f 


armour: Oneſilus hearing this, called ks him "ths. 
1 beNt, who was a Carian of great r 


4 453 


92 he, hat the Porte 7 e e by his . 
« and his teeth, materially aſſiſts bis maſter: __— 
ce an adverſary ; deliberate on this, and tell 

6. which you will encounter, the man or the. horſe.” , 
« Sir,” ſaid the attendant, © I am ready to cagage. 
6 with . indeed ro do r 
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genkral, t6 *conterd Witt one Vue fs 4 * 


Kin a perſon of this deſcrip 2506 wil Age 
c greak glory, Or 14 You! th A- by Rl l, 


„ which heaven avert, che talamiry is hneWhat = 
„ [oficiied by the fine & d cönguerör: it is for ; 


us of vinferior rank to pP E men Mee Sürſchbes. 

As to the horfe, do not Cühcern Fourfelf abbur 
« what he has been taught {1 Will Ventule vein | 
* that he ſhall never * 'be tf Heft hr ; 


cc one.” :nhy LY 


3 * 


» OXIL/ In u för this deter afüs, the . 5 
file forces engaged both by fen and land; the oe Sf 

ans, After a fevere conteſt, öbtafmed 4 Va oh 
che Pherficians, in hien tte bravery f the Sam. 
ans wuüs remarkably colſÞicions. © Wilſt the Ars | 

mies were engaged by land, the ene ing incident 
happened to the two generals :—Artybius, bas 


on his Horſe, Taſhed' againſt Onefikus, Who, + 48 he 


had concettel with his ſervant, aimed, 2 blow at 
kim às he apprbäched: and RIA the Porte reared - 
up his feet Uganſt Vis ſnield of Onefilus, the Carian 5 

cut them of With an ax. — The i Th his 57 
rafter, fell inflantly to the Sond, | 1 5 


- extti; In che flak” of” the OY Sec 
prince of Cbrhim, with a conſiderable body 45 
+=, went over to che ener) lit! is ſaid that the, 
Ul ns are an * cat), ;” theirs ns was. 
N ollow 4 
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2 nene 'T'Y 
| He theis: 


deciſive victory, The Cyprians fled, Amongſt the 
amber of. the ſlain wat Onahlus Gn of ;Gharlis, = 
and prinęipal inſtigator ot the revolss, Son . 
bringe Aufterrprte, o;fell;, ſon of · chat : 


war; from which eyents the ecfians ol wned = 55 


rug ef ans ee FS 


breed in are een, other Jamneeign-prin- 
ec Meg He Hane et N d 2 
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CXIV. In revenge for: his hefieging them he 
- Awarhuſjans. ook che head of Onefus, andcany- 


ing it back in triumph, fixed it over their gates: 
ſome time aſterwards, when the inſide of the head 


Was 1 band Fer. {rdingrin By Mind it 


the — on che — pier were direQted. to 
buy pen and err. der mn fernen in One- 


promiſe of fucure. proſperity: nd even: mi in my 

ira wad ee 450 „ RTE DER HOW: 

5 162 Ch tots, of e fuel 5 Te 

| ode” in omer : carrie ti n, one of who 

Ade reins, the other f ELECT of” * 

riots may be ſeen in Montfaucon.—7. 9 
43 Philocyprus.]—Philocyprus was prince of Soli, ah 


Solon ens at 1 ; Solis was then _ Apeis, and he 
JAppronctcs 89 It were ſtee cult, ta neighhe | 
unfruitful.” wy Solon advi ed 1 1 to bal; it on. e ran 
Which i it oredlodksd, and undettook' the labour of furn ing it 
wich inhabirants;” In this he Tueceeded; and Philocyprus,” from 
. gratitude, gave his City the name of the Athenian philoſopher. - 


Solon mentions this incident in ſome verſes addreſſed to Philo- 
| SEL an F- kr r 2 pad 95 
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: pid engagement off Cyprus, is ons they heard 


the cities of Cyprus were cloſely blockaded, en ep * 
Salamis, which the citizens had reſtored to Gorgu 
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Soli rr 
but of this, by undermining the place, tke Per 
ue, n aſter a 128 e fiege. | 
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cxv. The Müde 10 


of the defeat and death of Oneſilus, and tl 


their former ſovereign, returned with all poſlible er. : : 
pedition to Ionia. Of all the towns in Cyprus, 
nade the longeſt. and moſt vigorous defence; | 


cxvl. Thus the eb kevin 4 a ; 


liberties for the ſpace of a year, were a ſecond ' time 
reduced to ſervitude. All the Jonians who had 


been engaged in the expedition againſt Sardis were ; 


afterwards vigorouſly attacked by Dauriſes, Hy- 
mees, Otanes, and other Perſian generals, each of 
whom had married a daughter of Darius: they firſt 


drove them to their ſhips, then took and plundered | 


their towns, N ad! divided among W 
ſelves. 9 —.— | e 2 
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CXVII. Daurites Aud bed his an 


againſt the cities of the Helleſpont, and in as many 
ſucceſſive days made himſelf maſter of Abydos, 


Percotes, Tanten 0 and Pæſon. 2 rom this 
latter 


—- 


"py 22 * place was 4 gin to Prieto to 8 : 
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hich ey agen 4 
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Meuſolus ; be 
ied the daug} 


5, fon of 


was 4 native Ci 
of Syenneſis, prince of Cal 
paſſing the Niæander, they ſhould attack tlie 
with the river in their rear; that thus dep 
all poſſibility of retreat, they ſhould fror 
ſion ſtand their ground, and make the cater ex- 
ertions of yalour. This advice was not accepted ; 
they choſe rather that the Perſians ſhould have the 
Mæander behind them, that if they vanquiſhed the 
enemy in the field, ey" FOE e drive 
nes, into the we. AY 
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Cxix. The Perfians 3 2nd paſſed, the 


Mirander 3 the Carians met them on the'banks of 
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ing many eminent men.—Epicufus reüded here a long time, 
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fs weed of Planes, farrqunding a temple of 


upiter Stratius '*\ The Carians are the only 
55 5 a bay, beep able, 50. Rar, who ek 


chis . Priven to the above 
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Il. A ae the, malt of their bans Li 
Mileſians with their allies arrived to reinforge. them; 
the Carians reſumed their courage, and again pre- 


— 


' pared for hoſtilities; ; they a ſecond time advanced 
to meet the Penfianc and. after an een wan. Vs 


, , fy Tupiter 1 Tupite he 3 Cari: 

"ans were the only people, in the time of Herodotus, who wor- 
ſhipped Jupiter under this title. He was particularly honoured 
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